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It  has-been  tl^flUlMlf  ■UljimVecl  'utat 
loss  of  one  sense  increases  the  *lKedlfesB 
of  the  remahilng  senses:  th\isr'*that  a 
person  who  Is  blind  has  a  higher  sense  of 
touch,  etc  Bm41elVR  Keller,  who  is  both 
blind  and  deaf,  eayu  M>iw4— t»w«W*  She 
declaned  to  a  Now  York  reporter  last 
week,  that  "the  habit  of  patience  is  the 
only  compensation:  by  habit  of  patience 
we  overcome  grreat  obstacles."  Then 
came  the  question  often  asked  in  such 
cases,  whether  she  would  choose  hearingr 
or  sight  if  she  could  h&ve  one  of  them, 
and  she  replied  that  the  sense  of  hearing 
is  the  most  Important  In  this  she  dlflors 
with  some  who  hare  had  experience, 
probably  because  as  a  student  she  feels 
more  the  loss  of  perfectly  easy  communi- 
cation orally.  If  she  could  have  things 
read  to  her  aa  most  people  can  her  diffi- 
culties would  be  largely  reduced.  Yet 
she  had  a  good  reason  for  her  choice,  for 
she  said:  "I  have  found  the  grreatest  dif- 
ficulty in  trylnsr  to  cultivate  my  voice.  I 
repeat  the  same  so\md  over  a  hundred 
times  and  1  am  never  sure  I  am  right 
until  someone  tells  me."  Miss  Keller 
was  bom  In  ISSO,  became  deaf  and  blind 
as  the  result  of  an  illness  when  she  was 
about  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  her 
education  betran  when  she  was  seven 
years  old.  In  1900,  at  the  age  of  20,  she 
entered  Radcllffe,  where  she  was  gradu- 
ated in  1904.  The  extremely  capable  in- 
structor who  took  charge  of  her  at  the 
outset  is  still  with  her.  But  In  addition 
to  her  excepttone^  training  she  has  a  sin- 
gularly acute  mind  and  it  has  naturally 
occupied  Itself  directly  with  the  problems 
that  arose  from  her  own  peculiar  condi- 
tion. ^> 
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lELEN  KELLER  GIVES 
JC  LEG 


iPremont  Temple  Crowded  18^  Persons 
Eager  to  Hear  Deaf  and  Blind  Girl 

Speak.  *• 

A  throng  that  taxed  the  capacity  of 
Tremont  temple  sat  enthralled  last  night 
while  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and 
blind  marvel,  spoke  in  her  first  public 
lecture  in  Boston,  with  the  voice  she  has 
labored  with  for  20  years  to  articulate  her 
meaning. 

Her  voice,  although  mechanical  and 
sombre,  was  an  Inspiration  to  those  who 
were  familiar  v/ith  the  life  of  the  girl  who, 
a  few  months  after  her  birth,  was  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  speecn,  sight  and 
hearing.  Her  lecture  was  an  embodiment 
of  the  beautiful  philosophy  and  optimism, 
Which  have  made  her  life  full  and  joyous. 

Mrs.  John  Macey,  who  has  been  her 
teacher  and  constant  companion  for  25 
years,  related  the  history  of  Miss  Keller's 
education,  and  as  she  reviewed  the  suc- 
cession of  obstacles  surmounted  and  the 
stupendous  task  accomplished,  the  assem- 
bly broke  into  loud  applause. 

It  was  not  until  Miss  Keller  had  finished 
her  talk  and  expressed  willingness  to  an- 
swer questions  from  the  floor  that  the  full 
conception  of  the  miracle  wrought  in  the 
blind  girl  was  brought  home  to  the  audi- 
ence. Mrs.  Macey  repeated  the  questions 
while  Miss  Keller  read  them  from  her  lips 
with   her  fingers. 

For  a  moment  while  the  meaning  came 
to  her  she  would  pause,  and  then  her  face 
would  Jight    up    with    a    wonderful    pene-  ; 
trating  smile  as   she  replied  to   the   ques-  j 
tioner.     The    questions    embraced    a    wide  i 
scope,   relating   to   socialism,    the   methods 
of  her  education  and  her  opinions  on  va- 
rious subjects.  .._..««««»»««*w»«W««S^ 


Helen      Keller,      the      wonderful      deaf: 
drnnb   and  Mlndigtei,  who  has   learned   to 
talk,    delivSWif  "n"r   flrist   public   leotura    in 
Treniont  Temple  to  3,000  people.  ' 

After  the  lecture  rhe  famous  yx/ting 
woman  answered  questions  from  the 
audience,  whlchr.were  repeated  to  hei  by 
Mrs.  Macy,  her  mstruotor,  by  th«  lip  read- 
ing method.     Miss  Keller  said: 

We  are  all  bound  together  in  a  love 
for  each  other,  and  the  success  of  our 
movement  ana  our  lives  depend  on 
this  love  for  each  other.  Every  one 
of  us  has  a  right  to  make  the  most  of 
our  lives,  of  the  lives  which  God  has 
given  us. 

A  ray  of  lifeht  has  tou'dhed  the  dark- 
ness of  my  mind.  It  ihas  brought  sun- 
shine into  my  life.  I  was  blind,  now 
I  see ;  I  was  deaf,  now  I  hear ;  I  was 
dumb,  now  I  speak. 

The   hands  of   others  have  wrought 
tfliia   miracle    in    me,    and   it    has    also 
come  through  the  love  of  God.     Brave 
and    good   men    have    laid    their   very 
hearts   in   my  iands.     That  Is   why  I 
find   life   Inspiring.     I   am   a    ctoild    of 
the  manual  power  guided  by  love  and 
imagination.    Life  sihould  be  filled  witih 
melody.        We    are '  blind    to    all    the 
pretty    ways    of    children.        But    the^,. 
senses    alone    are    not    enough.     It    is   ' . 
only    when    united    with    imagination 
and     thought     and     feeling    that    the 
senses  acquire  full  value. 
Miss    Keller    said    tihat   sihe    was    a    real^ 
Socialist.     Sihe    said    tha*    "the    lazy    ones 
will  not  get  all  the  cake  under  Socialism, 
as  they  do  now." 


1'^         MllLI-i.;!^, 
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MISS    HEIiEN    KEIil/EB. 


llELEN  KELLER  SAYS 
SHE  IS  SOClALISTi 


Wonderful  Blind  and  Deaf  Girl 
Lectures  to  3000  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple. 


A    MARVELOUS    EXHIBiriONj 


Dumb  from  Childhood  Until  Re- 
cently,   Miss    Keller    Gives 
Address  of  Optimism.  ! 


A  throng  that  taxed  the  capacity  ofj 
Tremont  temple  sat  enthralled  last)! 
night  while  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  deafj 
;and   blind   marvel,   spoke   in   her  firat| 


public  lecture  In  Boston,  with  the  voice 
she  has  labored  with  for  20  years  to 
articulate  her  meaning. 

Her  voice,  although  mechanical  and 
somber,  was  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  were  familiar  with  the  life  of 
the  girl,  who  a  few  months  after  her 
birth,  was  deprived  of  the  power  of 
speech,  sight  and  hearing.  Her  lectun 
was  an  embodiment  of  the  beautifu 
philosophy  and  optimisna,  which  hav( 
made  her  life  full  and  joyous. 

Mrs.  John  Macy,  who  was  Miss  Sul 
livan,  of  Springfield,  who  has  been  he 
teacher  and  constant  companion  for  2 
years,  related  the  history  of  Miss  Kel 
ler's  education,  and  as  she  reviewed  th 
succession  of  obstacles  surmounted  an' 
the  stupendous  task  accomplished,  th 
assembly  broke  into  loud  a.pplause. 

It  was  not  until  Miss  Keller  had  fin- 
ished her  talk  and  expressed  willing- 
ness to  answer  questions  from  the  floor 
that  the  full  conception  of  the  miracle 
wrought  in  the  blind  girl  was  brought 
home  to  the  audience.  Mrs.  Macy  re- 
peated the  questions  while  Miss  Keller 
read  them  from  her  lips  with  her  fi.n- 
gers. 

For  a  moment  while  the  meaning 
came  to  her  she  would  pause,  and  then, 
her  face  would  light  up  with  a  wonder-, 
ful  penetrating  smile  as  she  replied  to 
the  questioner.  The  questions  em.- 
braced  a  wide  scope,  relating  to  so- 
cialism, the  methods  of  her  education 
and  her  opinions  on  various  subjects. 

"Starless   Night   of   Blindness." 

"It  is  more  difficult  to  teach  ignorance 
to  think  and  insensibility  to  feel  than 
it  is  to  teach  a  blind  man  to  see  the 
sunshine,"  said  Miss  Keller,  speaking 
on  "The  Heart  and  the  Hand  and  True 
Socialism." 

"How  can  you  with  eyes  look  up  to 
the  stars  without  emotion?"  Miss  Keller 
continued.  "I  have  never  beheld  those 
wonderful  fires  in  the  sky,  but  I  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  them.  Even  the  star- 
less night  of  blindness  has  its  wonders. 
In  the  imagination  there  are  the  hues 
of  Paradise.  Look— listen— feel— think! 
The  world  is  full  of  miracles.  Look  for 
them  and  you  will  find  them.  The.  rays 
of  light  from  another's  mind  touched 
my  darkened  consciousness,  and,  where- 
as I  was  blind,  how  I  see;  whereas  I 
was  deaf,  now  I  hear;  whereas  I  was 
dumb,  now  I ,  speak.  It  was  through 
the  hands  of  others  that  I  found  my 
mother  and  father,  the  world,  my  souJ, 
and  love,  and  God. 

"Without  my  teacher  I  should  be 
nothing.  All  that  as  noble  and  generous 
has  come  to  me  through  the  hand. 
'  Great  and  good  men  have  laid  their 
'  very  hearts  in  my  hand— that  is  T«hy  1 
find  life.ra-diant  even  though  the  wide 
I  world  of  sunlight  _ig_.filfised  to  me. 


"Let  TJs  Defy  Fetters." 

"That  all  men  may  some  day  be 
united  in  one  heart— t^at  is  my  vision, 
that  is  my  dream.  Let  us  not  pract^lse 
dumb  resignation,  but  rather  a  proUd 
defiance  of  fetters.  My  soul  leaps  up 
toward  this  vision.  We  need  to  be- 
lieve more  in  our  powers.  You  behold 
the  sun  and  moon  and  earth.  Your 
ears  are  filled  with  melody.  We  who 
are  blind  can,  however,  know  through 
ouz"  hands  all  growing  things,  all  en- 
dearments of  affection.  We  perceive 
these  things  through  the  imagination." 

Mrs.  Macy  invited  the  audience  to  ask 
questions.  These  questions  were  spok- 
en to  Miss  Keller  by  Mrs.  Macy  and 
Miss  Keller  read  them  by  placing  her 
fingers  on  the  teacher's  mouth.  The 
questioner  asked  what  first  made  Miss 
Keller  a  Socialist. 

"I  loved  justice  and  fair  dealing," 
replied  Miss  Keller,  "and  I'm  a  suffra- 
gist for  the  same  reason."  In  answer 
to  other  queries  she  said:  ,  "No,  /tny 
teacher  is  not  a  Socialist.  The  firist 
thing  I  remember  is  my  ihother.  Yes,, 
indeed,  I  believe  God  is  love.  I  can 
feel  the  applause^,  I'm  not  a  parlor 
Socialist.  I'm  a  real  Socialist — a  sure- 
enough  one.  Socialism  is  the  owner- 
ship by  the  people  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  a  proper  distribution  of 
the  necessities  of  life." 

"What  a  lot  of  long  words!"  said 
Mrs.  Macy. 

Time  to  Be  Lazy. 

"Socialism  is  longer  still,"  replied 
Miss  Keller;  "socialism  won't  destroy 
Incentive— incentive  is  merely  a  desire 
for  food,  clothes,  happiness.  Socialil'fti' 
won't  make  people  lazy,  but  I  think  it's 
time  the  workers  had  a  enance  to  be 
lazy.  Really,  the  lazy  ones  will  not  get 
the  cake  under  socialism,  as  they  do 
now." 

Mrs.  Macy  explained  that  she  her- 
self had  spoken  her  valedictory  from, 
the  platform  of  Tremont  temple  26  [ 
years  ago.  Miss  Keller  replied  that  she ' 
spelled  her  first  speech  on  her  fingers  ^ 
here— "but  I  won't  say  how  long  ago  "  \ 
she  added.  Finally,  Mrs.  Macy  said: 
"I  know  there's  something  wrong' 
about  socialism,  if  I  could  only  think! 
what  it  is." 

"Please  let  me  know  when  you  find 
out,"   Miss  Keller  answered. 


HELEN  KELLER': 
GLOWING  SPEECH 


Opens  Her  Novel  Lecture  Toui 
At  Treraont  Temple. 

Moving  Tale  of  Guiding  tlie  Young 
Woman  Told  by  Mrs  Macy. 


The  great  miracle  of  the  20th  century 
was  revealc-d  to  the  3000  people  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple  last  evening  who  h6ard 
Helen  Keller  speak— for  verily  this  was 
wiitnessing  the  dumb  speak. 

It  was  the  wonderful  young  woman's 
first  appearance  on  the  lecture  platform 
and  she  i-esponded  to  the  applause  she 
felt  but  could  not  hear  in  a  way  that 
delighted  everybody  present. 

Her  face  was  radiant.  She  trembled 
with  delight— with  the  .ioy  of  the  emo- 
tion she  felt  when  that  vast  audience 
appJauded  her  simple  speech  which  was 
the  crowning  glory  of  a  life  that  has 
struggled  against  such  handicaps  and 
lo'cstacles,  as  no  other  liiiman  being  in 
the  Avorld's  history,  for  the  light  of 
knowledge. 


llM^f*j^Sri.T¥^t!iVMUlS* 


MISS    HELEN   KELLER. 


It  was  not  perfect  enunciation,  but 
when  the  difficulties  in  the,  way  of  its 
attainment  were  explained  by  Mrs  Macy 
it  satisfied  everybody.  For  it  miist  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Helen  Keller  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
I  It  was  as  if  some  mystical  oracle  had 
spoken,  for  there  was  something  im- 
pressive and  almost  awe-inspiring  in 
the  thougrhtfi  she  uttered  and  in  the 
curious,  sonorous  tone  in  which  the 
words  were  spoken.  One  gets  a  new 
feeling  in  regard  to  "The  Voice"  and 
the  power  of  the  spoken  word  after 
hearing  Helen  Keller. 


[Her  Faithful  Guide. 

'  But  fully  as  impressive  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  faithful  woman,  Mrs 
Macy,  through  whose  love,  sympathy, 
patience  ajid  intelligence  this  miracle 
has  been  wrought.  Her  simple,  candid 
explanation  of  her  relations  with  Helen 
Keller  as  teacher,  guide  and  companion 
made  fully  as  profound  an  impression 
on  the  audience  as  the  words  and  ap- 
peara,nce  of  Helen  Keller  herself. 

There  were  few  in  the  audience  who 
3id  not  feel  that  Mrs  Macy,  in  her 
simple  explanation  of  her  own  work  as 
ceacher,  had  revealed  the  solution  of 
the  entire  problem  of  education  which 
lias  been  tantalizing  the  world  for 
centuries.  That,  too,  is  a  wondeiful 
story  which  this  patient,  sympathetic 
jvoman  tells. 

There  was  so  much  of  truth  in  the 
Irankness  with  which  she  stated  her 
)wn  debt  to  Helen  Keller,  because  of 
he  light  and  intelligence  and  knowledge 
she  had  attained  through  her  contact 
with  the  helpless  girl,  that  the  audience 
felt  the  thrill  of  her  feelings. 

Then  there  was  the  further  frank 
confession  that  the  pupil  had  out- 
stripped the  teacher  in  the  race  for 
knowledge.  That,  too,  was  finely  and 
impressively  stated. 

Mrs    Macy    (Anne    M.    Sullivan)    came, 
on    the    platform    alone    and    spoke    for 
more  than  an  hour  'before  Helen  Keller 
appeared.    In  that  introductory  talk  she 
told  the  whole  dramatic  stoi-y  of  Helen: 
Keller's  life,  and  got  the  audience  into 
that  kind  of  sympathy  which  only  an 
overture  to  some  opera  creates. 
'    There    was    no    plan,    no    method    in 
iMiss  Sullivan's  teaching.     She  Just  en- 
tered  into   the   spirit  of   the  child's   life 
and  aided  her  in  all  her  efforts  "to  find 
out    things."      She    told    how    the,  little 
doll  she  brought  with  her  in  her  trunk 
Bor  Helen  Keller  was  the  first  thread  in 
the    bond    of    sympathy,    and    how    she 
taught  the  child  by  the  manual  method 
(to  say  "doll,"  and  from  this  first  word 
by   slow    and   tedious    steps   she   taught 
her  word  after  word— words  that  meant 
things— until    one    day   the    child's    con- 
sciousness   seemed   to   be   awakened  -to 
the    real    meaning    and    significance    of 
words. 

■They  were  at  a  pump  getting  a  <Jrink 
of  water,  and  she  fel.t  the  water  com- 
ing from  the  pump,  and  the  process  of 
drawing  the  water  froitt  fche  ground  be- 
came impressed  on  her  mind.  ^Vith 
the  Impression  came  the  realization  of 
the  use  of  words. 


qhp  learned  33  new  words  that  day, 
and  from  that  day  on  the  world,  m 
darkness  about  her  became  a  living 
reality  through  words-words  that  she 
.was  constantly  learning. 

Learning  to  Speak. 

It  is  a  wonderful  story.  Nothing  just 
like  it  has  been  preserved  to  the  world. 
Mrs  Macy  said  it  proved  that  "a  men- 
tally sound  child  is  compelled  by  some! 
Inward  force  to  express  itself.  Not  the 
least  wonderful  part  of  It  all  was  the 
unfolding  of  the  teachers  mind 
through  the  same  process— the  new 
wonders  that  came  into  the  life  of  Mrs 
Macy  herself  during  these  first  years. 
When  it  first  dawned  on  Helen's  mind 
that  everything  in  the  world  had  a 
name  and  that  that  name  was  a  word, 
the  force  of  the  light  also  enriched  the 
powers  of  Mrs  Macy's  mind. 

There  were  no  formal  lessons  during 
alV  this  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
Mrs  Macy  was  "haunted  with  a  fear  ; 
that  because  our  work  was  so  pleasant 
there  must  be  something  wrong  about 
it"  But  there  Wasn't;  and  then  it  be- 
gan to  da.wn  on  her  that  this  natural 
way  of  giving  and  acquiring  knowledge 
was  the  right  way,  for  few  children 
with  all  their  senses  ever  made  such 
progress  as  did  Helen  Keller. 

"Manv  people  think  tliat  Helen  Kel- 
ler's work  at  Radcliffe,"  she  said,  "was 
made  easy  and  that  she  was  favored 
and  given  a  degree  as  a  child  is  given 
a  toy— just  to  please  her.  But  in  point 
of  fact,"  she  added,  "the  conditions  of 
Helen     Keller's     entrance     to     Racicliffe 

A.od  i^  fioMitwa^  &U&i9hQ^  iQrii^i'.Ji^ 
examinations  were  more  onerous  than 
those  attached  to  any  other  student,  i 
For  the  authorities  were  not  inclined 
to  take  her  seriously.  She  surprised 
them,  and  it  is  a  question  if  Radcliffe 
didn't  learn  something  to  its  own  peda- 
gogical advantage  from  Helen  Keller. 
She  asked  no  odds  and  she  got  none." 

"The  inanual  alphabet  opened  the 
door  of  her  mind,"  sfliid  Mrs  Macy,  "but 
the  s]3oken  word  gave  wings  to  herj 
thoughts."  Her  first  lessons  in  speech i 
were  given  by  Sarah  Fuller  trnd  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  lesson  Helen  said  to 
Mrs  Macy:   "I  am  not  dumb  now." 

She  explained  the  difficulties  Helen 
had  to  master  to  comprehend  speech. 
She  placed  her  thumb  on  the  speaker's 
throat,  two  fingers  on  the  lips  and  one 
on  the  nose.  In  this  way  she  got  the 
gutteral,  the  labial  and  the  nasal 
sounds.  Then  the  real  task  cajne  in 
imitating  by  her  own  unused  vocal  or- 
gans these  movements  of  the  throat, 
lips  and ,  nose.  Her  voice  naturally 
lacks  ,  vibration,  but  even  here  she.  is. 
continually  gaining.  She  has  gained 
much  in  this  respect  through  Charles 
White  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory. 

Miss    Keller's    Lecture. 

When  Miss  Keller  was  led  on  the 
platform,  smiling,  dresed  in  wMte  and 
with  a  bouquet  of  pinks  in  her  right 
hand,  a  great  burst  of  applause  went 


up  from  the  audience.  Slxe  smiled  and 
bowed  and  nervously  felt  for  Mrs 
Macy's  hand.  Then  she  said  in  that 
strange,  monotonous  but  sonorous 
voice: 

"I  am  glad  to  stand  before  you  In 
love  and-  fellowship.  I  cannot  tell  how 
you  look,  but  I  feel  a  loving  kindness 
iin  you  all  and  it  makes  me  happy." 

Helen  Keller  is  a  Sociahst  and  there 
were  many  Socialists  present  and  many 
of  her  remarks  were  addresed  to  these 
friends.  She  said:  "We  are  all  bound 
together  in  a  love  for  each  other  and 
the  success  of  our  movement  and  our 
lives  depend  on  this  love  for  each 
other.  Every  one  of  us  has  a  light  to 
make  the  most  of  our  lives — of  the  lives 
which  God  has  given  us. 

"A  ray  of  light  has  touched  the  dark- 
ness of  my  mind.  It  has  brought  sun- 
shine into  my  life.  I  was  blind,  now  I 
see;  I  was  deaf,  now  I  hear;  I  was 
dumb,  now  I  spelak.  The  hands  cf 
othere  have  wrought  this  miracle  in  me, 
and.it  has  also  come  through  the  love 
of  God. 

"Without  my  teacher,  without  you,  I 
should  be  nothing.  We  live  by  and  for 
each  other.  Do  you  wonder  I  love  the 
hand  that  has  taught  me.  I  have  felt 
its  glorious  power  to  work  and  impart 
wisdom.  The  wisdom  of  the  race  has 
come  through  the  hands.  The  happi- 
ness and  knowledge  of  my  life  have 
come  though  the  hands.  ' 

"Brave  and  good  men  have  laid  their 
very  hearts  in  my  hands.  That  is  why  I 
find  life  inspiring.  I  am  a  child  of  the 
manual  power  guided  by  love  and  Im- 
agination. Without  imagination  tliere  Is 
no  life.  ISly  soul  leaps  up  with  the  sun. 
I  lift  up  my  voice  to  the  Lord  of  life 
for  my  dauntless  soul. 

Wealth  of  the  Imagination. 

"Most  of  us  do  not  use  or  appreciate 
the  senses  or  the  mind  God  has  given 
us.  Life  should  be  filled  witih  melody. 
We  are  blind  to  all  the  pretty  ways  of 
children.  But  the  senses  alone  are  not 
enough.  It  Is  only  when  united  wi^tlj 
imagination,  and  thought  and  feeling, 
that  the  senses  acquire  full  value.  Can 
you  see  the  splendor  of  the  sunset? 
Can  yoti  look  up  at  the  stars  without 
emotion:'  I  have  never  b^en  able  to 
see  these  wonderful  flres  In  the  sky, 
excep;t  through  my  imagination. 

"But  the  starless  night  of  blindness 
has  Its  wonders.  The  wind  on  my  cheek 
touches  my  Imagination.  There  is  a 
divinity  that  caii  only  be  felt  through 
tihe  imagination  and  through  coui-age. 
Love  can  rend  asunder  the  iron  gates 
of  darkness.  Devotion  brea^ks  through 
fthe  high  walls  of  pride  and  ignorance.: 
The  world  is  full  of  love." 

Placing  her  hand  on  Mrs  Macy's  face 
Helen  Keller  then  answered  some  ques- 
tionp  from  the  audience.  Mrs  Macy  re- 
peated the  question  orally.  Helen  re- 
peat-d  it  orally  after  Mrs  Macy,  then 
aiis-svered  the  question.  Mrs  Macy  said 
to  Helen: 

"Doesn't  iti  make  you  feel  very  old  to 
stand  on  this  platform?"  ,   ^    ^ 

Answer—  No,  it  makes  me  glad  be- 
cause iit  brings  back  memories  of  friends 
Who  have  been  so  good  to  me." 


Sure  Enough  Socialist. 

Mrs  Macy — It  makes  me  feel  olfl  as 
Methuselah,  because  from  this  plat- 
form I  spoke  my  valedictory  26  years 

ago. 

Helen— I  spelled  my  first  words  on.  this 
platform.  The  years  flow  by  so  quickly. 

Mrs  Macy— Are  you  a  real  Socialist  or 
only  a  parlor  Socialist? 

Helen— A  real  Socialist. 

Mrs  Macy,  laug-hing— What  "kind  of  a 
Socialist  did  you  say  you  were? 

Helen— A  sure  enougrh  one.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mrs  Macy — I  know  there  Is  sonnethlng 
wrong  about  Socialism,  if  I  could  only 
find  out  what  it  is. 

Helen — Please  let  me  know  when  you 
find  out  what  it  is.  The  lazy  ones 
won't  get  all  't'he  cake  under  Socialism 
as  they  do  now. 

A  voice  in  the  audience— Can  she  feel 
the  eipplause? 

Helen— Yes.     (Loud  applause.) 

A  voice— What  is  the  first  thing  you 
can  remember? 

Helen— My  mother. 

A  voice— Do  you  believe  God  is  love? 

Helsft-aii^es  ift^f 653,    


helen'keller 

TALKS  TO  3000 


Helen  Keller  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  lecture  platform  before 
nearIj&-.3ee».^.eople  in  the  auditorium  of 
Tremont   Temple   last   night. 

For  more  than  a  half-hour  Miss  Kel- 
ler stood  upon  the  rostrum  and  held  a 
great  audience  spellbound  with  spoken 
words  from  lips  that  long  were  dumb. 
With  sightless  eyes  and  eai's  that  con- 
veyed to  her  no  sound  this  wonderful 
girl  stood  forth  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress  that   elicited   rounds   of  applause. 

Although  totally  blind  and  deaf.  Miss 
Keller's       delicately       ti^ained       senses 
caught  the  vibrations  of  the  thousands! 
of  clapping  hands  and  she  would  pause 
and  smile  until  the  applause  died  away. 

Miss     Keller    made     a     plea     for     the^ 
brotherhood    of   man    and   a   better  us^ 
of  the  senses. 
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REAL  SOCIAUST 


Not  One  of  Parlor  Kind,  She 

Tells  Tremont  Temple 

Audience. 


"It  is  more  difficult  to  teach  Ignorance 
to  thinlc  and  Insensibility  to  feel  than 
St  is  to  teach  a  blind  man  to  see  the 
sunshine,"  said  Helen  Keller,  speaking 
li  Tremont  Temple  last  evening  on  "The 
|Heart  and  the  Hand  and  True  Social- 
ism." 

"How. can  you  with  eyes  look  up  to 
the  stars  without  emotion?"  Miss  Keller 
continued.  "I  have  never  beheld  those 
wonderful  fires  in  the  sky,  but  I  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  them.  Even  the  star- 
less night  of  blindness  has  its  wonders. 
In  the  imagination  there  are  the  hues  of 
Paradise.  Look— listen— feel— think !  The 
world  is  full  of  miracles.  Look  for  them 
and  you  will  find  them.  The  rays  of 
light  from  another's  mind  touched  my 
darkened  consciousness,  and,  whereas  I 
was  blind,  now  I  see;  whereas  I  waa 
deaf,  now  I  hear;  whereas  I  was  dumb, 
now  I  speak.  It  was  through  the  hands 
of  others  that  I  found  my  mother  and 
father,  the  world,  my  soul,  a~  -l  love, 
and  God. 

"Without  my  teacher  I  should  be 
nothing.  Without  you  I  should  b3 
life  for  each  other  is  the  only  life 
worth  living.  All  that  is  noble  and 
generous  has  come  to  me  through  the 
hand.  Great  and  good  men  have  laid 
their  very  hearts  in  my  hand — that  is 
why  I  find  life  radiant  even  though 
the  wide  world  of  sunlight  is  closed  to 
me. 

"Let  Us  Defy  Fetters." 

"That  all  men  may  some  day  be 
united  in  one  heart — that  is  my  vision, 
that  is  my  dream.  Let  us  not  practise 
dumb  resignation,  but  rather  a  proud<i 
defiance  of  fetters.  My  soul  leaps  up 
toward  this  vision.  We  need  to  be- 
lieve  more   in   our   powers.     Tou   behold; 


the  sun  and  moon  and  earth.  Your  ears  ' 
are  filled  with  melody.  We  who  are 
blind  can,  however,  know  through  our 
,  hands  all  growing-  things,  all  endear- 
ments of  affection.  We  perceive  these 
things  through  the  imagination." 

Mrs.  John  Macy,  who  for  26  years 
has  been  Miss  Keller's  teacher,  invited 
the  audience  to  ask  questions.  These 
questions  were  spoken  to  Miss  Keller 
by  Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Keller  read 
them  by  placing  her  fingers  on  the 
teachers's  mouth.  The  questioner  askedj 
what  first  made  Miss  Keller  a  Socialist,  j 

"I  loved  justice  and  fair  dealing,"! 
replieVi  Miss  Keller,  "and  I'm  a  suffra- 
gist for  the  same  reason."'  In  answer  to 
other  queries  she  said,  "No,  my  teacher 
is  not  a  Socialist.  The  l^rst  thing  I 
remember  is  my  mother.  Yes,  indeed, 
I  believe  God  is  love.  I  can  feel  the  ap- 
plause. I'm  not  a  parlor  Socialist.  I'm 
a  real  Socialist — a  Sure- enough  one. 
Socialism  is  the  ownership  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  means  of  production  and  a 
proper  distribution  of  the  necessities! 
of  life."  ! 

"What    a    lot    of    long    words!"     said' 
Mrs.   Macy.  i 

Time  to  Be  Lazy. 

"Socialism  is  longer  still,"  replied  Miss 
Keller;  "Socialism  won't  destroy  incen- 
tive—incentive is  merely  a  desire  for 
food,  clothes,  -lappiness.  Socialism  won't 
make  people  lazy,  but  I  think  it's  time! 
the  workers  had  a  chance  to  be  lazy. 
Really,  the  lazy  ones  will  not  get  the 
cake  under  Socialism,  as  they  do  now.'' 
Mrs.  Macy  explained  that  she  herself 
had  spoken  her  valedictory  from  the 
platform  of  Tremont  Temple  26  years 
ago.  Miss  Keller  replied  that  she  spelled! 
her  first  speech  on  her  fingers  here—: 
"but  I  won't  say'  how  long  ago,"  she 
added.  Finally  Mrs.  Macy  said:  "I 
know  there's  sometliing-  wrong  about 
Socialism,  if  I  could  only  think  wiiat 
it  is." 

"Please  let  me  know  when  you  find 
out,"  Miss  Keller  answered. 

Before  Miss  Keller's  lecture,  Mrs. 
Macy  told  of  her  pupil's  education  at 
home  in  Alabama,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  where  the  authorities 
made  it  very  hard  for  the  blind  deaf 
mute,  "It  would  have  been  easier  for' 
Helen  if  I  had  been  permitted  to  be 
present  at  her  examinations,"  said  Mrs.  i 
Macy.  "but  the  college  authorities 
.seemed  to  doubt  our  good  faith  or 
could  not  adjust  themselves  to  new 
and  unique  conditions.  It  was  an 
achievement  for  Helen  to  win  her  de- 
gree. But,  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  I  consider  the  four  years  spent 
at  Rad cliff e  practically  wasted.  We  do 
not  look  back  at  our  college  life  with 
very  much  pleasure.  The  girls  were 
kind  and  friendly,  but  oui-  work  took  so 
much  time  that  we  missed  the  college 
life  itself."  iiiiii^ 
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Fm  a  Suffragist  Because  I  Love  Fair  Dealing,*' 
She  Tells  Throng  at  Tremont 
Temple. 


"It  is  more  difficult  to  teach  ignorance 
o  think  and  Insensibility  to  feel  than 
t  is  to  teach  a  blind  man  to  see  the 
lunshine,"  said  Helen  Keller,  speaking 
n  Tremont  Temple  on  "The  Heart  and 
he  Hand  and  True  Socialism." 
"How  can  you  with  eyes  look  up  to 
he  stars  without  emotion?"  Miss  Keller 
lontinued.  "I  have  never  beheld  those 
.vcnderful  flres  In  the  sky,  but  I  tremble 
it  the  thought  of  them.  Even  the  star- 
ess  night  of  blindness  has  Its  wonders, 
[n  the  imagination  there  are  thp  hues  of 
Paradise.  Look— listen— feel— think!  The 
vorld  Is  full  of  miracles.  Look  for  them 
md  you  will  find  them.  The  rays  of 
ight  from  another's  mind  touched  my 
larkened  consciousness,  and,  whereas  I 
was  blind,  now  I  see;  whereas  I  was 
deaf,  now  I  hear;  whereas  I  was  dumb, 
now  I  speak.  It  was  through  the  hands 
of  others  that  I  found  my  mother  and 
father,  the  world,  my  soul,  r  .  love, 
and  God. 

"Without  my  teacher  I  should  be 
nothing.  Without  you  I  should  hi 
life  for  each  other  is  the  only  life 
worth  living.  All  that  is  noble  and 
generous  has  come  to  me  through  the 
hand.  Great  and  good  men  have  laid 
their  very  hearts  in  mj^  hand — that  is 
why  I  find  life  radiant  even  though 
the  wide  world  of  sunlight  Is  closed  to 
me. 

"Let  Us  Defy  Fetters." 
"That  all  men  may  some  day  be 
unired  in  one  heart — that  is  my  vision, 
that  is  my  dream.  Let  us  not  practise' 
dumb  resignation,  but  rather  a  proud 
defiance  of  fetters.  My  soul  leaps  up 
[toward  this  vision.  We  need  to  be- 
[lieve   more   in  our   powers.     You   behold 


the  sun  and  moon  and  earth.  Your  ears 
are-  filled  with  melody..  We  who  are, 
blind  can,  however,  know  through  our  I 
hands  all.  growing  things,  all  endear- 
ments of  a'ffection.  We  perceive  these 
things  through  the  imagination." 

Mrs.  John  Macy,  who  for  26  years 
has  been  Miss  Keller's  teacher,  Invited, 
the  audience  to  ask  questions.  These 
questions  were  spoken  to  Miss  Keller 
by  Mrs.  Macy ,  and  Miss  Keller  read ' 
them  by  placing  her  fingers  on  the 
teachers's  mouth.  The  questioner  asked  i 
what  first  made  Miss  Keller  a  Socialist,  i 
"I  loved  justice  and  fair  dealing,"  I 
replied  Miss  Keller,  "and  I'm  a  suftra- ] 
gist  for  the  same  reason."  In  answer  to 
other  queries  she  said,  "No,  my  teacher , 
is  not  a  Socialist,  The  first  thing  Ij 
remember  is  my  mother.  Yes,  indeed, j 
I  believe  God  is  love.  I  can  feel  the  ap-j 
plause.  I'm  not  a  parlor  Socialist.  I'm, 
a  real  Socialist — a  sure-enough  one.  ^ 
Socialism  Is  the  ownership  by  the  peo-! 
pie  of  the  means  of  production  and  a 
proper  distribution  of  the  necessities 
of  life." 

"WhaLt    a    lot    of    long    words!"    said 
Mrs.    Macy. 

Time  to  Be  Lazy. 
"Socialism  is  longer  still,"  replied  Miss 
"Keller;  "Socialism  won't  destroy  incen- 
tive—incentive  is  merely  a  desire  for 
food,  clothes,  iiapplness.  Socialism  won't 
make  people  lazyj  but  I  think  it's  time 
the  workers  had  a  chance  to  be  lazy. 
Really,  the  lazy  ones  v/ill  not  get  the 
cake  under  Socialism,  .as  they  do  now." 
Mrs.  Macy  explained  that  she  herself 
had  spoken  her  valedictory  from  the 
platform  of  Tremont  Temple  26  years 
ago.  Miss  Keller  replied  that  she  spelled 
her  first  speech  on  her  fingers  here— 
"but  I  won't  say  how  long  ago,"  she 
added.  Finally  Mrs.  Macy  said:  "I 
know  there's  something  wrong  about 
Socialism,  if  I  could  only  think  what 
it  is."  I 

"Please  let  me  know  when  you  findi 
out,"  Miss  Keller  answered.  I 

Befor-e  Miss  Keller's  lecture,  Mrs.  1 
Macy  told  of  her  pupil's  education  at 
home  in  Alabama,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  at  Rad-; 
cliff  e  College,  where  the  authorities  i 
made  it  very  hard  for  the  blind  deaf| 
mute.  "It  would  have  been  easier  fori 
Helen  if  I  had  been  permitted  to  bej 
present  at  her  examinations,"  said  Mrs.J 
Macy.  "but  the  college  authorities; 
seemed  to  doubt  our  good  faith  or 
could  not  adjust  themselves  to  new| 
and  unique  conditions.  It  was  an! 
achievement  for  Helen  to  win  her  de-j 
gree.  But,  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  I  consider  the  four  years  spent; 
at  Radcliffe  practically  wasted'.  We  dq 
not  look  back  at  our  college  life  with 
very  much  pleasure.  The  girls  were 
kind  and  friendly,  but  our  work  took  sq 
much  time  that  we  missed  the  collegel 
life  itself."  I 
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"FREEDOM  FOB  mr 

.{  V 

Declares  for  Socialism  and 

Equal  Suffrage  in  First 

Lecture. 


"Freedom  for  everyone"  was  the  key- 
note of  the  lecture  by  Helen  Keller, 
the  marvelous  deaf  and  blind  grirl,  in 
Tremont  Temple   last  night. 

Miss  Keller  declared  for  woman  suf- 
frage because  she  loves  jiistice  and  fair 
dealing. 

She  stood  from  the  audience  and  an- 
swered every  sort  of  question  from 
"What  Is  your  earliest  memory?"  to 
"What  is  your  definition  of  socialism?' 
She  read  with  her  fingers  and  what  she 
said  was  faithfully  repeated  by  the  lips 
of  her  lifelong  companion,  Mrs.  John 
Macy. 

She  affirmed  her  stand  for  suffrage 
"for  women  and. for  everyone,"  and  for 
i  socialism. 

j  The  most  curious  Incident  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  evenings  that  a 
Boston  audience  has  ever  witnessed 
was  in  the  matter  of  applause.  After 
several  questions  some  one  asked,  "Can 
she  hear  or  understand  the  appla-use?" 

The  question  had  hardly  been  framed 
beneath  Miss  Keller's  fingers  on  Mrs. 
Macy's  lips,  when  the  girl  cried,  "Oh, 
yes,  I  can  feel  it." 

Miss  Keller  almost  laughed  in  her 
delight  at  the  applause  that  had  been 
[Withheld  before  only  because  of  the 
impression  that  she  could  not  know 
it  if  given.  Thereafter  every  bright  re- 
imark  that  she  made  was  greeted  by 
ibearty  clapping. 

Someone  in  the  audience  asked  the 
iyoung  woma.n's  definition  of  socialism. 
iShe'  replied  with  the  brief  one  includ- 
ing little  more  than  the  ownership  by 
I  the.  people  of  production,  distribution 
and  land.  She  said  she  could  not  talk 
I  at  length  on  it  for  the  same  reasoni 
she  could  not  read  the  Declaration  of 
I  Independence,  because  it  took  so  many 
I  long  words. 
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HELEN.KELLER 

^dAKES  address: 

_\ear]y  3000  persons  assembled  in  Tre- ; 
mout  Temple  last  night  .to  hear  Miss! 
Helen  Keller  speak  on  educational,  social' 
and  political  subjects.  Mrs.  Macy,  the! 
oii-l's  teacher,  made  an  introductory  ad- 
dress explaining  the  difficulties  Miss 
Keller  had  overcome  and  how  she  had 
acquired    considerable    knowdedge.  _j 
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TJnfprt}inate  Who  Bef eatecl '  Misf ortunp 

*"  ito  Be  Heard  Here,  '"^ 
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Heleft'  Keller,  who  is  to  speak  at] 
Unity  hall  Friday  evening,  April  4,  has 
overcome  so  many  obstacles  in  her  ca- 
reer and  has  accomplished  so  many' 
wonderful  achievements  that  her  at 
last  having  learned  to  speak  seems  buti 
a  natural  crowning  of  her  years  of 
labor.  This  has  been  her  greatest 
task,  however,  and  has  been.  only,  the 
result  of  years  of  unparalleled  pa- 
tience and  effort.  It  is  said  by  great 
aural  surgeons  to  be  the  greatest  in- 
dividual achieA'ement  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  education.  , 

Being  able  to  give  voice  to  the 
thoughts  of  her  active  brain,  Helen; 
Keller  brings  a  message  that  is  full  of 
a  sunshine  which  she  in  her  blindness; 
gees  more  fully  than  do  those  ^yho: 
have  sight.  It  is  a  message  addressed 
to  those  who,  having  eyes,  see  not 
and,  having  ears,  hear  not;  for  no  one' 
can  hear  Helen  Keller's  optimism  and 
cheerfulness  without  being  thankful, 
for  what  are  deemed  to  be. 
nary  faculties 


Miss  HeJeaJ^ller,  Ae  wonderful 
blind  deaf  naute,  made  her  public  aip- 
pearance  last  evening  at  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  when  she  interested 
a  large  audience.  This  is  her  first 
season  on  the  lecture  i)latform,  her 
subject  being  "The  Heart  and  the 
Hand,  or  the  Right  Use  of  Our 
Senses."  A  local  organization  is  plan- 
ning to  book  Miss  Keller  for  an  en- 
gagement in  the  near  future.  Her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Macy  (Anne  M.  Sulli- 
van), accompanies  her  on  her  tour. 
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MANY  HLUilLrEOPLE 

TO  MEET  MISS  HELLER 


A  number  of  people  who  have  been 
blind  from  birth  have  requested  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  Miss  Keller  person- 
ally. Miss  Helen  Keller  will  be  at  the 
Metliodist  church  Friday  night.  Plans 
are  under  way  whereby  all,  blind,  deaf, 
dumb,  may  meet  her.  Any  wishing-  this 
privilege  are  requested  to  make  known 
the  desire  to  the  committee  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Present  indications  are  that  the 
church  will  be  filled  to  its  capacity 
when  Miss  Keller  makes  her  appear- 
ance here  Friday  night. 


Miss  Helen  Keller  can  see  more  In  so- 
cialism than  most  people  can,  but  this 
do&s  not  necessarily  give  her  an  advan- 
tage over  the  other  members  of  society. 


-TBACSfR  TO  SPEAK  ^  ^ 
WITH  HELEN  KELL 


Mi's.   Macy  to  Describe  Early  Educa- 
tion  of   Her   Blind   PupU. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  will  lecture  at 
Unity  Hall  Friday  evening,  April  4, 
at  8.15  o'clock,  under  the  auspices,' 
,of  the  Hartford  branch  of  the  Georgej 
•Junior  Republic,  on  "The  Heart  and] 
the  Hand,  or  the  Right  XlBe  of  the] 
Senses."  The  name  of  Helen  Kel-I 
ler  can  never  be  separated  from, 
that  of  Mrs.  Macy  (Anne  M.  Sulli-, 
van)i  her  teacher  and  companion 
-for  twenty-six  years,  who  opened  the 
gates  for  her  to  the  outside  world.  ^ 
One  hardly  knows  whom  to  admire 
more,  the  scholar  or  the  teacher.  As 
they  have  never  been  separated  these: 
many  years,  so  they  are  not  separated 
on    the    lecture    platform.  ,  j 

Mrs.    Macy   will    speak    first,    telling! 
iof  how  she  came  to  teach  Helen  Kel-] 
ler,    how   she    first   was   able   to    com-j 
>  municate    with       the       child's     mincy 
through  a  natural  craving  for  a  dollff 
then  how  other  words  and  ideas  came 
one    by    one;     and    how    finally,     one 
day.  the  whole  system  of  finger  spellvj 
ing  dawned  on  Helen  Keller,  and  thfi 
barrier  to  the  outside  world  was  pas- 
sed.       It  was  still   difficult  going,   but' 
Miss    Keller's    indomitable     will     an^ 
Mrs.    Macy's    patience    mastered      allj 
The   desire  to  speak   was   the   hardest 
;  of  all  to  teach,  for  every  vocal  move-j 
!  ment  had  to  be  learned  and  imitated 
I  by   Miss   Keller.        Only   after   twenty* 
'  years    is    she    able    to    make    herselfi 
I  heard    and    understood    by    large    au-| 
'  diences.        But  she  can  speak  and  she 
uses  her   new   power  to   sp'read   cheer 
:  and    happiness.  i 

|.      When    Mrs.    Macy    explains    all    ofi 
j  these   preliminary  stages,  an  explana-! 
|,tion    that    is    of    the    profoundest    m- 
1  terest,    Helen    Keller    is      introduced, 
;  and,    by    her    teacher's    side,    she    de-i 
livers  her  message.       At  its  close,  shet 
answers    the    questions    of    her      au-| 
dience,    transmitted    to    her    by      her! 
teacher.        This    is    one    of    the    most 
interesting    parts    of    the    lecture,    fori 
k^it    reveals    best    the    acuteness      and' 
Wljjickness  of  l^^rjni^^i^-^— ——— iBWBi 


Roclljoor^,  Tlljuss.   Irtt^xJ L^-uS . 


TUau^^^v   X7.   1-^13. 


[iss  Helen  Keller  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Girl  is 
in  Boston  Lecturing. 


The  accompanying  picture  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller  and  her  companion, 
(Mrs.  Macy),  was  printed  in  the 
Breeze  several  years  ago  at  the  time 
the  summer  salesroom,  "The  Handi- 
craft Shop  for  the  Blind"  was  opened 
in  Manchester.  Standing  on  the  little 
green  in  the  square,  in  front  of  the 
shop.  Miss  Keller  delivered  a  brie^^ 
speech  to  the  large  number  of  towns- 
people and  summer  residents  present. 
Since  then  the  shop  has  been  torn 
down  and  the  salesroom  is  now  located 
on  Bridge  street. 

This  is  of  interest  at  the  present 
time  because  Miss  Keller  and  her  com- 
panion are  in  Boston  and  during  the 
past  few  days  have  propounded  the 
doctrines  of  Socialism  to  thousands 
of  people  in  that  city  from  the  plat- 
form of  Tremont  Temple.  As  she 
stated  in  her  lecture  in  that  auditor- 
ium Monday  night  she  is  not  of  "the 
parlor  type  of  Socialists."  To  quote 
her,  she  is  "a  sure-enough  one." 

Miss  Keller  is  also  a  suffragist,  be- 
cause, as  she  says,  "I  love  justice  and 
fair  dealing.  Socialism  won't  destroy 
incentive — incentive  is  merely  a  de- 
sire for  food,  clothes,  happiness.  It 
won't  make  people  lazy,  but  I  think 
it's  time  the  workers  had  a  chance  to 
be  lazy.  Really,  the  lazy  ones  will 
not  the. get  the  cake  under  Socialism 
as  thaaL  dp  now." 


llELErKELLER 
iRINGS  CHEER 

j 

Famous  Blind  Girl    Here  Last 
Night 


AT  METHODIST   CHURCH 


Large  Audience  Hears  Life 
Story,  of  One  of  World's 
Most  Famous  Women 


An  audience  of  more  than  12i00  heard 
and  applauded  what  was  in  many  ways 
the  most  remarkable  lecture  ever 
heard  in  this  city,  wben  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  noted  iliii1iiiiiii>r"'^  deaf  girl 
spoke  at  the  Methodist  church  last 
night.  To  be  within  the  sound  of  a 
voice  that  had  been  stilled  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  speaker's  life  and 
to  hear  words  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
could  not  herself  hear  them  and  to 
look  upon  this  marvel  of  industry  and 
patience,  totally  deaf  and  blind,  yet 
able  to  acquire  and  communicate 
knowledge  was  the  renaarkable  exper- 
ience the  audience  of  last  night  en- 
poyed.  Her  message,  although  brief, 
was  one  of  sunshine  and  good  cheer 
and  she  delighted  her  audience  by  her 
sweetness  and  mildness. 

Miss  Keller  said  that  she  was  de- 
lighted to  be  with  North  Adams  peo- 
ple, and  that  her  only  hope  was  that 
she  could  bring  good  cheer  and  hap- 
piness into  the  lives  of  others.  She 
dwelt  some  time  on  the  fellowship  of 
man  and  said  that  people,  banded  to- 
gether, all  working  for  the  one  pur- 
pose  could   not   help    succeeding.     She 


said  she  was  once  asked  why  she  lilt-  > 
e&  flowers  when  she  could  not  see  them,  '• 
and  she  said  her  reply  w^s  'their 
fragrance  makes  me  love  them." 
yhe  also  told  of  the  stars,  although 
not  visible  to  her  the  light  of  them  she 
t-aid  reached  her  very  soul.  Through- 
out her  address  her  facial  expressions 
were  pictures  of  feeling,  and  especial- 
ly when  she  mentioned  God's  name, 
she  plainly  showed  her  great  love  and 
reverence  for  Him  in  whom  she  has 
euch  great  confidence.  It  caused  her 
audience  to  be  deeply  moved.  That^ 
)ne  afilicted  as  Miss  Keller  is  could 
De  so  thanliful  and  so  deeply  filled 
Aith  a  spirit  so  ideal  and  religious 
was  inspiring.  The  ending  of  her  ad- 
dress will  linger  long  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  heard  it  and  it  was  several 
minutes  before  the  applause  which  fol- 
lowed was  ended. 

Preceding  Miss  Keller,  Mrs,  Macy, 
her  instructress,  who  is  in  many  ways 
almost  as  remarkable  as  the  girl  her- 
self, related  the  story  of  the  girl's  life 
from  the  time  of  their  first  meeting. 
She  first  saw  Miss  Keller  when  the 
latter  was  between  six  and  sevfen  years 
old  and  the  impression  she  received 
from  that  meeting  was  one  that  she 
could  never  forget. 

The  father  of  Helen  had  for  some 
time  during  an  early  illness  of  the 
child  been  in  communication  with  some 
of  the  prominent  doctors  and  all  were 
of  the  impression  that  her  case  was 
liopeless,  but  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  refert-ed  her  to  the  authorities  of 
Perkins  Institute,  of  Watertown.  Mr. 
Keller  at  once  communicated  with  the 
president  of  that  institution  and  the 
plans  for  her  education  were  arranged. 
Mrs.  Macy  who  was  at  that  time  teach 
er  at  the  college,  and  who  was  herself 
almost  totally  blind,  until  she  was  18, 
was  chosen  for  thed  ifficult  task".  As 
told  by  Mrs.  Macy,  she  had  but  few 
tools  to  work  with  and  with  no  concep- 
tion what  course  to  follow.  The  day 
of  her  arrival  in  the  small  town  in 
Alabama  in  which  Mise  Keller  was 
then  living  is  one  incident  tn  the  lives 
of  both  teacher  and  pupil  that  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  either.  It  seem- 
ed to  Helen,  she  said,  that  some  one 
was  coming  to  her  home  from  afar  off, 
and  after  her  mother  left  to  meet  Mrs. 
Macy  at  the  depot,  she  refused  to  leave 
the  doorway  of  the  house.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Macy  shie  , 


rushed  into  the  amis  of,  the  latter  and 
it  was  some  time  before  she  would 
leave  the  side  of  the  visitor. 

Mirs.   Macy  also  related  her  meeting 
the  second  day  of  her  stay  at  the  Kel- 
ler home,  and  said  that  the  child  seem- 
ed to  know  that  she  was  about  to  learn 
something   of   the   world   and   its   sur- 
roundings.     For    several     days      Mrs. 
Macy's.  task  seemed  to  be  one  of  suc- 
jcess,    but   one    day   Helen   in  an   out- 
I  burst  of  temper  at  something  she  could 
fnot   understand,    nearly    destroyed    the 
Uiopes   of  her  teacher,   and   it  required 
[much  diplomacy  and  tact  to  persaude 
iher  to  make  another  etart.    Mrs.  Macy 
had  been  at  the  Keller  home  just  one 
month  when  the  first  real  awakening- 
of  the  child's  mind  was  noticed.     She 
and  her  teacher  were     at     the     pump 
getting  a   drink   of   water,    and   Helen 
was  holding  the  cup  while  Mrs.  Macy 
i  pumped    the    water.      By    toch    of    the 
fingers   Helen   spelled  the   word  water 
more   rapidly  than  usual,   and '  repeat- 
ed  it   several   times.     She   also   spelled 
other  words  which  she  had  learned  by 
the  touch  of  the  fingers, and  as  if  hav- 
ing been  awakened   from  a  long  sleep 
she  showed  her  appreciation  by  putting 
her  arms  around  her  teacher's  neck  and 
kissed   her.      It   has    taken   25   days   to 
I  teach  Helen     eight    nouns     and     three 
I  verbs,      but     during     the     next     three 
jdays    after   the    opening    of   the   brain 
■  cells   as    her     teacher     termed    it,    she 
!  learned  30  new  nouns  and  several  new 
[verbs.    The  child  soon  learned  the  dif- 
ference between  bad  and  good,  and  it 
jWas  not  long  before  she  was  applying 
the    adjectives    in    her    finger    reading. 
Soon  books  were  taken  and  such  stor- 
ies as  Red  Riding  Hood  and  other  tales 
were   acted   out   in  a   spirited  manner. 
Chairs,     tables     and     other     household 
goods  were  brought  into  use  during  the 
reading  of  the  stories.    Helen  had  been 
reading  with  the  touch  of  her   fingers 
for  about  two  years  when  she  insisted 
I  upon  learning  to  talk,  and  then  the  real 
itest  of  her  ability  came.     The  girl  was 
I  taken  to  Miss  Fuller  a  teacher  in  Bos- 
ton and  with  the  aid  of  Charles  White, 
la  noted  music  teacher  of  the  same  city 
jthe  work  of  teaching  Helen  to  talk  was 
I  started. 

'-After  seven  lessons  she  began  to 
Imake  queer  sounds  with  her  mouth 
and  it  was  not  long  before  she  could 
say  a  few  words,  although  not  very 
distinctly.     It  required  20  years  of  hard 
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Following  the  lecture  Mre.  Macy  in- 
troduced all  wlio  wished  to  meet  Miss 
Keller,  and  it  is  estimated  that  she 
shook  the  hands  of  nearly  a  1000  people. 
Among  those  who  met  her  were  three 
young-  students  from  the  deaf  and 
dumb  school  at  Hartford.  They  con- 
vereed  ■with  her  by  means  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet  by  placing  their 
fingers  agaii^st  her  and  she  answered 
in  the  same  manner.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions she  asked  them,  was  "why  are 
you  here,  should  you  not  be  at  work  on 
your  studies?"  and  they  replied  that 
they  were  anxious  to  meet  her  and  for 
that  reason  were  present.  This  seemed 
t(J*if4ga^  Miss  Keller  and  she  thanked 
llii  iiiiT  iiiiihi  i1 1 __^^i^^^^ 
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HELEN  KELLER  TO  K"^^ 
LECTURE  HERE  FltiDAY. 

Brooklyn    Tribute   to   Blind    Girl    and 
Her  Teacher. 

'  Helen  Keller,  who  is  to  speak  at 
Unity  Hall  on  Friday  evening  of  next 
week,  recently-  appeared  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  with  her  teacher,  Mrs.  John 
Macy,  who  will  be  with  her  in  this 
citj".  The  "Standard  Union"  said  of 
the  appearance  of  Miss  Keller  and  her 
•  teacher: — 

"I  was  blind  and  now  I  can  see.  I 
was  dumb  and  now  I  can  speak.  I 
was  deaf  and  now  I  can  hear,"  and 
"I  thank  the  Lord.  O  Lord,  in  thee 
have  I  trusted.'  When  Helen  Keller 
said  these  -words  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  last  evening,  so  cheerful  and 
brave,  people  saw  her  through  swim- 
ming eyes.  "W^hen  she  said  that  she  has 
received  so  very  much  kindness  through 
her  hands  that  she  longs  to  give  it 
back  to  the  world  in  helpfulness,  and 
then  that  it  is  through  a  sense  of 
brotherhood,  a  working  together,  that 
much  can  be  accomplished  for  good, 
people  loved  her.  "When  she  spoke  of 
the  help  that  imagination  joined  to  a 
strong  will  can  give,  people  admired 
her  for  her  grit. 

^'— Adnairation  was  divided  between 
Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
John  Macy  (Anne  M.  Sullivan),  who 
gave  the  preliminary  address,  sat  by 
Miss  Keller  while  she  talked,  and 
afterwards  gave  a  demonstration  with 
her  of  lip  reading.  Miss  Keller  placed 
her    hajid  •  on    her    teacher's    face,    the 


fingers  in  contact  with  the  nose,  lips 
and  throat,  and  read  so  quickly  that 
^he  answered  before  one  would  think 
she  could  have, read  the  question.  Sev- 
eral questions  were  asked  after  the 
address.  One  man  wished  to  know 
how  many  words  were  in  It.  Miss 
Keller  answered  "Many,"  and  then 
said  that  there  were  about  600,  though 
some,  of  course,  were  often  repeated. 
Then  Frederic  W.  Hlnrichs,  who  sat 
near  the  platform,  asked  her  to  speak 
in  German,  when  she  responded  as 
quickly  as  she  had  in  English,  finish- 
ing with  "Guten  Abend,"  as  she  left 
the   platform. 

Of  course,  she  was  recalled  and 
bowed  many  times  when  her  teacher's 
readj'  hand  told  her  that  people  were 
applauding.  The  marvel  of  it  all  was 
apparent  while  Miss  Keller  was  upon 
the  stage.  But  the  still  greater  mar- 
vel came  when  one  talked  -with  her 
after^vards.  Then  the  fact  that  she 
is  deaf  and  blind  was  hardly  notice- 
able, so  light  is  her  touch  upon  one's 
face,  so  merry  the  light  in  her  eyes, 
and  so  immediate  her  comprehension. 
A  number  of  her  Brooklyn  friends 
came  afterwards  to  the  greenroom  to 
3ee  her. 
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Her.  Teacher,  Mrs.  Macy,  Will 

Also    Speak    at    Dickinson 

'    High  School  Monday  NightJ 


On  Monday  evening  ne.vf  Helen  Keller 
and  lier  teacher,  Mr.s.  iNIaey,  will  de- 
liver fheir  first  lecture  in  Jersey  Cify  at 
the  Dickinson  High  Scliool.  Tlie  lee-' 
ture  will  have  special  local  interest, 
for  it  has  been  arrang:ed  by  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Henry  S.vnder  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
for  the  benefit  of  classes  for  blind,  deaf, 
and  defective  children.  ' 


Helen  Keller  has  overcome  so  -many 
obstacles  In  lier  career  and  lias  accorff- 


HELEN  KELLER, 

plislied  so  many  wonderful  achieve- 
iiients  dial  her  al  last  having  learned 
to  speak  seems  but  a  natural  crowning 
:  of  her  years  of  labor.  This  has  been 
her  greatest  last;,  however,  and  has 
been  only  tlie  result  of  years  of  un- 
paralleled patience  and  effort.  II  is 
said  by  distinguished  aural  surgeons 
:  to  be  the  greatest  -individual  achieve- 
ment in  Ihe, history  of  education. 

Being    able      lo     give    voice    to    the 

lliougtils    of    her    active     lirain,    Helen 

Keller  brings  a  message  I  hat  is  full  of 

,.a  sunshine  which  she  in  her  blindness 

i  sees  more  fully,  than  do  those  who  have 

sight.     It    is    a    message    addressed    to 

j  those  who,   having  eyes,  see   not,   and 

having  ears,  hear  not,  for  no  one  can 

I  hear  f{elen  Keller's  optimism  and  cheer- 

!  fulness    without      being     thankful    for 

I  what   are   deemed   to   be    the   ordinary 

fa/tulties  of  life. 

The  name  of  Helen  Keller  can  never 

be  separated   from    (hal    of  Mrs.  Macy 

I  (Anne    M.    SuUiv^ur.    Iho    leaclier    and 

1  companion    uf    I w only-six    years,    who 

t  opened  the  gales  for  her  to  Ihe  outside 

world.     One    hardly    knows   whom    to 

aJniire    (he    uKtre,    Ihe    scholar   or   the 

j  teacher.    As  I  hey  have  never  been  sep- 

jarated   these   many  years,  so   are   they 

I  not  separated  on  the  lecture  platform. 


Mrs.  Afacy  will  speak  llrst,  leilin^  ot'l 
how  sln^  came  (.0  leadi  Ui'lfii  Keller, | 
liow  she  lirst  was  able  lo  communi-; 
cat'"  Willi  (lie  eliild's  mind  Ihrougli  a 
nalurul  craving  for  a  dull  llien  iiow 
oUier  \\ords  and  ideas  came  one  liy-i 
mie,  and  liow  finally,  one  day,  I  lie! 
wlude  syslem  of  fmg'er  spelling-  dawned! 
on  Helen  Keller,  and  the  barrier  lo  (lie 
oidside  world  was   passed.  { 

II  \\as  slill  difticiilf  goin?',  buf  Missi 
Keller's  indominilable  will  and  Mrs. 
Macy's  palience  mastered  all.  'i'lie  de8ire| 
to  speak  was  the  hardest  to  gratify,! 
for  ('MTV  vocal  movemiMil  liad  to  be, 
learned  and  imitated  t>y  Miss  Keller. | 
Only  after  twenty  years  is  sIm'  at)le  lo 
make  herself  heard  and  undfn'sldod  by 
large  auditmces.  But  stie  can  speak 
now  and  she  uses  her  new"  power  toj 
spread  cheer   and   happiness.  { 

When  Mrs.  Macy  explains  all  of  lliesei 
preliininary  stages,  an  explanalinn  Ihalj 
is  of  the  profoiindest  interest.  Itfli'n 
Keller  is  introduced,  and  by  her  1each-| 
er's  side,  stie  didivers  lier  messa^f.  At/ 
its  close  slie  answers  tlie  ijueslion  of; 
her  audience,  transmitted  to  tier  by  her! 
feaclier.  Tjiis  is  the  most  inleresling 
part  of  the  Ipcture,  for  il  reveals  best 
llie  acuteness  and  quickness  oJ'  tier 
mind.  ! 


6LIND  OfCTAQc^^ 

IN  NORTH  ADAMS 


Misa  Helen  Keller,  the^ftithwuiiMl.  lec- 
tured at  the  North  Adams  Methodist 
church  last  evening  on  "The  Heart  and 
the  Hand,  or  the  Right  Use  of  Our  ! 
Senses."  Mrs.  John  Macy,  Miss  Keller's 
teacher  and  companion  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  Miss  Keller's  life  and^du-  i 


Bostow-    -Svovd^^w    Post*. 


yVt^-rck.   3  0.   1^  13. 


To  Teach  the  Sp 


The  Famous  Mute  Tells  Her  Plan 
to  the  Sunday  Post 


The  Queen  of  Spain  has  sought  Miss  Keller's  aid.  The 
royal  mother  of  Don  Jaime,  the  deaf  and  dumb  prince,  the 
boy  who  might  become  King  of  Spain  if  anything  happened 
to  his  older  brother,  has  asked  this  wonderful  Massachusetts 
woman  to  help  educate  her  afflicted  second  son. 

Queen  Victoria  Eugenia  has  read  Miss  Keller's  books. 
She  admires  the  American's  pluck  and  abilities.  She  has 
sent  tokens  of  royal  esteem  to  adorn  Miss  Keller's  home  in 
Wrentham. 

And  how  Helen  Keller,  as  she  tells  the  Sunday  Post, 
will  give  Don  Jaime  the  benefit  of  her  experience. 

In  the  royal  palace  at  Madrid  lives 
a,  speechless  little  prince.  The  Infanta 
Don  Jaime  is  "  his  name,  and  he  is 
the  second  son  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of   Spain. 

Don  Jaime  cannot  speak,  nor  can  he 
hear,  so  his  education  had  to  be  en- 
tirely different  from  that  given  his 
tajother,  the  crown  prince,  or  his  little 
sisters.  Don  Jaime  is  over  four  years 
old.  The  crown  prince  is  six;  the  two 
sisters    are   younger. 


THE  DUMB  TO  TEACH  THE  DUMB 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  ■ivhorn  Ahc  Queen  of  Spain  h-as  asked  for  advice 
upon  the  education  of  her  son,  little  Prince  Jaime,  whose  afflic- 
tion  has  made  him  the  idol  of  the  Spanish  people. 


!  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Is 
even  more  concerned  about  this  little 
prince  than  she  is  about  his  brother, 
the  crown    prince,    or   his  little   sisters. 


A  PHILOSOPHER'S  TRIBUTE  TO 
GENIUS 

On  a  leaf,  in  French,  and  sent  by 
Maeterlinck  himself,  is  uritfen:  "To 
Helen  Keller,  ivho  has  conquered 
silence  and  darkness" 


A   CHILD   WHO   LIVBS  IN 
SILENCE 
Prince  Jaime,  zvlio  is  the  second  son 
of   the   King  and   Queen   of  Spain.' 
He  can  neither  speak  nor  hear. 


All  of  which  shows  that  being  a 
Queen  does  not  destroy  the  finest  at- 
tributes which  can  go  with  that  title, 
mother. 

The  Queen  is  much  interested  In 
Miss  Helen  Kellei-.  So  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  she  has  decided  to'  have  her 
child,  the  little  Don  Jaime,  brought  up 
and  educated  as  much  like  Miss  Keller 
as    possible. 

Miss  Keller,  the  Queen  thinks,  is  aj 
most   wonderful    girl.     She   thinks    this 


I  because  Miss  Keller  has  conquered  all 
the  handicaps  put  In  her  way;  be- 
cause In  spite  of  her  inabilities  to  hear 
or  see,  she  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
lejsting  and  useful  women  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Queens  may  not  go  about  making 
plans  for  their  own  children,  even  as 
freely  as  others  can.  That  is  why 
all  of  her  Spanish  Majesty's  communi- 
cations to  Miss  Keller  have  been 
through  the  American  minister  to 
Spain  or  the  court  physician,  Dr. 
Vicente  Llorente. 

The  court  physician  was  in  America 
late  last  year.  He  was  commanded 
to  secure  all  of  Miss  Keller's  books 
for   the   Spanish    Queen. 

The  Queen  was  delighted  with  Miss 
Keller's  personality,  which  she  felt 
from  the  books.  And  she  was  not  less 
pleased  with  the  great  quantity  of 
helpful  ideas  which  she,  herself,  could 
use  in  training  the  young  prince. 

At  once  she  ordered  a  bas-relief  of 
herself.  And  this  she  sent  over  to 
Miss  Keller  by  the  American  minister 
to  Spain. 

Miss  Keller  is  fond  of  the  picture.  It 
is  hanging  near  the  door  of  her  study. 
Frequently  she  stops  to  "look"'  at  it, 
and  the  crown-tojjped  frame  in  which 
it  hangs.  Miss  Keller,  by  passing  her 
sensitive  finger  tips  over  the  medallion, 
can  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  Queen's 
appearance. 

Miss  Keller's  Advice 

The  young  Spanish  prince  will  have 
:  an  advantage  over  her.  Miss  Keller 
says,  in  that  he  can  see.  "And  it  must 
be  wonderful  to  see,"  Miss  Keller  de- 
clared. 

"I  have  not  been  asked  to  do  any 
special  planning  for  Don  Jaime's  edu- 
cation," Miss  Keller  continued,  in  her 
low,  and  very  English  voice.  "But  I 
think  it  of  more  importance  that  he 
have  a  teacher  who  loves  him,  than 
any  sort  of  training  without  such." 

Nt)t  long  ago  a  message  came  to  Miss 
Keller.  It  was  indirectly  from  the 
Spanish  court.  And  it  assured  her  of 
the  Queen's  interest  and  sympathy. 

To  this  Miss  Keller  replied,  In  French, 
that  she   felt   great  sympathy    for   the 


little  prince,  and  that  she  should  be 
glad  to  place  at  his  disposal  all  shei 
knew.  Since  she  wrote  the  message  in! 
some  haste,  she  did  not  keep  a  copy, 
she  said. 

"The  first  day  I  visited  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,"  Miss  Keller  related,  "1 
felt  as  if  life  commenced  from  that 
time.  I  hope  Don  Jaime  will  have 
some  one  so  quick  to  vmderstand  as 
Dr.  Bell  was." 

It  is  said  that  the  Queen  is  learning 
the  alphabet  for  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
that  she  will  converse  with  her  child, 
as  Mrs.  John  Albert  Macy  does  with 
Miss  Keller.  King  Alfonso,  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  with  his  little  sisters, 
will  also  learn  how  to  talk  to  Don 
Ja.ime. 

At  La  Granja  (Spanisli  for  farm- 
house), which  is  the  royal  estates  near 
Madrid,  the  four  children  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain  play  quite  as 
American  children  do,  and  they  have 
American-made  toys. 

The  Queen  has  never  lost  her  love 
for  outdoors.  She  rides  about,  or  is 
trout-fishing,  while  the  King  is  playing : 
polo,    or  motoring. 

"Don  Jaime  can  enjoy  everything 
quite  as  much  as  either  of  his  sisters 
or  his  brother,"  Miss  Keller  declared. 
"Because,"  she  explained,  "I  enjoy 
living. 

"When  Madame  Maeterlinck  was  in 
Boston,  she  came  out  to  see  me.  Siie 
was  most  gracious.  She  sang  some  for 
me  from  'Melisande,'  and  I  was 
charmed  with  the  vibrations  of  her 
beautiful     voice. 

"Maurice  Maeterlinck  has  also  in- 
^■ited  me  to  come  and  sit  in  his  beau- 
tiful garden  when  I  go  to  France.  I 
know  I  shall  be  delighted  with  it.  It 
is  lovely  to  feel  beauty  and  fragrance. 

"I  conversed  in  French  with  Madame 
Maeterlinck,"  Miss  Keller  laughed,  for 
she  is  adorned  with  a  strong  sense 
of  liumvjr  and  an  unusual  amount  of 
vivacity.  "My  French,  I  assure  you, 
was  most  abominable.  I  can  read  the 
language  perfectly;  but  I  am  unused 
to  speaking  it.  But  Madame  Maeter- 
linck, who  was  unable  to  understand  ■ 
a  word  of  English,  could  tell  what  I 
was    saying. 


[  "So  if  Don  Jaime's  training  is  coni- 
'■  menced  at  once, '  he  should  be  able  to 
converse  in  several  languages  within 
'  a  few  years.  Of  course  he  cann(^t 
speak;  but  his  eyes  will  more  than' 
make   up   the   deficiency." 

One  of  the  things  which  Miss  Keller 
prizes  most  highly,  is  a  leaf  from  M. 
Maeterlinck's  garden.  Maeterlljick 
has  written  upon  it,  himself,  and  sent 
it  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Keller.  She 
has  it  hung  in  the  hall  of  the  Macy 
house  in  Wrenthem,  where  she  lives. 
"To  Helen  Keller,  who  has  conquered 
silence  and  darkness,"  it  reads  in 
French. 
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HELEN   KELLER   TO   LECTURE. 

Helen  ^ffKf^"tfrot  New  Tork  appearance 
on  the  lecture  platform  occura  to-night  in  th« 
Forty-etehth  Street  Theatre.  Miss  Keller  will 
speak**  "The  Heart  and  the  Hand;  Or,  The 
Right  mJa|*Kf  Our  Senses."  She  will  be  pre- 
ceded wl^alr. .  Macy— better  known  as  Miss 
Ajnne  Sullivan — her  teacher  for  twenty-six 
years — who  will  give  an  account  of  her  pupil'! 
life  and  education,  explaining  how  she  has 
triumphed  over  seemingly  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties. "When  Mr.s.  Macy  and  Miss  Kelle) 
were  in  a  tow:i  last  week  tlie  acoustics  of  tin 
Korty-elghtli  Street  Theatre  were  tried  an< 
found  to  .bo  well  nigh  perfect  for  her  "made' 
voice,  listeners  sitting  in  the  last  row  Of  thi 
second  balcony  being  able  to  hear  every  wpn 
bpoken  from  the  stage.  When  Miss  KeU6 
spoke  in  Brooklyn  last  week  it  was  notlcei 
that  those  standing  at. 'the  bsick' of  the  orches 
tra  could  hear  with  case  the  "  mada  "  volc«  o 
rtho  speaker.  _ .,..   . 


r 
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ipanish  Heif 


■p*  IRST  photographs  ever  published  showing  how  Miss  Helen 
*^      Keller  "Hears"  by  the  sense  of  touch,  a  marvelous  method 
,  which  she  and  Mrs,  Macy,  her  instructor,    devised.      It    is    this 
inethod  of  understanding  she  is   asked  to  teach  Spanish  Prince 


"Spanish  Ambassador  to  Inter-' 
view  Marvellous  Wrenthani  ' 
.Methods  She  Used,     j 


The  Throns  of  Castile  calls  to  HcLen 
Kellex,  sceMng  a.ia  for  tlie  Spanisli  royal. 
iheir,  Prince  Alfonso  of  the  Asturias,  whose 
ehildisli  ears  and  tongne  are  locked  In  tlie 
ixltifol  silence  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  ' 

':  ipftw  mysteriously  the  Lord  works,  "HI». 
wopdera  ti>  'perform"  and  how  small  the. 
wofld-is  g«||ting,  are  ibeauitifuUy  shown  in 
thtot  cry  froln  tho  Court  of  Madrid  to  tSe 
Atoferlcan  girl: 

'{^te'a'fch  us  your  system,  you  marvelloas 
Am^can  girl,  that  our  Prince  may  ©rer- 
com:e;(,hi3   afflictions." 

^:^he  fame  of  Helen  Keller  became  na- 
tional, then  world-wide,  especially  wtaen 
sh^  learned  recently  to  talk  and  to  read 
lips'  by  touch. 


»   \iiimiHikihm;!smm»'- 


I  In  tSe  Old  World  a  young  King  and 
iSiis  Queen  liave  grieved  beyond  expres- 
(fiion  1>eeause  tieir  first-bom  was  deaf  and 
■dumb.  What  aid  they  (have  souglit  for 
*heir  royal  son  and  heir  can  be  Imagined. 
iAnything  the  Spanish  throne  could  com- 
fmand  they  brought.  And  now  they  send, 
^ttirough  tlie  court  pihy&lcian  and  the  Span- 
ish ambassador  himself,  to  see  If  the  les- 
.sons  Helen  Keller  so  painfully  learned 
[caunot  be  acquired  by  their  royal  child. 
\  King  Alfonso  and  Queen  Victoria  Eugenia 
'of  Spain  have  three  dhlldren.  T!he  eldest, 
lithe  fhedf  to  the  tbrone  and  a  child  of  Mgli 
ipolitlcal  Importance,  Is  nearly  six  years 
old.  His  full  name — a.  ktogly  one — ^is  as 
frjllows,  in  Spanish 

■Alpfhonse  Pie  Christm  ESdouard  Fmncois 
'Gulllaume  Charles  Henri  Eugene  Pemand 
Antoime    Venaolo. 

He  Is  Prince  of  the  Asturias.  He  In  a 
soldier  in  the  First  Imperial  Infantry  and 
a  ClieTaliesr  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
I^lecce.  ( 

I  Ho  Is  Ihelr  to  the  glorious  Throne  of 
[iSpain,  hut,  for  all  that,  he  Is  only  a 
sir-year-old  boy  and  is  deaf  and  dumb. 

Recently  Dr.  Vincente  Lorente,  King  Al- 
fonso's own  royal  physician,  came  to  Bos- 
ton, ostensibly  to  attend  the  Otological 
Congress  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 

The  real  purpose,  however,  was  con- 
tained in  guarded  and  secret  instructions 
to  learn  all  he  could  of  Helen  Keller,  what 
Bhe  had  done  and  how  she  had  been  taught 
— thee  to  come  back  and  tell  it  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  (Spain. 

Dr.  Lorente  did  this.  He  talked  with 
Professor  John  D.  Wright  of  the  Wright 
Oral  School  of  New  York,  one  of  Miss 
Keller's  ablest  instructors. 

Ambassador  to  Visit  Her. 

Now    it    develops,     according    to    report 
from    Washington,    that    Don    Juan    Rlano 
y    Gayangos,    the    Spanish.   Ambassador   to 
this   country,   has  been   instructed  to  visi 
Helen  Keller  and  ascertam  what  has  bee 
done    for   her. 

'  Thus  it  may  be  that  another  crown  c 
glory  shall  be  laid  upon  the  brow  of  Hele 
Keller  and  those  who  have  been  associate 
with  her  in  the  modern  miracle  of  makin 
ijihe  d'eaf  hear  and  the  dumb  speak. 

Professor  J.  W.  White  of  the  New  Bnj 
I  land  Conservatory  of  Music,  who  astounde 
I  the  nation  by  accomplishing  the  seeming! 
Impossible  task  of  teaching  Miss  KelU 
to  sing,  said  to  a  Sunday  AMERIC-4 
Importer:  _ 


White  Confirms  Report. 

No  public  announcement  has  as  yet 
^  been  made  that  the  Prince  of  Spain, 
J  whd  is  said  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  la- 
I  expected  to  profit  by  the  methods 
tlirough  which  seeming  miracles  were 
s    wrought  in  the  case  of  Miss  Keller, 

I    know,    however,    that    when    Dr.  ^ 
'-    Lorente,  court  physilcian  to  King  Al- 
fonso and  his  family,  visited  America, 
•     he  had  a  talk  with  Professor  John  D. 
\    Wright  of  the   Wright  Oral  School  of 
,     New  York,  one  of  Miss  Keller's  first 
and   ablest  instructors,   regarding  the 
methods  used  in  her  truly  remarkabie 
!     case. 

i        I  see   no  reason   for  doubting  that 

the  application  of  the  facts  which  he 

?    then    obtained    regarding    my    Wren- 

>     tham   pupii   may    benefit   the  heir  to 

i     the  Spanish  throne, 

F       I    have    heard    the    story    that    the 

Spanish    court    Ambassador    at    Wash- 

I   toigton    has    received    further    iustruc- 

tSons,  which  I  think  have  not  yet  been 

carried  out,  but  whidh  may  be  in  the 

near   future,    to   visit   Miss   Kfeller  In 

person. 

This,  I  am  told,  is  so  that  he  may 
tee  for  himself,  and  make  a  report  to 
King  Alfonso  and  Queen   Victoria    as  j 
to   just   what   has   been  accomplished  [ 
in  Miss  Keller's  case. 

Utilizes  Sense  of  Touch. 

Lip  reading  by  sight  la  not  ab»o-  I 
Intely  ctertain,  ss  the  lips  make,  lor  j 
example,  much  the  same  movement  In  ] 
pronouncing  the  1,  m  and  b.  Try  it  \ 
for  yourself  and  see. 

In  Helen  Keller's  case,  there  was  an- 
other  difficulty   to   be   overvom*.     She 
liad   not    the   sense   of   sight.     So   the 
Bense  of  touch  was  utilized  with    amaz-    ! 
ing  results.  j 

In  "listening"  to  a  conversation. 
Miss  Keller  was  taught  to  place  a 
forefinger  on  the  nose  of  the  person 
speaking,  in.  order  to  catch  the  nasal 
notes:  a  middle  finger  on  the  lips  to 
detect  the  labials ;  and  a  thumb  under 
the  chin  to  "read"  the  vibrations  of 
the  laryux,  or  throat  notes. 

She  began,  of  course,  by  learning 
the  so-called  deaf  and  dumb  language, 
delivered  through  the  fingers.  The 
merely  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  reads 
by  the  eye.  Miss  Keller  reads  them 
by  the  pressure  of  the  rapidly  moving 
fingers  against  the  palm  of  either  hand. 
Technically  this  is  known  as  hand 
talking.  I 

Professor  White  made  frequent  trljys  to 
Miss  Keller's  toome  at  Wrentham  in  order 
to  teach  her  to  sing.  In  giving  her  this, 
Instruction  be  employed  a  new  method, 
used  for  the  first  time  In  Helen  Keller's 
oaaa. 


Speaks  Three  Languages. 

Before  Miss  Keller  began  to  astonish 
the  world  by  her  rap-id  progress,  ar- 
ticulation, or  speaking,  was  taught  the 
dumb  without  Che  idea  of  developing 
the  organs  of  the  throat. 

In  her  case  it  has  been  found  possi- 
ble to  develop  rhythm,  to  lift  the  voice  . 
from  an  unnatural  falsetto,  arid  to 
teach  her  how  to  raise  and  lower  her 
Toice  even  to  the  eitesnt  of  singing 
fairly  well. 

It  was  in  Angus>t  of  last  year  the  an- 
lonncement  was  first  made  that  Miss 
ieller  could  not  only  speak  three  lan- 
niages,  Englislr,  French  and  German,  in 
novate  and  in  public,  but  also  could  sing. 
Eulogizing  Professor  Wrigiht,  wliom  Dr. 
xwrente,  the  Spanisih  court  physician, 
nestioned  closely  in  regard  to  her,  Miss 
leller  said: 

You  Should  know  about  such  work 
as  tlhat  of  my  friend,  John  D.  Wright. 
When  you  know  about  the  work  that 
lie  and  his  teachers  are  doing,  you  will 
Hot  be  satisfied  until  every  deaf  child 
iwifhin  your  knowledge  receives  oral 
Instructions.  •• 


As  shown  In  the  three  lower  pictures, 
the  forefinger  Is  placed  on  the  nose 
to  catch  the  nasal  notes,  the  mid- 
dle finger  over  the  lips  for  the  la- 
hlala,  and  the  thumb  under  the 
chin  on  the  larynx  for  the  throat 
vibrations.  The  top*:^icture  shows 
the  old  method  employed  by  Miss 
Keller.  By  It  she  read  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet  by  pressure  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 


Tlevu    Vdo-riO  VnoTTVuvvQ:  ^MorlL- 
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Physicians    Discuss    Practices! 
That  Have  Given  Helen  Kel- 
ler and  Two  Others  the 
Power  of  Speech.  ! 


MECHANICS,  MUSICIAN  SAYS, 
BASIS  OF  FUTURE  TEACHING. 


Development  of  Muscular  Mem- 
ory of  Vocal  Organs  Neces- 
sary, Speaker  Holds. 


What  American  science  has  done 
and  exipects  to  do  toward  bringing  the 
deaf  and  dumlb  into  comimunication 
with  the  world  and  how  all  singers 
benefit  from  each  advance  in  p'honetics 
and  surgery,  was  set  forth  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  section  of  laryngology  and 
rhinology  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine.; 

Misis  Helen  Keller,  born  b_Jindjd^**fi 
and  dumb,  illus'trated  the  sucWssat- 
tained  in  teaching  speech  and  percap- 
tion,  with  three  other  cases  where; 
S'peech  w^s_ restored  or  assisted.  Newi 
mechanical  'appliances  that  teach  deaf] 
mutes  to  sing,  or  which  replace  missing 
organs,  were  presented.  The  subje'Ct 
of  phonetics  was  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  vocalist,  the  surgeoQi 
the   teaipher  and  the  deaf  mute. 


Dr.  Prank  E.  Mliller  wa^  the  first  to 
surpnise  the  specialists  'with  imarveils 
achieved  in  the  «ase  of  iMiss'KeeH.  As 
the  younjg  iwoiman  was  introduced  a 
plaster  cast  was  passed  around,  show- 
ing- that  in  tlie  place  o'f  the  roof  of  tl\e 
m'outh  and  palate  iM  a  void.  An  unin- 
telligible murmur  resulted  from  her  at- 
tempt to  pronounce  the  ■consonants  aad 
suCh  a  name  as  "Dr.  Norman.  W.  Kingrs- 
jbury,"  filled  with  the  most  difficult  con- 
'sonants  and  voiwels. 

Thein  tlie  demonstrator  proidai'ced  an 
apparatus  resemlbiMng  the  (plate  oif  a  set 
of  artificial  .teeth,  soft  and  pliable  as 
india  ru'bber  fbut  set  in  g^ld.  It  Is  an 
artificial  ^palate.  Wheal  Miss  Keel  had 
slipped  It  Into  her  mouth  she  spoke 
clearly  and  pleasantly  in  a  natural  way. 
Artificial    Tonsils   Tried. 

Artificial  tonsils  were  inserted  In  her 
throat,  replacing  the  natural  ones  she 
has  lost,  but  only  served  to  prove,  by 
her  almost  inarticulate  utterance  of  the 
vowels  e,  a  and  o,  tha;t  she  was  better 
off  without   them. 

Followed  then  an  exhibitiOin  of  Miss 
Keel's  vocal  talents  and  acoomplish- 
ments  as  developed  with  the  use  of  the 
artificial  palate.  She  sang  the  scale 
with  rare  ejfactness  and  sang  a  difficult 
Song  expressively  and  correctly. 

The  part  plaj'ed  in  the  emission  or 
formation  of  sound  by  the  turbinate 
bone^,  which  are  slight  convolutions  of 
the  nostrils,  was  next  shown  by  the 
case  of  Ernest  Heinrioh  Lorenzen,  a 
young  singer  whose  notes  above  F  dis- 
appeared when  one  of  the  turbinates 
was  removed  hy)  a  necessairy  operation. 
Later  his  full  reiglster  was  restored 
through  removal  of  the  second  tur- 
binate. 

When  wp,x  substitutes  for  turbinates 
were  placed  in  the  nostrils,  Loirenzer) 
could  produce  only  a  blur  of  such  simple 
syllables  as  "na,  ni,  no,"  while  his  at- 
tempts to  sing  were  failures.  But  when 
the  false  turbinates  were  removed  ihe 
sang  the  scale  evenly  and  with  rare 
purity  up  to  a  piercing  high  C.  Oom- 
mentlng  on  this  case,  Dr.  Miller  de- 
clared it  proves  defective  vocal  organs 
jmayl  be  remedied  and  improved  toy  sur- 
jgical  alteration. 

Miss    Keller    Illustrates. 

Just  what  menttal  oomcept  oif  sound 
Is  held  by  the  deaf,  dumib  and  blind  was 
next  lllustTated  by  Mliss  Keller,  who  Im- ; 
itated  tJhe  different  stages  of  her  tproig-  j 
I  ress  under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Sullivan,  | 
I  now  Mrs.  John  Macy.  Her  furst  at- 1 
temipt  at  sound  was  a  gagigfing,  "trained ! 
effort.  The  next  was  utterance  af  si 
long  "ah"  s'O'und,  whlich  estaibl'ished  .par- 
tial coatrol.  Pull  conitrd  came  when 
'the  consionaTits  p,  t,  k,  m,  n  and  g  wer« 
1  learned. 


Wihile  she  has  not  yet  learned  to  sing", 
Miss  Keller  talked  to  the  doc'tors  in  a 
oharming  and  iperfectly  Intellig'ilble  Mttle 
speeic'h,  i>leading  witih  theim  to  worik 
with  teachers  of  the  dumib,  so  as  tO 
save  as  many  as  possible  from  the 
mllsery  of  mu'teness. 

•Chart-es  Ad;am  Wliate,  head  of  thd 
vocal  departmen't  of  the  New  Enigfland 
Conservatory  of  Music,  who  has  ibeen 
teaic'hinig  Miss  Keller  Iniflection  amd 
modulation  for  two  years,  and  expedta 
to  g'ive  her  an  accurate  sense  of  .m'usi- 
cM  values,  then  sa,ld: 

"How  can  pitch  be  attained  by  one  who 
cannot  hear  or  see?"  I  believe  Miss 
Keller  has  gained,  as  it  were,  hackwards, 
a  certain  mental  concept  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  org-ans  oif  sound.  From  lip 
reading-,  by  the  sense  of  touch  appar- 
ently, she  can  recall  the  conditions  or 
states  of  mind  .governing  these  sounds 
and  -words,  so  that  she  can  reproduce 
them  through  control.  Still,  when  asked 
to  say  "No"  'Miss  Keller's  voice  was 
markedly  free  from  inflection  and  the 
word  "dumb"  came  from  her,  quite 
stripped  of  Its  ustial  nasal  resonance. 
Operation   Aicletl   Her  Voice. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bergner,  who  thirteen  years 
ago  lost  her  voice  through  an  attack  of 
grip,  and  for  years  was  unaible  to  ex- 
press herself  except  by  writing,  was  the 
next  exhibit.  Six  th.roat  specialists 
vainly  treated  her,  until  the  operation 
of  larynjectomy,  performed  toy  a  New 
York  surgeon,  partially  resto;red  her 
speech.  'Mrs.  Berber  pronounced  laudl- 
•bly,  though  only  in  a  whisper,  every  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet.  Dr.  Miller  explained 
that  Tay  drawing  air  tlwough  the  nose 
Mrs.  Berg^i&r  had  partially  a'egained  her 
voice. 

In.  the  ensuing  discussion  Mr.  White 
further  v commented  on  Helen  Keller's 
case,  holding  that  mechanics  will  be  the 
foundation  of  future  teaching  of  deaf 
mutes. 

"Miss  Kellei-'s  form  of  speech  was  de- 
fective when  I  began  to  teach  her,"  he 
said.  "We  had  to  break  down  the  ,old 
and  build  U(p  the  new.  But  she  was 
such  an  eager  pupil,  so  absorbed  in  her 
work,  that  the  trt-sk  was  easy.  Fir!=t 
she  practised  ope-iiirrg  her  mouth,  threat 
and  nose,  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
respiration.  Her  fir.?t  exercises  xvere 
given  without  tone.  Then  the  arch,  at 
first  weak,  becaime  responsive. 

"Resonance  was  excited  by  the  new 
sensation,  to  her,  of  humming.  She 
leametl  to  register  -with  her  fingers 
this  K^d  other  n&w  sensations  excited 
in  heL  throat  by  sounds.  Now  her' 
m«mory  Is  becoming'  moi'e  retentive! 
and  I  thi|ii^  i^hi^  has  a  fair  chaiice  to| 
make  a  success  oit  her  faoult:^  oif  fipeetcli. 

"Vocal   practice   has   occupied   a  f*^'^  i 
part  of  our  lessons,  'hvit  bur  principall. 


I  exercise  has  been  the  metnorizlng  ot 
i  sounds  tiy  feeling.  Miy  experience  In 
'her  case  and  elsewhere  lea^s  me  to  feel 
[strongly  tfhat  tihe  medical  profession 
j  needs  the  anusical  proifesaian.  Teachers 
'of  the  deaf  often  fall  because  they 
work  towards  artlculaition  merely 
i  without  regard  to  tone." 
i  That  the  study  of  voice  production  is 
[largely  one  of  anatomical  combination 
iwas  asserted  by  Dr.  William  Kelly 
;  Simpson.  But  he  h«ld  that  musical  In- 
telligence must  supplement  mere  physi- 
cal ability.  Ue  pointed  out  the  danger 
In  cei^;aln  cases  of  surgical  interference, 
which  he  thought  often  produces  the 
contrary  effect  to  that  desired,  and 
echoed  Mt.  Wihlte's  declaration  that 
vocal  Instructors  and  laryngologlsts 
must  hereafter  work   together. 

Blames  Teacliins  Mystery. 
That  too  much  mystery  surrounds  the 
teaching  of  singing  and  voice  produc- 
tion was  the  i>olnt  raised  by  Dr.  Will- 
iam Sohier  Bryant,  who  commended 
I>r.  Miller  for  his  efforts  to  simplify 
the  subject.  Dr.  Miller,  he  says,  divid;es 
J  the  body  dnto  various  "autonomic," 
jeach  of  which  is  regarded  as  a  resona- 
I  tor. 

Atnother  phyislcian  pointed  out  that 
the  tonsil  has  an  unidouibted  function 
to  perform  in  the  slrxging  voice  and 
deprecated  the  practice  of  young  J'laryn- 
gologists  'Who  are  fond  of  removing  the 
tonsils  on  (the  slightest  provocatiion.  J3r. 
MoCoy  tes/tifled  to  the  (benefit  singers 
have  derived  from  the  straightemng  of 
a  deviated  septum,  which  has  the  same 
effect  as  if  a  blanket  had  been  removed 
from  their  reS'Onating  qualities. 

The  wonderful  natural  recuperative 
qualities  of  the  human  voice  were 
touched  upon  by  Dr.  Quinlan,  who 
,  quoted  Instances  of  dissipation  where 
I  the  voice  had  remained  sti-png,  of  dl- 
Ivided  septum  and  even  adenoids  where 
r.atoiral  forces  had  suffi'ced  to  allow  of 
I  remarikaible  vocal  effects. 
i  Speaks    on    City    Mctliod. 

The  method  employed  by  the  New 
jYork  City  Board  of  Education  to  teach 
deaf-miutes  to  sing  and  modulate  their' 
I  voices  was  the  subject  of  the  conclud- 
ing paper  by  Dr.  Edward  W.  Scripture, 
head  of  the  New  York  school.  The 
"flame  box,"  scientifically  known  as 
"Koenig's  anatomical  capsule,"  is  the 
means  employed,  enabling  the  deaf  to 
see  and  imitate  the  sound  'they  cannot 
hear. 

The  sound  waves  from  the  keys  of  an 
organ  fall  upon  a  sensitive  rubber  dla- 
iphragm,  whose  vibrations  are  trans- 
mitted to  a  little  gas  jet.  Its  reflections 
|in  a  .revolving  set  of  mirrors  corre- 
'spond  to  the  note  the  deaf-mute  Is 
(asked  to  imitate.    He_ throws  his  voice 


against  another  gas  jet  placed  just  be- 
low   the    first.       When   the    t-wo   reflec*:! 
tlons  are  identical  prajcrtically  unity  of| 
pitah  has  heen  a,ttained. 

Dr.  iScripture  asserted  that  thus  >low 
tones  may  be  remedied  In  a  deaf  girl's 
voice,  <vr  the  'higli  notes  in  that  of  a 
boy,  while  ■emtpihosis,  color  and  expres- 
sion result  from  the  'lesson  In  modula- 
tion and  dnflexlon.  He  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  tlhe  g^igantl/c  laibor  needed  in 
Miss  Keller's  case  mlg'ht  have  been 
greatly  abridged  by  use  of  the  "flame 
box." 

Finallly  Dr,  Harris  Taylor,  -principal  of 
the  New  York  IiiBititutlon  for  the  Im- 
proved Imstructlon  of  Deaf  Mu'tes, 
sounded  the  keynote  of  the  whole  dis- 
cussion. He  ipaild  la  tribute  to  thej 
women  who  tarngtht  Helen  Keller,  to  thft! 
surgi'oal  skill  and  mechanilcal  devl'ces 
exhibited,  and  said: 

"The  one  object  of  all  'this  effort  must 
be  to  develop  muscular  memory  of  the 
Toeal  organa." 


"J 


Miss  Keller's 
First  Lecture 

Stirs  Audience 

* — 

Famous  Bliai  Woman  Gives  an  Op- 
timistic Tallc  in  tlie  Forty-Eiglith 
Street  Theatre. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  lectures  ever 
heard  in  New  York  was  that  given  in  the 
Forty- eiglith  Street  Theatre  last  night,; 
when  Miss  Helen  Keller,  unable  to  see  and; 
insensible  to  the  applause  that  greeted  her, 
|held  her  audience  fascinated  while  she 
•told  tihem  of  her  optimism  and  performed 
feats  Indicative  of  her  highly  developed 
sense  of  touch.  It  wag  her  first  appear-| 
ance    here   on    the    lecture    stage    and    soi 


great  were  the  coMrasts  she  presented  a.< 
■so  extraordinary  the  story  of  her  life 
outlined  .by  her  teacher.  Mrs,  J^^n  M^cy, 
Who  was  Miss  Ann  M.  SuUvan,  that  the 
audience  listened  breathlessly 
Mrs  Macy  first  gave  a  brief  descrip 
..the  *any  obstacles  that  presented 
tion  of -the  m<i"y  ^mieht  to  teach 

ithemselves  to  those  who  sought 

aviiss  Keller  and  then  told  of  her  studies 
at  college  and  of  the  constant  effort  it  had 
cost  to  aid  Miss  Keller  in  reaching  the 
position  she  has  attained. 

Miss  Keller  appeared  on  the  stage,  led 
fcy  Mrs.  Macy.  She  was  dressed  in  white 
and  carried  a  bunch  of  white  flowers.  Her 
,bright  smile  did  not  change  at  the  burst 
of  applause,  and  the  audience  realized  then 
that  she  did  not  hear  the  faintest  murmur. 
She  was  led  to  the  small  desk  and  began 
to  speak.  Her  voice  was  very  )ow  and 
she  spoke  always  in  a  monotone,  but  with 
particularly  insistent  accent  of  the  vowels. 
No  less  intense  was  her  short  talk, 
.emphasized  as  it  was  by  her  smile  and  her 
sightless  eyes.  Hers  were  words  that 
'belied  the  burden  of  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness,  for  they  were  full  of  bi-ight  hope. 

"Imagination  is  that  which  makes  up 
to  me  for  what  I  am  without,"  she  said, 
"for  with  its  aid  I  can  see  the  sunset 
and  the  beauty  of  flowers."  And  just 
ithere  Miss  Keller  lifted  her  bouquet.  "If 
lit  can  be  said  that  blind  persons  are  of, 
'any  Help  to  those  who  can  see,  it  is. 
I  because  they  can  emphasize  the  lesson 
I  of  making  the  most  of  the  senses;  can 
jtell  those  who  have  every  sense  to  do 
i-more  than  merely  see  and  merely  hear." 
Miss  Keller  also  paid  a  beautiful  tribute 
|to  Mrs.   Macy. 

i  Mrs.  Macy  then  explained  the  method 
jby  which  Miss  Keller  was  able  to  listen 
with  her  fingers,.  Miss  Keller  places  her 
hand  so  that  one  finger  touched  lier 
iteacher's  throat,  another  her  nose  and  the 
Ifchumib  her  nostril.  Then-  rather  slowly, 
■Mrs.  Macy  asked  a  question  and,  Miss 
[Keller  j-epeated  every  word  as  soon  as  it 
was  uttered..  Several  in  the  audience 
asked  questions  and  in  answer  Miss  Keller 
isald  that  the  loss  'of  one  sense'  does  not 
iheighten  the  acuteness  of  those  remaining, 
[but  merely  develops  .them  to  a  greater  de- 
[gree  by  constant  us^.  * 
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HELEN  KELLER  NO  DJVA 
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Blind  GirMDraws  the   Line   at 
^»«*lSjRiging  for  Audience. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  can  sing  the  scale, 
but  when  the  audience  last  night  at  the 
Forty-eighth  Street  Theatre  suggestecl 
that  she  do  it  for  them  she  laughed. 

"I'm  not  a  prima  donna.  I  have  vocifer-1 
ous  ambitions,  not  operatic  ones,"  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Johp  Macy,  her  teacher,  explained) 
that  the  deaf  and  blind  girl  practised! 
singing  exercises  merely  to  strengthen  her ; 
vocal  cords  and  give  her  speaking  voice 
greater  flexibility. 

'.'I  read  in  the  paper  that  you  could  i 
play  the  organ,''  shouted  some  one  from! 
'he  audience. 

When  this  was  repeated  to  Miss  Keller 
by  Mrs.  Macy  she  laughed  again,  saying: 

"Well,   well,  it  must  be  a  hand  organ." 

Teacher    and   pupil   gave    an    exhibition 
last    night    of    the    results    of    twenty-six  I 
years     of    study    together.     Miss     Keller ' 
placed  her  fingers  on  her  teacher's  throat,  ] 
lips  and  nose,  and  interpreted  their  mo- 
tions.    This    pleased    the    audience    much 
more    than    Miss    Keller's    own     lecture,  , 
where  the  unnaturalness  of  her  voice  and  j 
her  mechanical  movements  were  more  un-  I 
pleasing    than    anything    else.  ' 

When  the  audience  asked  her  questions 
and    she   answered   them   herself   with   a  i 
ready  laugh  and  quick  wit  she  charmed  | 
every  one. 

They   asked    her   if    she    had   an    acute 
sense  of  taste,  and  she  answered:  "I  like  I 
good  things  to  eat." 

Later  it  developed  that  she  liked  prunes. 
An  enthusiastic  Calif ornian  started  to  de- | 
scribe    to    her    the    glories   of    "one    hun- 1 
dred  billion  prune  blossoms"  on  his  ranch.  ' 

"I'd  like  to  see  them  and  to  eat  them,"  ' 
Ehe  flashed  back.  [ 

Mrs.    Macy    referred    to    Miss    Keller's  | 
presence    on    a    lecture    platform    as    the ' 
greatest    individual    achievement    In    the 
history  of  education,  as  important  as  the 
Wright   brothers'    invention.     It  was 
result,     she    said,     of    perseverance 
courage.    Miss  Keller  herself  expresse^t; 
thus: 

"I  lift  up  my  voice  and  thank  the  Li| 
for  mx„43-"ntless  soul." 
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Report  That  She  Has  Been  Engaged  to 
Instruct  Afflicted  Son  of  Spanish  King 
in  Lip  Reading  Is  Denied 

■^''entham,  March  31  (Special) — John  A. 
Macy,  whose  wife,  Annie  Sullivan  Many, 
has  been  the  lifelong  teacher  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, denies  the  report  that  her  famous 
pupil  is  going  to  Spain  to  instruct  little 
Prince  Don   Jaime. 

The  stories  printed  in  some  of  the  Sunday 
papers  told  of  a  visit  to  America  of  Dr. 
Lorente,  court  physician  to  the  royal  fam- 
ily in  Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing with  Professor  John  D.  Wright,  princi- 
pal of  a  private  school  in  New  York  which 
instructs  mute  children  Snd  trains  teachers 
in  the  most  scientific  methods  of  lip-read- 
ing and  articulation.  Dr.  Lorente  did  come 
to  America;  he  did  observe  in  that  par- 
ticular school  and  went  to  others  where 
leading  educators  are  devoting  themselves 
to  developing  systems  for  the  benefit  of 
afflicted  children. 

He  also  came  to  Wrentham  and  made  a 
long  visit  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Macy,  where  Helen  Keller  lives.  Like 
everyone  who  looks  into  the  face  of  this 
young  woman  and  hears  her  give  expres- 
sion to  her  thoughts  in  clearly  enunciated 
words,  he  was  amazed  and  asked  Mrs. 
Macy  many  questions  regarding  the  man- 
ner in  which  sha  was  brought  to  her  pres- 
ent attainments. 

Miss  Keller  was  fully  as  interested  in 
what  he  had  to  tell  regarding  deaf  mutes 
in  his  native  country.  He  informed  himself 
of  the  titles  of  her  books  and  dates  of  her 
magazine  articles  and  took  them  with  him 
when  he  returned.  This  far  the  report  is 
fully    substantiated    by    fact. 

Miss  Keller  spoke  in  the  Forty-Eighth 
Street  Theatre,  New  York,  last  evening, 
j  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Macy.  They  will  not 
'return  until  tomorrow.  But  Mr.  Macy 
answered  the  query  regarding  the  state- 
ment that  King  Alfonso  and  Queen  Ena 
have  engaged  her  to  go  to  Madrid.  He 
Igave  an  emphatic  denial.  "There  is  not  a 
!bit  of  truth  in  it,"  said  Mr.  Macy.  "With 
comparatively  little  to  build  on,  the  writ- 
ers  of  these  articles   imagined  the  rest." 


I 

heleWkellerto 
teach  royal  mute 

r')-.h  ^ 

Prince  Don  Jaime  of  Spain,    Second  Son  of  Alfhonso 
and  Ena,  Will  Learn  to    Read  Lips  According  to 
American  Girl's  System. 

"To  Helen  Keller,  who  has  conquered^ 
silence  and  darkness,"  reads  the  mes- 
sage which  M.  Maeterlinck  sent  through 
his  wife  last  year  to  the  girl  who.  al- 
though deaf,  d-umb  and  blind,  developed  j 
Into  an  accomplished  woman,  able  to 
converse  In  four  languages,  and  full 
Df  anxiety  to  put  her  knowledge  at  the 
service  of  the  world.  '  j 

"To    Helen    Keller,    who    has    enabled | 

a  mother  to  talk  with  her  child,"  may 

well  be  the  message,   which  the  Queen: 

of  Spain  may  send  in  a  few  months  to 

the    deaf    mute    of    Wrentham.      Queen 
^  Ena's  win  be  a  cry  from   the  heart  of 

a    mother,    who,    in    the    shadow   of   ani 

affliction,  has  found  the  way  to  pierce; 

the  silence  and  deafness  of  her  favor- 
ite son  through  means  supplied  by  Miss 

Keller   and  her  devoted  Instructors.       i 
Reports  that  at  least  one  of ,  the  prin- 
ces of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  born; 

deaf  and   dumb  have   been   current   for 

spme  time,    but  the  secret  has  been  so 

darefully  guarded  that  it  is  only  within 

the  last  few  weeks  that  the  misfortune 

lias   been    definitely   tied    down   to   DOn 

Jaime.    Don  Jaime  Is  the  second  son  of 

icing    Alfonso    and    Queen    Bna,     four 

years  old,  and  on  the  death  of  his  broth- 
er.    Prince     Alfonso     of    the     Asturlaa, 

i^ould  became  heir  to  one  of  the  oldest; 

and    most    unstable    of    all    European 

thrones.  j 


Secret  Guarded  Well 

The  secret  was  guarded  carefully,  and 
for  a  long  time,  the  young  prince  was 
thought  to  be  only  backward  In  picking 
up  sounds  and  syllables.  It  was  not 
until  Dr.  Lorente,  the  confidential  phy- 
sician to  the  Spanish  royal  family,  visit- 
ed America  to  consult  with  Professor 
John  D.  Wright  of  the  Wright  Oral 
School  of  New  York  that  suspicion  be- 
came certainty. 

Dr.  Lorente's  trip  to  America  was  not 
altogether  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing Dr.  Wright's  methods  of  teaching 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  A  deeper  and  more 
personal  motive  lay  behind  it.  The  head 
of  t^  New  York  Oral  School  had  been 
one  of  the  first  and  ablest  instructors 
of  Miss  Helen  Keller.  Messages  between 
the  Queen  of  Spain  and  his  pupil 
through  the  medium  of  the  Spanish  am- 
i  bassador  at  Washington,  had  already 
passed  when  Dr.  Lorente  was  sent  on 
j  his  mission.  Since  his  return  a  complete 
I  set  of  Miss  Keller's  books  is  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  palace  at  La  Granja,  where 
the  royal  children  have  tlieir  nursery. 

The  language  which  the  Queen  Ena 
is  now  learning,  in  order  that  she  may 
teach  it,  not  only  to  her  afflicted  son, 
but  to  the  Crown  Prince  and  his  two 
sisters,  consist  of  lip  reading  by  touch. 
Lip  reading  by  sight  is  far  easier,  but 
less  reliable.  Many  of  the  motions  made 
by  the  lips  are  identical  for  different 
consonants,  and  the  distinction  Is  made 
in  the  larynx,  where  it  cannot  be  per- 
ceived by  the  eye. 

!  Don  Jaime  Can  See 

Miss  Keller,  being  blind,  was  unable 
to  take  the  first  course  of  reading  a 
hand  language  by  sight,  and  In  her 
case,  touch,  which  she  has  developed  to 
a  degree  which  seems  Incredible,  was 
substituted,  the  letters  being  formed  by 
the  pressure  of  the  rapidly  mo-v^ng 
fingers  against  the  pahn  of  the  hand. 

In  listening  to  the  lip  language,  she 
was  taught  to  place  a  forefinger  on  the 
nose  of  the  person  speaking.  In  order 
to  distinguish  the  nasal  notes,  a  middle 
finger  on  the  lips  to  catch  the  labial 
sounds,  and  a  thumb  under  the  chin  to 
read  the  vibrations  of  the  larynx,  which 

!  differentiate,    for   instance    between   the 

i  "p"  and  "b"  sounds. 

!  The  sight  of  little  Prince  Jaime  1« 
normal,  which  will  do  away  with  a. 
great  many   of  the   difficulties  that  at- 

Itend  ^Iss  Keller's  education. 


ler  to  Teach 

rince 


Heir   to   Throne,    Who    is    Deaf  and  Dumb 
Will  Learn  Her  Touch  Methods.      __ 


:     Miss  Helen  Keller      who  lectured  at 
the  Methodist  church  Friday      evening 
has  been  secured  to  teach      the  heir  to  ' 
the  throne  of  Sp^^^fej|jJlitiJ*«el««Ef?^SR 

iei*wra*te*i'Pi*HW8'"^P*me   Afitruias,   how   to 
speak  and  how  to  use      the  marvelous 
touch  method  by  which  Miss  Keller  can  ; 
tell  what  one  is  saying  by  placing  her  ) 
fingers  on  the  nose,  lips  and  chin. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  at  Washing 
ton  has  been  directed  to  see  Misa 
Keller  in  person  and  learn  as  much  as 
possible  of  her  methods  from  her  and 
from  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy  who  was 
also  at  the  Methodist  church  Friday 
evening. 

The  five  year  old  Spanish  prince's 
plight  has  awakened  the  sympathy  of 
the  world.  The  fear  has  been  expressed 
that  he  might  be  compelled,  on  account 
pf  his  dreadful  handicap,  to  relinquish 
the  succession  to  his  younger  brother, 
Don  Jaime.  It  is  this  fear,  as  well  as  a 
natural  solicitude  for  the  child,  that 
has  stirred   King  Alfonson  and  Queen 

;pVictoria  to  study  the      case   of  Helen 


NOT  ASKED,  SHE  SAYS, 
TO  TEACH  DEAF  PRINCE. 

Helen  Keller  Denies  Invitation, 
i    but  -Boston  Man  Says  that 
She  Will  Be. 


Helen  Keller,  through  her 
isianag-er;  denied  last  nlgrht  the  pu'b- 
lished  statement  that  KiAs  Alphonso  of 
Spain  had  Invited  her  to  teach  the  six- 
year-old  Jieir-apiparerDt  to  the  SpanijSh- 
throne,  who  was  (bora  deaf  and  dumb,  to 
aipeak. 

LI  heard  nothing  of  It  vntU  the  article 
us  read  to  me  from  the  newspajpers 
fhds  morning,"  sa/ld  (Miss  Keller,  accord- 
ing to  her  manager.  IMass  Keller,  -who 
la  staying  at  the  Koitel  Prince  George, 
{sent  out  -word  that  she  iwas  too  tired  to 
be  Interviewed. 

!Prof.  J.  W.  "White  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  o*  Muisio,  said  to  a 
correspondent  of  The  World  tn  Boston 
last  nligfht: 

•IBublio  announcement  hem  been  -with- 
held, amt  I  know  that  Dr.  l«orente. 
Court  Physldan  to  Kins  Aflpihonso,  In- 
vestigated here,  end  that  the  Sixanlsh 
lA-mtiassador  has  received  In^triictlona 
to  cam  on  Miss  KeMer." 


MISS  KBIyLBR'S  FIRST 
APPMARANCM  HMRM, 

i  Blind  Woman  Delivers  Platform 

'mn^fMlf'^tiU  of  Interest — Mrs. 
Maoy  Presents  Her. 

IHelen  Keller  made  her  first  jmblio 
appeajramce  In  iNew  York  in  the  Forty- 
eighth  Street  Theatre  last  night.  For 
several    weeiks    iMdss    KelSer    has    ibeen 

Italtein'g    before    ajiidienices    in    diifferent 

I  cities  under  tlie  direction  «if  a  lyiceum 
bureau    and    it    was   the   (platform    taJlk 

i  prepared  for  this  purpose  that  she  de- 

i  llvered  last  night. 


iBefore  Miss  Keller  oaine  upon  tliei 
stage  Mrs.  John  Macy,  who  has  been  i 
her  principal  teacher,  g-ave  a  history  of 
her  pupil's  Life.  I 

Miss  Keller  then  came  upon  the  stagre.  1 
She  was  directed  by  M"a.  Macy  to  a 
desk,  by  whicn  she  stood  while  f-lie 
spoke.  ^\^.e  wore  a  slinpie  ««rhlt.<j  lace 
frock  over  pink  and  carried  a  bouqiJiet 
of  white  lilacs,  which  she  olutched  ner- 
vously and  raised  to  her  nose  fronj 
time  to  time.  While  slie  talked,  Mrs. 
Mocy  sat  beside  her  and  placed  'hec 
hand  on  iher  at  intervals  as  If  to  ffive 
her  enoourasrement.  i 

It  would  be  far  from  the  truth  to 
say  that  Miss  Keller  spoke  with  the 
fluen'Cy,  re.sonance  of  voice  or  clearness 
of  articulation  of  one  not  similarly 
afflicted.     Each  syllable  and  word  was, 


^rmSa^  slowly  and  with  apparent  ef- 
fort, and  the  lack  of  modulation  often  j 
made  It  difficult  for  her  hearers  to  I 
divide  the  syllables  into  words,  until^ 
it  became  a  strain  to  follow  the  speak- 
er's thoug-ht.  But  the  performance 
was  none  the  less  remarkable,  these 
very  Imperfections  serving-  to  keep 
In  the  mind  of  her  auditors  the  seem- 
intgly  impossible  task  she  had  accom- 
plished. 

When  she  had  finished  her  set  speech, 
which  was  a  messag^e  of  joy  and  hope 
and  an  exhortation  to  develop  the  senses 
to  their  utmost  possibilities.  Miss  Kel- 
ler showed  how  she  had  learned  to 
speak  through  reading'  the  lips  of  her 
teacher.  Mrs.  Macy  gpoke  and  Miss 
Keller,  with  fingers  on  lips,  throat  and 
inose  of  her  teacJier,  repeated  the  words 
after  her.  Till  then  she  had  worn  long 
white  igloves  which  hid  her  wonderfully 
sensitive   hands. 

d 


^Ae.^  ^o-r'^.  K.t^.,  Press- 


Tl'^^a^-r-co.  3 


MN  KELLER  "SEES" 
a     — 

Deaf,    but    She    "Hears,"    RljpfL. 
GjrJ.Says  in  First  Lec- 
ture Here. 


Helen  Keller,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
since  she  was  a  baby  of  nineteen 
months,  stood  before  a  large  audience 
in  the  Forty-eighth  Street  Theatre 
last  night  and  said  in  the  falsetto 
articulation  she  has  laboriously  ac- 
quired: 

"Although  the  world  of  sunlight  and 
color,  of  song  and  laughter  is  barred 
against  me,  I  find  life  very  interesting 
and  Inspiring.  I  am  blind,  but  I  see; 
I  am  deaf,  but  I  hear;  I  am  dumb,  but 
I  speak.  Imagination  tears  down  the 
barriers  that  close  the  way  to  the  de- 
sired land.  The  world  is  full  of  mir- 
acles; look  and  you  will  find  them." 

Miss  Keller,  who  is  32  years  old,  was 
presented  by  Mrs.  John  Macy,  lier 
teachef  for  twenty-six   years. 

The  -story  of  her  education  was  told 
by  Mrs.  Macy  before  the  lecture  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  girl  on  "The  Heart  and 
the  Hand." 

The  appearance  of  Miss  Keller  last 
night  marked  her  first  public  lecture  in 
New  Tork. 
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W  O  R   L  D 


BY    MDLLE   YVONNE     PITROIS 

HERE  is  in  I'Vance  a  man  that,  about 
tiie  middle  of  his  life,  has  seen  his  pros- 
perous career  of  physician  broken  off, 
his  brilliant  prospects  for  the  future 
destroyed,  by  becoming  partialh'  deaf.' 
Instead  of  becoming  discouraged  this  man,  Docteurj 
•Max  Albert  Legrand,- bravely  faced  his  affliction,  and,| 


DACTYLOPHOXE 


since  the  day  it  befell  him,  has  tried  to  do  the  other 
deaf  as  much  good  as  possible.  He  has  opened  for 
their  benefit  a  bureau  of  mutual  Jielp  and  information,  1 
created  a  service  of  lessons  in  lip-reading,  published 
in  a  little  magazine  specially  intended  for  the  liard- 
of-hearing;  ■ 


Some  months  ago,  Dr.  Legrand  invente3~ar~air- 
paratus,  the  dactj'lophone,  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  deaf,  and  partially  deaf,  in  their  conversations. 

This  appartus — in  some  waj's  resembling  a  much 
simplified  typewriter, — consiists  of  a  wooden-box, 
containing  42  letters  printed  on  little  cardboards, 
arranged  in  three  tiers.  These  letters  are  movable. 
To  use  the  dactylophone.  the  person  intending  to 
speak  manipulates  the  keys,  the  letters  stand  up  in 
succession  and  form  words,  or  part  of  words. 

The  person  who  is  facing  the  dactjdophone  sees 
them,  and  reads  the  letters,  words,  and  sentences. 
The  system  is  quite  easy  to  learn,  and  can  be  tuider- 
stood  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  certain  that  widi  prac- 
tice on  the  two  sides  of  the  '"speaker"  .and  the 
"hearer,"  full  conversations  can  be  held  verj'  rapidh". 

The  inventor  hopes  that  his  apparatus  will  prove  to- 
become,  in  the  future,  as  useful  and  helpful  to  the 
deaf  as  the  Braille  tal)let  is  to  the  blind.  In  fact, 
it  can  be  a  great  expedient  to  tlie  deaf,  especially  to- 
those  who  are  unable  to  read  the  lips,  or  who 
ignore  the  signs,  or  live  with  people  ignoring  them. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  mimicry  is  always  more 
and  more  prohibited  in  France,  and  for  private 
conversation,  as  well  as  for  pul^lic  addresses  and 
lectures,  this  invention  can  probabI_v  be  used.  ■  Dr. 
Legrand  also  recommends  it  as  a  help  to  the  teachers 
of  the  deaf,  for  their  lessons  to  the  young  children. 
The  National  Institution  for  the  Deaf  in  Paris  and 
several  other  schools — French  and  foreign — have  con- 
sented to  try  it. 

For  most  of  the  deaf  people,  however,  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  manage  with  our  own  resources, — 
speech,  manual  alphabet,  lip-reading,  and  above  all, 
our  old,  faithful  and  always  ready  helpers,  pencil 
and  paper,  that  perhaps  we  will  find  it  difficult  at 
first  to  adopt  this  novelty.  But,  like  every  thing- 
else  intended  for  the  good  of  the  deaf,  it  deserves 
to  be  known  and  encouraged,  and  it  is  why  I  heartily 
recommend  it,  Aly  readers  wishing  to  have  further 
information  must  write  directly  to  the  inventor, 
Docteur  jM.  A.  Legrand,  2,  rue  des  Volontaires, 
Paris.  _-  ^  .,.. 


Among  the  numberless  books  that  every  New  Year 
appears  in  the  Parisian  booksellers'  shop  fronts  one 
would  be  of  special  interest  for  the  American  folk.  It 
is  a  book  entitled:  "Le  Miracles  des  Hommes"  (The 
miracle  of  men")  by  Gerald  Harry.  In  this  work, 
the  author  speaks — as  a  man  of  letters  and  as  a 
philosopher — of  the  manifold  treasures  and  of  the 
splendid  powers  that  are  in  the  human  soul, — and, 
as  a  triumphant  example,  he  gives  once  more  the 
marvellous  story -lof  Helen  Keller. 

This  book  is  perfaced  by  a  personal  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  jMr.  Harry  by  Madame  Georgette 
Leblance-]\Iaeterlinck,  the  wife  of  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck, the  celebrated  author  of  "JVisdoiii  and  Des- 
tiny." the  "Life  of  the  Bees,"  the  thinker  and  poet 
of  this  profound  fairy-tale,  "Tlie  Blue  Bird:" 

I  give  the  translation  of  this  preface,  which  is  a 
sort  of  moving  and  elociuent  summary  of  Mr.  Harry's 
book. 

"My  De.vr  Friend  : — By  presenting  to  the  French 
pul)lic  new  aspects  of  Flelen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  1)lind  American  young  genius,  you  have  achieved 
a  vcr}'  i.)eautiful  work. 

■  "I  know  the  generous  enthusiasm  with  which  you 
have  taken  interest  in  the  mysterous  heroine  ;  I  know 
the  conscientiousness  with  which  you  have  gathered 
the  materials  needed  for  3'our  work,  and  I  know 
that  your  book  exposes  the  marvellous  puzzle  under 
all  its  faces,  in  all  its  extension,  with  all  its  infinite 
deepness." 

"It  would  then  be  very  presumptous  to  me  to 
send  you  these  few  lines,  and  I  would  not  dare  to 
do  so,  if  circumstances  were  not  allowing  me  to  put 
upon  your  assertations  the  seal  of  truth  :  /  have 
seen  Helen  Keller." 

"Before  her,  my  pit}^  was  obliged  to  move  back. 
As  I  went  to  visit  her  in  Wrentham  I  felt  sad  and 
anxious,  as  one  who  goes  to  visit  the  unfortunates, 
and,  .there,  to  my  wonder,  I  have  discovereH  and 
respectfully  saluted  the  young  queen  of  the  more 
beautiful,  the  more  wide,  the  more  clear  of  King- 
doms. 


Trom  Cbe  Croy  Ceiter  Box 

Bi'   CI.ARENCE   A.    BOXLEY 


'Mens  thoughts  are  much  .according  to  their  inclina- 
tion, their  discourse  and  speeches  according  to  their 
learning   and    infused    opinions. — Bacon. 

ITH  natural  hunger  for  such  valuable 
information  as  may  come  in  handy  for 
further  reference,  I  have  read  the 
able  address  on  "Success  for  the 
Youthful  Deaf"  written  by  Jay  Cooke 
Howard,  in  the  January  issue  of  the  SiLENT  Worker. 
It  is  simply  inmiense  not  only  for  its  rhetoric,  but 
for  its  plentiful  harvest  df  freshly  coined  facts  which 
the  lecturer  has  reaped  through  his  own  experience 
and  observation  in  school  and  out. 

A  great  deal  of  the  address  consisted  in  the  em- 
phasis of  opinions  on  school  methods  which  we,  the 
deaf,  in  general  share.  Mr.  Howard  lays  much 
stress  upon  the  vital  point  that  the  line  of  argument, 
the  spark  of  debate  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  are 
the  most  potent  factors  for  improvement  and  pro- 
gress on  educational,  vacational,  moral,  social,  phys- 
ical lines  etc.  He  seems  to  be  impartial  on  what- 
ever method  it  may  be  best  suited  to  the  youthful 
pupil  as  long  as  it  can  be  effective  and  utilized  to- 
ward imparting  practical  knowledge ;  but,  evidently, 
he  would  rather  be  a  many  sided  man  himself,  so 
therefore  he  insists  upon  a  combination  of  methods 
as  the  only  available  means  of  instruction. 

Dr.  Draper,  head  commissioner  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Educaton,  says :  "By  a  wider  diversi- 
fication of  training  the  educational  equilibrium  is 
maintained."  It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
diversity  of  learning  should  be  determined  by  the 
combination  of  methods  best  fitted  to  deaf  children 
according  to  their  mental  capabilities.  Can  a  pupil 
be  taught  by  a  private  tutor  as  rapidly  as  another 
one  in  a  class  under  a  teacher  or  several  teachers 
subject  to  rotation?  It  leaves  much  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  personal  instruction  whether 
it  may  be  done  simply  or  collectively.  The  one  may 
absorb  the  personality  of  his  teacher  alone,  and 
eventually  become  a  nonentity  or  rather  a  ready-made 
follower  of  his  teacher'.*'  own  ideals.  The  other, 
through  daily  association   with  the  masses,  may  pick 


up  an  assortment  of  personalities  of  his  own  mould- 
ing. Undoubtedly  it  all  depends  upon  environment. 
Personality  is  one  of  the  most  essential  agents  in 
modern  education.  The  teacher  has  three  great 
offices — first,  to  individualize ;  second,  to  liberate ; 
third,  to  moralize  or  ethicize.  I  know  a  lot  of  school 
teachers  who  are  men  of  learning,  or  to  be  more 
precise,  mere  walking  text-books.  There  are  edu- 
cators of  more  of  less  intellectual  magnitude,  so  every 
one  of  them  has  a  speciality  of  his  own  on  certain 
lines  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  teacher  who  really  knows  an  ordnary  deaf-mute 
child  in  the  early  stages  of  his  life  is  a  rara  avis  in 
most  schools  for  the  Deaf  toda3^  Give  us  any  son 
or  daughter,  whether  he  or  she  be  either  deaf  or 
hearing,  either  born  of  deaf  parents  or  brought  up 
with  deaf  children.  Such  persons  make  the  best 
educators  for  us.  This  is  the  absolute  truth.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  fact  is  there  is  a  dearth  of  eligible 
teachers. 

Dear  readers,  just  perish  the  thought  that  you  are 
deaf  or  oherwise,  but  remember  that  your  soul,  the 
life  of  some  unknown  Great  Being,  is  not  deaf  to 
Him.  When  your  soul  flies  Heavenward  or  else- 
where, you  are  practically  dead  and  just  as  much 
silent  as  a  tomb-stone  and — worry  no  more.  Yet 
you  can  thank  your  lucky  stars  that  you  are  not 
born  a  gorilla.  As  Cervantes  is  quoted  as  saying : 
''Every  man  is  as  Heaven  made  him,  and  sometimes 
a  great  deal  worse."  Take  good  care  of  your  soul 
while  you  live  here  on  earth.  Have  a  soul  ambitious 
for  work.  Love  your  work — 'the  kind  of  work 
essential  to  your  personal  success.  Have  the  spirit 
of  duty  in  whatever  undertaking  you  may  do.  All 
the  senses  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  the  soul.  Consider  what  particular' 
benefits  the  soul  may  receive  through  the  sense  of 
seeing.  Remember  how  Huber  spent  his  days  in 
total  blindness,  yet  he  made  such  wonderful  dis- 
coveries in  the  insect  life  as  to  astonish  the  entomo- 
logists of  all  ages.  Think  over  how  wonderfully 
the  deaf-blind  Helen  Keller  has  performed  feats 
that  put  to  shame,  those  blessed  with  vision  and! 
hearing.  The  soul  is  the  most  important  asset  ofj 
a  human  being.  Yes,  it  is  worth  the  while  to  give 
much  attention  to  its  culture  and  development. 
The  development  of  the  soul  is  the  paramount  work 
of  Christinity.     Moral  training  is  a  powerful  factor 


in  restraining  deaf  children  from  crime.  It  de- 
velopes  a  capacity  for  heaven  by  obedience  to 
Christ's  commandments  as  well  as  it  does  a  capacity 
I  for  law  abiding  citizenship  by  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  our  government.  Carlyle  says :  "Have  a  purpose 
in  life,  and  having  it,  throw  into  your  work  such 
strength  of  mind  and  muscle  as  God  has  given  you." 


MISS  KELLARS  FoiwEff*** 
TEACHER  HEARS  LECTURE 


Perfiaps  to  no  one  was  Mies  Helen 
Keller's  lecture  at  the  Methodist 
church  last  night  of  more  interest  than 
to  Miss  Miary  Sanford  of  Stanaford,  Vt, 
who  was  a  teacher  at  the  Perkins  in- 
stitute for  the  blind  at  Watertown 
when  Miss  Keller  was  studying-  there. 

Miss  Sanford  attended  the  lecture 
laet  evening,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  wonderful  advancement  which 
Miss  Keller  has  made  since  she  was  at 
the  institution.  After  the  lecture  she 
took  the  opportunity  of  renewing  her 
friendship  with  Miss  Keller. 

Miss  Sanford  taught  at  the  Perkins 
institute  for  a  number  of  years  and 
gave  up  the  work  about  seven  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  she  has  lived  in 
Stamford. 
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KING'S  PHYSICIAN 
SEES  MISS  KELLER 


eport  That  She  Is  Going  to 
Madrid  to  Teach  Don  Jaime 
Denied,  However. 


[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald.] 
WRENTHAM,  March  31— Although  Dr. 
Lorente,  court  physician  to  the  royal 
family  In  Madrid,  visited  Miss  Helen 
Keller  here,  Tvhere  she  lives  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  A.  Macy,  and  questioned 
her  regarding  her  attainments  and 
hopes,  the  report  that  she  is  to  return 
to  Spain  with  him  to  instruct  little 
Prince  Don  Jaime,  has  been  emphatical- 
ly denied  by  John  A.  Macy,  whose  wife, 
Annie  Sullivan  Macy,  has  been  the  life- 
long teacher  of  Miss  Keller.  Dr.  Lorente 
came  to  this  country  to  study  the  Amer- 
ican systems  that  are  being  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  deaf  and  dumb  chil- 
dren. 

Among  other  instructors  of  mute  chil- 
dren he  consulted  Prof.  John  D.  Dwight 
of  New  York.  Then  he  came  to 
Wrentham  to  visit  Miss  Keller.  He  was 
amazed  at  her  intellectual  attainments 
and  questioned  her  regarding  her  life 
and  her  writings.  The  report  that  he 
was  acting  as  an  emissary  from  King 
Alfonso  and  Queen  Ena  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  Miss  Keller  as  an  in- 
structor was  denied  by  Mr.  Macy. 
"There  is  not  one  bit  of  truth  in  it," 
he  said. 


_h_-Uy^^^  ,    yV\_3^SS.    T^leg^^^i^vx. 
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Helen    Keller    Not    to    Teach    '^ 

Reports  have  been  circulated  that 
Miss  Helen  Keller  is  going  to  Spain 
to  instruct  little  Prince  Don  Jaime. 
John  A.  Macy,  however,  whose  wife 
has  been  the  life-long  teacher  of  Miss 
Keller,  denies  the  story.  It  Is  true 
that  Dr.  Lorente,  court  physician 
to  the  royal  family  in  Madrid,  has 
recently  visited  America  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  most  scien- 

iflc  methods  of  lip-reading  and  ar- 
ticulation. He  visited  Miss  Keller 
at  her  house  In  Wrentham  and  be- 
came very  much  interested  In  the 
wonderful  attainments  of  that  young 
woman.  He  even  obtained  the  titles 
of  her  books  and  the  dates  of  her 
magazine  articles,  while  she.  In  turn, 
evinced  much  interest  in  the  deaf 
mutes  of  his  native  country. 

Mkss  Keller,  who  made  her  first 
appearance  as  a  public  speaker,  a 
week  ago,  at  Tremont  Temple,  holding 
an  audience  of  3000  speUbound  at  the 

marvels  of  this  deaf,  d      'b  and  blind 

blind  girl,   spoke    Sunday  evening  In 
I  the     Forty-Eighth     Street     Theatre, 

New  York. 


BostoTv,   yi^us^ss.     AdiSe.'cVlie.T. 
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Since  Miss  Helen  Keller^.ba.s- broken 
out  into  socialism,  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  she  should  be  wanted  to  teach  a 
child  of  the  royal  house  of  Spain.  Roy- 
alty in  Spain  has  troubles  of  its  own. 


n  a^r "tJ-^Q -r gU ^  Cowvu.^  C  0  -u,-r-cu>v"ir. 
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HOW  HELEN  KELLER 

IMPRESSED  BOSTd^ 

Keport  of  Her  Appearance  and  Itec- 
ture  in  That  City. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the 
"Boston  Globe's"  report  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Helen  Keller  in  that  city  Tues- 
day niglit: — 

The  great  miracle  of  the  twentieth 
century  was  revealed  to  3,000  people 
in  Tremont  Temple  last  evening,  who 
heard  Plelen  Keller  speak,  for  verily 
this  was  witnessing  the  dumb  spe,ak. 
It  was  the  wonderful  young  worn^n's 
first  appearance  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form and  she  responded  to  the  ap- 
plause she  felt  but  could  not  hear  in 
a  way  that  delighted  everybody  pres- 
ent. Her  face  was  radiant.  She 
trembled  with  delight — with  the  joy 
of  the  emotion  she  felt  when  that  vast 
audience  applauded  her  simple  speech 
which  was  the  crowning  glory  of  a 
life  that  has  struggled  against  such 
handicaps  and  obstacles  as  no  other 
human  being  in  the  worldjshistoi-y  for, 
the  light  of  knoM-ledge.  ""  It  was  not 
perfect  enunciation,  but  when  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  its  attainment 
were  explained  by  Mrs.  Macy  It  satis- 
fied everybody  For  It  must  be  borne 
In  mind  that  Helen  Keller  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind.  It  was  as  if  some  mystical 
oracle  had  spoken,  for  there  was  some- 
thing awe-inspiring  in  the  thoughts  she 
uttered  and  in  the  curious,  sonorous 
,tone  in  which  the  woi'ds  were  spoken. 

But  fully  as  impressive  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  faithful  woman.  Mrs. 
Macy,  through  whose  love,  sympathy, 
patience  and  Intelligence  this  miracle 
has  been  wrought.  There  were  few  In 
the  audience  who  did  not  feel  that  Mrs 
Macy,  in  her  simple  explanation  of  her 
own  work  as  teacher,  had  revealed  the 
solution  of  the  entire  problem  of  edu- 
cation which  has  been  tantalizing  the 
world  for  centuries.  There  was  so 
much  of  truth  in  the  franknes.s  with 
which  she  stated  her  own  debt  to  Helen 
Keller  because  Of  the  light  and  in- 
telligence and  knowledge  she  had  at- 
tained through  the  contact  with  the 
helpless  girl  that  the  audience  felt 
the  thrill  of  her  feelings.  Then  there 
was  the  further  frank  .confession  that 
the  pupil  had  outstripped  the  teacher 
in  the  race  for  knowledge.  There  was 
no  plan,  no  method  in  Miss  SulUvain's 
teaching.  She  just  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  child's  life  and  aided  her 
in  her  efforts  "to  lind  out  things."  She 
told  how  the  little  doll  she  brousrht  in 
her  trunk  for  Helen  Keller  was  the 
first  thread  In  the  bond  of  sympathy, 
t  from  this  first  word  she  taught  her  by 
slow  and  tedious  steps,  until  one'  day 
the     child's     consciousness     seemed   -to 


be  awakened  to  the  real  meaning  and 
slg-niflcance  of  words.  They  were  at 
a  pump  and  as  she  felt  the  drops  of 
water  on  her  little  hand  came  the 
realization  of  the  use  of  words.  She 
learned  thirty-two  new  words  that  day 
and  from  that  day  the  world  in  black- 
ness about  her  became  a  living-  reality 
through  words — words  that  she  was 
constantly  learning.  Miss  Keller  said  | 
in  part: —  | 

"1   am    g-lad    to    stand    before   you   In  { 
love      and      fellowship.      Without      my  | 
teacher,  without  you,  I  should  be  noth-  I 
ing.      We   live   by   and    for   each    other. 
Do    you   wonder    I    love    the    hand    that 
has   taught  me?     I   have   felt   Its   glor- 
ious power  to  work  and  to  impart  wis- 
dom.     The    happiness    and    knowledge 
of  my  life  has  come  through  the  hands 
Brave    and    good    men    have    laid    their 
very  hearts   In  my   hands;   that  is   why 
I   find   life   inspiring.      I  am   a  child   of 
I  the   manual   power  guided   by  love  and 
I  imagination.         Without        imagination 
;  there  Is  no  life.     My  soul  leaps  up  with 
the  sun.     I  lift  up  my  voice  to  the  Lord 
of  life  for  my   dauntless  soul." 

Hartford  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  will 
be  heard.  Every  seat  in  Unity  Hall 
will  no  doubt  be  filled  on  Friday  even- 
ing. 
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!  Helen  Keller.    "^     '  '^  '  ] 

It  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  that 
I  Helen  Keller  should  make  one  of  her  | 
first  public  appearances  in  Hartford! 
where  so  much  has  been  done  for  the 
deaf  and  the  dumb  and  the  blind,  and 
one  cannot  but  wish  that  -those  who 
in  some  measure  are  afflicted  as  she 
is  might  come  into  her  presence  and 
feel  the  inspiration  of  her  miraculous 
achievements. 

By  an  education  as  remarkable  as 
any  in  the  history  of  the  liberation  of 
the  human  spirit,  Miss  Keller  has 
come  to  know  language,  to.  compre- 
hend life,  and  to  turn  what  was  ap- 
parently an  iirremediable  misfortune 
into  general  stimulus  and  an  immense 
source  of  comfort  for  others. 

Not  only  those  who  are  actually 
deaf  and  blind  but  we,  whose  souls 
are  imprisoned,  should  ponder  the 
meaning  of  this  wonderful  life. 

Mfss  Keller  and  her  teacher.  Miss 
Anne  Macy  Sullivan,  will  appear  at 
Unity  hall,  on  Friday  evening,  April 
4,  at  8:15  o'clock,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Hartford  Aid  to  the  Connecti- 
cut "^forge  Junior  RggjjiWieiri"* """•«■'*» 
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Helen  Keller  to  Speali. 


Keller  will  make  her  last  ap- 
pearance in  New  York  this  sfeason  on 
Thursdai'  afternoon  next.  April  10,  when 
she  will  speak  in  the  Hudson  Theatre 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Home  i^" "©*itt*U 
r^ivl.q,  Qf  jwhich  Miss  Fanny  J.  Crosby, 
the  93-year-old  blind  hymn  writer,  is  th© 


r  == 


Fanny  Crosby  Sends  Verse  to 
Blind  Marvel  and  May  Ap- 
pea>  on  Stage  with  Her. 


TIelen  Keller,  who  is  deaf  and 
blind,  has  received  word  from 
Fanny  C  rosily,  the  blind  hymn 
writer,  that  unless  the  unforeseen 
intervenes  she  w!ll  appear  at  the 
Hudson  Theatre  next  Thursday  af- 
lernoon  with  Mi?s  Keller. 

Miss    Keller    will    speak    for    the 
senefit  of  the  Golden  Rale  Alliance  i 
■■>'(  America,  t  e  home  for  blind  -girls  i 
of  which  Miss  Crosby  is  presideut,.-.    j 


lii  her  acceptance  of  the  in  vita- j 
tion  Miss  Crosby  enclosed  the  follow-| 
ing  verses: 

There  Is   a   chain  thai    liuks   my   kouI   io< 

thine  ; 
I    may    not    clasp    thy    gentle    hand    in 

mints 
And  yet  in  thought  each  other  we  may 

greet, 
And    spend    this    day    in    converse    pure; 

and  sweet.  , 

]  iTiet  thee  once,  'twas  many  years  ago,    ] 
And    yet   its   memories    like    a   fountain 

flow  ;  • 

1    hear   thy    voice,    as    then    its   tones  I 

heard, 
And  fond  affection  clings  to  every  word. 

God  keep  thee  still  beneath  His  w^atch- 
ful   care,  ^    i 

And  strew  thy  path  with  buds  and  bios-"* 
soms   rare ;  i 

When    other    hearts   their    tribute   bring- 
to   thee. 

Oh,     let     me     ask     that     mine    received 
may  be. 

The  managers  of  the  borne  say 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
bring  Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Crosby 
together  on  the  stage  next  Thurs- 
day. 


I 
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•  -  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  her  te^ 
Mrs.  Macy?''(p8iB8Pm.  Sullivan)  wil 
pear  in  Bath,  on  tha  night  of  April '1 
in  the  Winter  street  church  at  eight 
o'clock.  Miss  Keller  has  been  engaged 
under  the  auspices  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized club  for  young  women,  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Club.  Her  subject  will  be 
''The  Heart  and  the  Hand,"  or  "The 
flight  Use  of  the  Senses."  This  is  Miss 
Keller's  first  season  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form and  on  her  initial  appearance  in 
fTremont  Temple.  :Bcston,  recently  ^he 
;    -IS  favored   with   an  audience   of   over 
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HEIiEN  KEELER  TO-XI 


She  Will  TeU  Her     Own     WGliderful 
Story  at  Unity  Hall. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable    women    of    the    day,    will 
deliver   a   lecture   at   L'nity    hall,    this 
evening,    at    8:15    o'clock.         Hartford 
-people  are  certainly  most  fortunate  to  : 
hear  from   Miss  Keller,  and  from  her 
teacher,    Mrs.    Macy    (Anne    M.    Sulli- 
van),   the    personal    history    of    Miss 
Keller's   life,    which   Has    been    a   suc- 
cession  of  triumphs   over   a  combina- 
tion of  handicaps,  hitherto  considered 
insurmountable.         Left     deaf,     dumb 
and  blind,   by  illness  at  an  early  age,  I 
she   has,   witJi   the   help  of  :Mrs.    Macy  | 
and    other    teachers,    come    into    com-  1 
munication,    and      finally      learned    to  1 
really  speak.     The  amount  of  patient,! 
hard  work,   which  must  be  needed  to 
conquer    such    handicaps    arouses    the \ 
deepest  admiration   for  her  determin- j 
ation,  courage  and  character.  I 

It  is  certain  that  Hartford  people,  j 
who  have  heard  so  much  about  Miss' 
Keller,  will  take  advantage  '  of  I 
this  rare  opportunity  to  hear  her  own; 
story  from  her  lips,  and  will  welcome; 
her  with  enthusiasm.  | 

Miss  Keller  will  appear  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Connecticut  George 
Junior  Republic.  Tickets  are  on  j 
sale  at  Sedgwick  &  Casey's,  139  Asy-| 
lum  street.  -nwwww**"*** 
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Here  is  Helen  Keller's  message  which  is 
'  good  enough  for  the  "stand  patters"  to 
■  read:  "I  was  blind  and  now  I  see;  I  was 
\  deaf  and  now  «*i*«ar;  I  was  dumb  and 
'  now,  I    speak.       The     hands     of     others 

have  wrought  this  miracle  In  me,  but 
I:  the  world  is  full  of  miracles.      Look  and 

you  will  see." 
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PELEN  KELLER  ^'^ 
A  MODERN  MIRACLE 


SIVES   MESSAGE    OF    OPTIM- 
ISM AT  UNITY  HALL. 


Tells  Hearers  to  Make  the  Most 
of  Their  Opportunities. 


IMPRESSES      THEM      WITH      HER 
PERSONALITY. 


TKe  men  and  women  who  crowded 
into  Unity  Hall  last  night  to  see  Miss 
Helen  Keller  felt  that  they  had  wit- 
nessed a  lairacle  even  greater  than 
they  had  expected  when  they  heard 
this  young  woman,  who  had  been 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  since  the  age 
of  18  months  say  to  them,  in  words 
that  were  distinct  and  audible  ta  all: 
"I  was  blind  and  now  I  see;  I  was 
deaf  and  now  I  hear;  I  was  dumb  and 
now  I  speak.  The  hands  of  others 
have  wrought  this  miracle  in  me,  but 
the  world  is  full  of  miracles.  Look 
and  you  will  see."  They  felt,  too,  that 
the  miracle  was  full '  of  inspiration 
■when  she  continued  with  her  optimis- 
tic message  from  the  world  of  dark- 
ness to  fhe  universe  of  light,  by  tell- 
ing her  hearers  that  she  was  able  to 
value  life  to  the  full,  even  though  she 
was  deprived  of  many  of  its  greatest! 
pleasures,  and  told  them  with  con- 
^'incing  sincerity  that  every  one  in 
the  world  owed  it  to  himself  and  to 
his  fellows  to  make  the  most  of -his, 
or  "her,    opportunities.  % 


S  Mrs.  John  Macy.  the  Hfe-long  teach- 
er and  companion  of  Miss  Keller,  pre- 
pared the  audience,  in  an  introductory 
talk,  for  the  necessary  crudities  and 
imperfections  of  Miss  Keller's  enun- 
ciation and  tone  as  a  public  speaker 
before  the  main  address  of  the  even- 
ing was  given.  The  strangeness  of  Miss 
-  Keller's  utterances  cast  a  somewhat 
weird  spell  over  the  first  part  of  her 
talk,  but  this  was  soon  forgotten,  t3 
her  hearers  grew  accustomed  to  her 
enunciation  and  "U'ere  able  to  follow 
the  trend  of  her  thought.  Miss  Keller 
spoke  artiflc'ally  and  very  slowly  and 
parts  of  her  talk  were  not  clearly 
■heard,  but  the  mechanical  effect  that 
was  apparent  at  first,  when  she  was 
straining  all  her  energies  to  make  her- 
self understood,  soon  gave  way  to 
natural  inflections  which  showed  the 
deep  feeling  that  she  felt.  She  "had 
her  audience  with  her"  even  before 
she  started  to  speak  and  drew  many 
murmurs  of  delight  as  she  went  on  by 
the  evidences  of  womanliness  and  in- 
telligence that  her  address  revealed. 
She  seemed  to  enjoj-  speaking  as" 
inuch  as  her  audi-ence  enjoj'ed  listen- 
ing, and;  after  her  talk,  answered 
the  questions  of  her  companion  with 
a  vivacity  and  humour  that  showed 
her  to  be  a  verj-  human  and  natural 
person.      She   said,    in   part:^ — 

"The  sound  of  your  applause  and 
the  appearance  of  j'^our  kindness  is 
not  apparent  to  me,  but  1  can  feel 
and  appreciate  it.  just  the  same.  My 
address  will  be  very  plain  and  my 
message  a  simple  one.  Every  one  of 
Us  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  fel- 
lows to  make  the  most  of  all  his  op- 
portunities. Most  of  us  have  not  be- 
gun  to  use  the  wonderful  powers  of 
mind  that  God  has  given  us.  We  are 
blind  and  we  see  not.  You  who  can 
see  the  sun  and  the  naoon,  the  earth 
and  the  ooean,  and  who  can  hear  the 
melodies  of  the  voices  of  yeur  lovetl 
ones  and  can  appreciate  all  the  en- 
dearments of  human  affection  do  n(i» 
always  realize  the  advantages  and  op 
portunities  that  you  possess. 

"I  was  blind  and  now  I  see;  I  was 
deaf  and  now  I  hear;  I  was  dumb  am' 
now  I  speak.  The  hands  of  otherg 
have  wrought  this  miracle  within  me. 
It  was  throu.gh  the  hands  of  others 
that  I  was  able  to  find  myself,  to  find 
my  mother  and  father,  my  soul  anrl 
love  and  God.  Without  my  teacht»r. 
I  would  be  nothing;  without  you  ■? 
would  be  nothing.  We  live  by  each 
other  and  the  life  for  others  is  the 
.only  one  worth   while. 


"I  value  life  to  the  full,  even  though 
the  wide  world  of  light,  color  and 
laughter  are  barred  from  me,  because 
I  have  been  guided  by  the  imagina- 
tion and  power  of  others.  My  soul 
leaps  up  to  the  sun.  I  can  lift 
up  my  voice  to  the  heavens  and  thank 
the  Lord  of  life  and  love  from  the 
depths   of   my    heart    and    soui." 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  James 
P.  Andrews,  a  trustee  of  the  Con- 
necticut George  Junior  Republic,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  which  the  meet- 
ing was  held,  who  spoke  briefly  of 
the  work  and  needs  of  the  institution 
and  introduced  Mrs.  Macy  as  the 
teacher  who  had  made  it  possible  for 
Miss  Keller  to  become  one  of  the  best 
educated  women  in  the  .country,  in 
spite  of  great  handicaps.  Mrs.  Macy 
told  how  she  had  been  able  to  get 
into  touch  with  her  pupil  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  her  to  understand 
and  make  herself  understood.  She 
told  many  stories,  some  of  them 
amusing  and  some  touching,  of  the 
early  education  of  the  child  and  her 
later  preparation  for  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege and  her  graduation  from  the  in- 
stitution. In  describing  the  methods 
she  had  applied  in  her  teaching,  Mrs. 
Macy  said  that  she  had  tried  the 
conventional  method  of  systematic 
school  teaching  and  found  it  a  failure. 
She  could  not  see,  for  instance,  why 
any  child  should  be  forced  to  do  one 
thing  when  it  wanted  to  do  another, 
and  thought  it  much  more  profitable 
to  follow  the  desires  of  the  child 
than  to  benumb  its  intellect  by  forc- 
*  ing.  She  told  briefly  of  the  sacriflces 
and  hard  work  that  had  made  it  pos- 
sible for  her  pupil  to  graduate  from 
Radcliffe,  and  said  she  thought  the 
day  of  her  graduation  was  a  new  day 
in  education,  and  one  that  would  not 
be  paralleled  for  many  years. 

Officers  of  the  Hartford  Aid  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic  desire, 
through  'The  Courant,"  to  extend 
their  thanks  to  the  Bon  Ton  Flower 
Shop  and  the  S.  B.  Donchian  Rug 
Company  for  the  decorations  of  the 
stage. 
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Helen  Keller,  who  in  a  way  is  the 
most  interesting  person  in  the  worl'J. 
to-day,  will  lecture  in  Pine  strtot  Co):- 
gregational  church',  Lewiston,  on  the 
evening  of  April  18. 

The  previous  night.  Miss  Keller  will 
speak  in  Bath,  under  the  direction  of 
the  recently  organized  Cosmopolitan 
club,  an.d  she  will  come  to  Lewiston  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Maine  Division 
of  the  Sunshine  Society.  ! 

Miss  Keller's  subject  will  be  "Ihe  j 
Heart  and  the  Hand."  She  will  be  at-  \ 
companled  by  her  life  long  teacher,  Mrs.  i 
Macy,  formerly  Anne  M.  Sullivan  and  1 
It  is  sure  that  everyone  will  be  delight- 
ed with  the  opportunity  of  seeing  anr"!  .i 
hearing  these  two  remarkable  worrten.      ' 


yi^-uJ  ^ovK'Vl'loyniKq^  World. 
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the  auspices  of  the  Golden  Rule 
Alliance  of  America  a  lecture  will  be 
given  by  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher, 
Mrs.  John  Macy,  next  Thursday  after- 
noon at  3  o'cLoclt  at  the  Hudson  Thea- 
tre. - 

The  proceeds  of  the  entertainment  will 
be  devoted  to  estaiblishing  a  home  for 
blia»d  girls.  J 
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Unity  Hall  has  seldom  .  if  ever  held 
a  larger  or  more  representative  audi- 
ence than  gathered  there  last  week 
to  see  Helen  Keller.  This  young 
woman  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  her 
day.  Blind,  deaf  and  dumb  from  in- 
fancy, blind  and  deaf  today,  she  is 
nevertheless  in  close  and  sympathetic 
toucli  with  the  busy  world  from  which 
in  some  senses  slie  Is  so  completely 
cut   off. 

Tlie    Mrs.    Mac.v,    who    has    been,  the 
girl's,   educator   for    more    tlian    twenty 
years,    spoke   first   and    told    of  the   de- 
velopment    of     tlie     child's     mind,     and 
later    she    brought   Miss    Keller    to    the 
front  of  the  stage.     Mrs.  Macy  modest- 
ly   hut    clearly    tells    of    what    she    had 
to  do  and  liow  she  did  it.     We  cannot 
cordially    endorse    her   AMews    so   readily 
expressed  as  to  education.     If  the  child 
you  are  trying  to  teach  shows  a  lessen- 
ing of  attention  and   is   more  drawn  to 
sailing  a  boat  in  a  tub,  then,  she  says, 
drop  education  and  take  up  navigation. 
[This     strikes     'iThe     Courant"     as     be- 
[ginning   the   optional   course   at  a   very 
early    period,    though    it    may    be    con- 
sistent.     If    an    ordinary    child    refuses 
to  be  attentive,  rejects  discipline,  aban- 
dons   obedience,    and    lays    out    its    own 
scheme    of    pleasure,    we    say    tliere    are 
minor       brandies     of     the     neighboring 
trees    and    shrubs    which    serve    well    to 
revive    the    youthful    attention,    if    per- 
sonally    applied.      Chastisement     would 
have    been    a    foolish    failure    applied    to 
Helen  Keller,   but   she  was   no   ordinary 
cliild.      Moreover,    few,    indeed,    are    the 
children    that    can    have    the    undivided 
attention   of  a  patient  and   enthusiastic 
teacher   at  all  hours   of  every  day.     It 
is    simply    amazing    what    this    devoted 
woman    accomplished.       The     girl    who 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  is  today  an 
accomplished    student    in    the    literature 
of    sevei-al    languages,    live    and    dead; 
slie    knows    what    is    going    on    around 
the  world;   she  wi'ites  letters  and  reads 
many    books    and    letters    herself,    when 
they    ai-e    printed    with    raised    letters; 


she     can     understand     conversation,     if 
only    she    can    place    her    hand    on    the 
face    of    the    person    talking.       T\"ibat    ;:in 
advance    o^'er    her    former     utter    help- 
lessness,  but   what   a   gulf   between   her 
in  her  present  condition  and  the  every- 
day  passerby    on    the   street    who   takes  i 
for    g-ranted    as    fundamental    to    living'' 
the    very    faculties    which    are    still    de-i 
nled  to  her!     She  has  much  to  be  thank- i 
ful   for,    but   how   about   the   rest   of   us,  | 
who    grumble    a'   deal    more    than    shej 
does? 
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H'EL'filU^LLER  TO  LECTURE  ' 
FOUR  TIMES  THIS  WEEK. 

Will  Hake  Xast  Appearance  of  Sea- 
son tiere  TlmrsilaT— Touched 
by  (Miss  Crosl>y*s  Poem. 

Helen  Keller  will  be  one  of  tJhe  guests 
of  hcxQor  to-day  at  the  annual  luncheon 
of  the  Civic  Forum  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
where  she  will  make  a  brief  address.  To- 
night sire  will  lecture  in  Passaic  and  to- 
morrow will  speak  In  German  before  a 
German  organization  ia  Manhattan.  On 
Wednesday  Miss  Keller  will  attend  a, 
luncheon  and  exercises  at  the  Wright 
Aura  School,  an  institution  for  the  deaf, 
at  iNo,  1  (Mount  Morris  P.ark. 

Her  last  New  Torfe  appearance  this 
season  will  he  on  Thursday  afternoon  at 
the  Hudson  Theatre,  'wnere  she  will  lec- 
ture for  the  'benefit  of  the  Home  for 
Blind  ,  Girls,  the  chief  charitj'-  of  her 
friend,  Miss  Fanny  Crosby. 

IMiss  Keller  was  much  touched  with 
the  poem  sent  to  her  by  Miss  Crosby  on 
.Baturdayw  In  her  reply  she  said  the 
lines  came  like  the  breath  of  spring. 
"We  both  feel  all  the  essential  beauties 
of  life,"  she  wrote. 

As   she    sealed    the   letter,    Miss   Keller 
said: 
I     "We    who   live   .in    the   dark    Hvp   very 
close  to  tie  fountaiiia  of  true  eeedas." 
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PRESIDENT'S  DAUGHTER 
TO  AUDIENCE  OF  WOMEN 


Addresses    1^000    at    Politica] 

Education  League 

Luncheon. 


One  of  the  largest  women's  lunch- 
eons ever  held  in  New  York  took  place 
yesterday  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Astor,  when  1,000  members  of  the 
League  for  Political  Education  sat  down 
together.  Fifteen  or  twenty  men  were 
present.     Elgin  R.  L.  Gould  presided. 

Miss  Margaret  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
the  first  speaker.  She  congratulated 
the  league  on  the  number  present,  and 
said  she  felt  honored  at  being  asked  to 
speak,  but  could  not  do  the  occasion 
justice.  She  wore  a  gray  hat  with 
tightly  curled  gray  plumes,  a  blue  chif- 
fon gown  with  Bulgarian  trimming  and 
a  white  lace  collar. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  followed,  speaking 
from  behind  a  bank  of  American  Beauty 
roses  which  had  taken  the  prize  at  the 
flower  show  in  the  morning  and  had 
been  presented  to  her.  Miss  Keller 
spoke  in  the  peculiar  deep  voice  which 
years  of  practice  has  evolved,  telling 
of  the  light  that  was  overcoming  the 
dark  places  of  ignorance  and  making 
them  as  bright  as  the  room  with  its 
red   shaded   candles. 

Her  teacher,  Mrs.  Everett  Macy, 
stood  up  to  be  greeted  with  prolonged 
applause.  She  translated  all  the  rest  of 
the  speeches  to  her  Jj^^jj^g^ggt^  deaf  pupil 
with  rapid  motions  of  her  hand. 

Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  head  of  the  new 
!  Children's  Bureau,  said  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  bureau  was  merely  to  gather 
up  and  tabulate  the  work  of  other  or- 
I  ganizations.  She  said  they  had.  con- 
! ducted  this  .year  a  special  inquiry  as 
to  the  deaths  of  little  children  in  smaller 
places,  where  neither  badness  nor  good- 
ness was  so  spectacular  as  in  the  cit- 
i  ies. 


Andrew  Carnegle's'description  of  her 
as  a  "fine  Scotch  g-irl"  served  to  in- 
ti'oduce  Miss  Spence,  who  spoke  on  the 
education  of  women,  which  she  said 
must  be  not  an  artificial  process,  but 
an  inner  spiritual  growth. 

Robert  Erskine  Ely  spoke  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  building  where  all  women's 
clubs  could  meet,  and  Alfred  Noyes  read 
one  of  his  poems. 

Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Carpenter,  Mrs.  Walston  Hill 
Brown,  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Miss  Wini 
fred  Holt,  Clarence  A.  Perry,  Mrs. 
William  Jay  Schieffelin,  Mrs.  Eleano: 
Gates  TuUy  and  Mrs.  Virginia  T.  Vai 
de  Water^^^^^^^  .^_^^^^^^.,^,_.    ..^^^_^_^__ 


Miss  Keller  Tells 
Flowers  by  Sense 
of  Touch  Alone 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  whose  mental  de- 
velopment is  one  of  the  wonders  of  this 
a),?e,  is,  although  blind,  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  flowers  in^'the  United  States. 
By  tracing  the  petals  and  leaves  of  the 
flowers  with  Qier  dugers,  Miss  Keller  can 
tell,  -exactly  the  coudition-  of  maturity  of 
the  buooiu. 

At  tlie  flower  show  in  New  York  she 
wa.s,. presented  a  prize-wioning  cluster  of 
American  beauty  roses,  in  which  she  par- 
ticularly delighted.  Miss  Keller  expressed 
i  surprise  on  finding  the  chrysanthemums, 
so  well  developed  at  this  time  of  tliei 
^ar. 
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WELEN  KELLER  T 


The    world    is    familiai'   wiVa    inc    name 

Helen      Keller,      and      the      owner's      ini  ■  ^ 

broken    series    of    triumphs    ovir    obst:i-' 

cles.     Arrangements   have    been    made    Ly 

the    Young   Men's    club    of    the    Franklin- 1 

street    church    for    the    appear^jnce    here 

on    Tuesday    evening,     April    22,    of    that 

famous    woman,    the    story    of    wliose    life 

has        been        translated        into        hfleen 

languages.     She    will    give    a    lecture    on 

"The     Heart     and     Hand."     Miss     [volNr, 

deaf,    blind    and    virtually    dumi)    at     .no 

j  age     of     nineteen    months,     has     accoin  • 

[  plished    more    than    any    other    unfortu- 

I  nate  .deprived    of  the  use   of  thoir  senye.3 

; ever   did. 

!  As  Richard  Watson  Gildei'  says  of  her: 
\  \o  invention,  no  discovery  appears  so 
I  Wonderful  as  the  achievements  of  this 
Iniind  that  has  vaulted,  tunneled  and  cir- 
icunivehled  the  thrice-barred  gates^  of 
sense.". 

;      Her*  appearance    heie    wiil    be    height- 
I  ened    by,  thai,    of    lier    teacher    and    con:- 
l#inion,   Mi-s.   .John    Macy   (Anne  M,   Sulli- 
van).    Mrs.     Macy    will    give    an    account 
!  of  'Miss    Keller's    life    and    education. 
':      Evei'y    city    where    Miss    Killer    has    ai»- 
pcai'ed  has  given  her   a    \\'i'h'(inif'   such  us 
few    visitors    ever    received. 
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<  Miss  '^'^'''D  TTi'^'t-  who  visited  the  rose 
|show  in  New  York  with  her  friend,  Mrs. 
John  A.  Macy,  was  given  a  bouquet  of 
the  prize-winning  American  Beauty 
roses,  by  John  W.  Farquhar,  president 
of  the  American  Rose  Society.  She 
traced  the  leaves  and  petals  of  the  dif- 
ferent roses  In  the  exhibition  with  her 
flngefs,  and  recognized  almost  at  once 
the  variety  of  the  flower. 
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feilfl  Keller,  lli        lerful,  Amazes  Everyone  by  Her 
r,iarveIou$  Se        Touch  and  Her  Mastery  of  Speech 

Miss  Hier^i  Adams  Keller,  who  has  astonished  the  world  by  mastering  the  art 
speech\des^ite  the  fact  that  she  was  born  dumb  as  well  as  deaf  and  blind... 
-l^ed  a  flower  show  the  other  day  and  amazed  evei-j^  one  except  her  teSSRerT 
rs.  J^n  Macy,  by  picking  out  various  l<:inds  of  flowers  and  telling  exactly  what 
ey  w^i-e  without  a  mistake.  She  did  this  b>  her  wonderful  sense  of  touch.  She 
i-es  flowers,  although  she  has  never  seon  one.  She  has  made  a.  study  of  them, 
lis  picture  was  taken  as  she  held  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  roses  pi-esented  to  her. 
iss  Keller  is  devoting  her  time  and  tal  ents  to  lecturing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nd.  -  ^  -        - 
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Helen  Keller's  optimism  is  but~one' 
of  the''??ta«yi*F*wgs  tO'  marvel  at  in  this 
girl,  who  has  had  so  many  barriers  be- 
•tween  her  and  the  pleasures  of  -the 
normal  being.  Optimism  will  be  the 
keynote  of  her  lecture  at  Pine  street 
Congregational  church,  Lewiston,  April 
18,  as  it  has  been  the  keynote  of  her 
whole  life.  From  a  blank,  a  darkness, 
that  has  always  surrounded  her,  she 
gives  forth  a  message  full  of  a  sun- 
shine which  she  in  her  blindness  sees 
nnore  fully  than  do  many  who  hai^e 
sight.  It  is  a  message  addressed  to 
jthose  who,  having  eyes,  see  not,  and 
having  ears,  hear  not,  for  no  one  can 
hear  Helen  Kellei^'e  optimism  and 
cheerfulness  without  heing  thankful 
for  what  are  deehied  to  be  the  ordin- 
ary faculties  of  life. 
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Miss  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.     John, 

I  Macy  will  be  entertained  during  their 

i'stay  in  town  at  the  home     of     Miss 

iliina  Andrews,  the  president  of  the 

Cosmopolitan  Club.  ^^'^ 
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TDLIND^Hss  Helen  KMerjc^eew^s  American  Beauty  rosea,  a  tribute  paii 
*-^  her  by  thehJMlarntrttSnaJFlow er  Show,  New  York.  Mrs.  John  Macy,  I 
the  left,  a  member  of  the  committee,  also  holding  American  Beauties  exhibitC' 
by  August  Poehlman,  of  Chicago,  the  largest, grower  in  the  world. 
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I  Helen  Keller  cherisherl  in  New 
^oi'k  Tuesday  a  prize-winning  clus- 
^r  of  American  Betuty  roses,  pre- 
sented her  at  the  Rose  Day  exhibition 
of  the  International  Flower  Show.  She 
is  in  Manhattan  to  continue  lier  lecture 
course,  begun   in  Boston  recently. 

Miss  Keller,  whose  \vnndorf\il  develop- 
ment is  a  national  boasi,  is  a  judge  of 
I  her  favorite  blooiuB,  the  rose  and  the 
chrysanthemum.  By  tracing  theii-  petals 
and  stems  with  her  sensitive  fingers  she 
can  tell  their  condition  and  maturity. 
At  the  flower  show  she  was  particularly  ■ 
surprised  that  chrysanthemums~¥iioul(f 
be   blooming  so  early. 

Accompanied     by     her     companion-in- 
structor,   Mrs.    John    Macy,    Miss    Keller 
went    from    table    to    table    at    the    (lower 
show,    evincing   such    intelligent    int(>rest 
i  that   it  was  hard  to  believe  she  is  afflict" 
I  ed  as  she  is., 

Whcii  a  huge  bouquet  of  prize-winniu; 
American  Beauty  roses  was  given  Mis. 
Kellar  she  was  delighted  and  asked  MrLA, 
Macy  to  have  them  cared  for  carefully. 

Miss  KcUar  and  Mrs.  Macy  will  be  seen 
hei-e  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young 
Men's  club  of  the  Franklin-street  churi^h 
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LENKELLER'S 

^  ''^'^VfSIT  TO  MANCHESTER 

n^ielen  Keller'w  first  appearance  in 
:Manchester  Ik  announced  for  Tuesday 
evening,  April  --.  at  the  Franklin- 
street  chureb,  under  the,  auspices:  of 
the  Young  .Men's  club.  Miss  Keller 
will  he  accompanied  l)y  her  lifelong 
Iriend  and  teacher,  Mrs.  John  Macy 
{  \ii.-^s  Anne  Sullivan),  who  will  pre- 
lude" Miss  Keller's  remarks  with  an 
!  a,ceount    of    her    remarkable    life    de- 


k 


Keller  ever  since  Helen  w-  seven 
years  old.  She  will  tell  Of  her 
aQ4luisition  of  speech,  her  preparation 
for  and  graduation  from  college,  and 
her  conquest  over  seeming-  uncon- 
querable physical  difficulties  and  im- 
possibilities. Helen  Keller's  own  story 
of  her  life  has  never  been  told  from| 
a  public  platform  in  this  city. 
>'    The  occasion  will,  be  a  notable?  one. 
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Those  Who  Possess  Full  Senses  Know  Less  than  She  Has 

^earned  on  Her  Fingers,  Says  Observer  from  Afar — 

xNor  Should  Mrs.  Macy's  Teaching  Be  Forget. 


By  TIio  World'.s  Japanese  Reporter. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  spoke  at  the  Hud- 
son Tiheatre  yesterday  afternoon  for 
the  benefit. of  the  Golden  Rule  Alliance 
of  America  and  for  the  esta-Wishfnent 
of   a    home   for   'olind    girls.  .f. 

Miss  Keller  did  not  speak  much.  She 
spoke  only  for  a  few  irainutes,  but  the 
audience  was  attentive  to  hear  every 
word  she  said.  Her  short  talk  im-; 
pressed  the  audience  more  than  any  ser- 
mon or  lecture  they  listened  to  and  at 
times  soft  sobs  were  heard  throughout 
the  theatre.  Many  eyes  were  mois- 
tened with  tears,  but  the  darkness  of 
the  theatre  did  not  reveal  the  tears  of 
emotion  caused  by  the  short  remarks 
of  Miss  Helen  Keller. 

"We  are  not  fully  using  our  mind 
and  senses,"  she  said  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. 

It  was  through  this  short  sentence, 
spoken  by  a  girl  who  had  only  fingers 
to  see,  to  hear  and  express  her  thought 
for  so  many  years,  that  many  of  the 
audience  learned  the  fact  that  the  most 
of  those  who  have  the  sound  eyes,  ears 
and  the  power  of  speech  have  been 
'blind,    deaf   and    dumb. 


^  Those  who  could  hear,  see  and  speak 
knO'W  very  muah  less  than  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  learned  her  Latin,  Greek, 
French  and  Italian  and  acquired  the 
good  and  sound  knowledge  of  arts, 
sciences  and  especially  sociology  only 
through   the   use    of   her   fingers. 

As  Miss  Keller  stood  upon  the  stage, 
tall  and  well  built,  speaking  quite  plain- 
ly but  only  monotonously,  saying  that 
it  was  love  and  kindness  thstt  open  the 
gate  of  blindness,  deafness  or  dumbness, 
the  aud\-(sgg00tffSrnot  only  hear  her  ow-n 
words,  bat  they  heard  her  patience  of 
nfany  years,  !ier  fighting  against  the 
impossible  handicaps,  and  her  great  soul 
'and  mind  which  developed  ^ith  the 
hardship  which  she  bore  with  patience 
for    these    thirty-two    years. 

After  her  talk  she  exhibited  her  won- 
derful ability  of  reading  lips  by  feeling 
them.  She  placed  her  fingers  on  the 
mouth  of  her  teacher,  Mrs.  John  Macy, 
and  repeated  whatever  her  teacher  said.-i 
She  placed  her  thumb  on  the  throat, 
her  middle  finger  on  the  jiose  and  her 
first  finger  on  the  lips,  so  that  she 
would  feel  every  kind  of  sound. 

Before  Mrs.  Keller  spoke  her  teacher, 
Mrs.  Macy,  told  the  audien-ce  her  twenty- 
six  years  of  experience  in  teaching  Miss 
Keller.  It  was  the  work  of  love  to 
work  constantly  for  twenty-six  years  for 
the  development  of  one  pupil.  And  the 
half  of  the  credit  of  the  wonderfii'. 
achievement  of  Miss  Keller  is  on  her 
,  teacher,  Mrs.   Macy. 

Mrs.  Macy  told  her  tedious  and  pa- 
tient work  with  Miss  Keller  in  reading. 
books  and  learning  things  which  others 
!  could  learn  without  any  trouble  in  verj 
short  time.  She  attributed  the  success 
lof  Miss  Keller  to  her  cheerfulness  and 
her  wonderful  patience.  But  when  Mrs. 
IMacy  told  the  -audience  how  she  had 
to  spell  out  the  words  in  many  books 
to  Miss  Keller  when  she  was  a  student 
at  the  Radcliffe  College  they  understood 
the  wonderful  task  which  Mrs.  Macy 
undertook  with  patience  and  cheerful- 
ness whloh  she  attributed   to   her  ..pupil. 
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He%9««J^SiJS^.,J,as  overcome  so 
many  obstacles  in  ner  career  and  lias 
acoomplislied  so  many  wonderful 
acliievements,  that  her  at  last  having 
learned  to  speak  seems  hut  a  natural 
crowning  of  her  years  of  labor.  This 
[has  heen  her  greatest  task,  however, 
and  has  been  only  the  result  of  years 
of  unparalleled  patience  and  effort. 
It  is  said  by  Great  aural  surgeons  to 
be  the  greatest  individual  achieve- 
ment in  the  whole  history  of  educa- 
tion. Being  able  to  give  voice  to 
the  thoughts  of  her  active  brain,  Hel- 
en Keller  brings  a  message  that  h 
full  of  a  sunshine,  which  she  in  hei 
blindness  sees  more  fully  than  :ic 
i those  who  have  sight.  It  is  a  mes-' 
sage  addressed  jto  those  who,  having 
eyes,  see  not,  and  having  ears,  hear 
not,  for  no  on©  can  h^ar  Helen  Kel- 
ler's optimism  and  cheerfulness  with- 
lout  being  thankful  for  what  are 
deemed  to  be  the  ordinary  faculties 
of  life.  The  name  of  Helen  Keller 
lean  never  be  separated  from  that  of 
Mrs.  Macy  (Anne  M.  Sullivan)  the 
(teacher  and  companion  of  twenty-six 
years,  who  opened  the  gajtes  for  her 
to  the  outside  world.  One  hardly 
knows  whom  to  admire  the  more,  the 
scholar  or  the  teacher.  As  they  have 
never  been  separated  .  these  many 
iyears,  so  they  are  hot  separated  on 
jthe  lecture  platform.  Mrs.  Macy  will 
speak  first,  telling  of  how  she  came 
to  teach  Helen  Keller,  how  she  first 
was  able  to  communicate  with  the 
child's  mind  through  a  natural  crav- 
ing for  a  doll,  then  how  other  words 
and  ideas  came  one  by  one,  and  how 
finally,  one  day,  the  whole  system  of 
finger  spelling  dawned  on  Helen  Kel- 
ler,  and   the   barrier   to   the   outside 


world  was  passed.  It  was  sitill  dif-l 
flcult  going,  but  Miss  Keller's  indom- 
initable  will  and  Mrs.  Macy%  pati- 
ence mastered  all.  The  desire  to  speak 
was  the  hardest  of  all  to  teach,  for 
every  vocal  movement  had  to  be 
learned  and  imitated  by  Miss  Keller. 
Only  after  twenty  years  is  sihe  able 
!to  make  herself  heard  and  under- 
stood by  large  ajidiences.  But  she 
can  speak  and  she  uses  her  new  pow- 
er to  spread  cheer  and.  happiness. 
I  When  Mrs.  Macy  explains  all  of  these 
preliminary  stages,  an  explanation 
that  is  of  the  iprofoundest  interest, 
Helen  Keller  is  introduced,  and,  by 
her  teacher's  side,  she  delivers  her 
message.  At  its  close,  sihe  answers 
the  questions  of  her  audience,  trans- 
mitted to  her  by  her  teacher.  This 
is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
lecture  for  it  reveals  best  the  acute- 
ness  of  her  mind.  This  wonderful 
program  will  be  given  in  the  Winter 
j^treet  chuTch,  Thursday  evening,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
©lub,  at  eight  p'clock.  The  advance 
s^e  of  tickets  indicates  that  it  will 
djraw  the  largest  lecture  audience 
Hathy  has  ever  had. 
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I  LOKAL  PRIZE  FOR    MISS  HELEN  KELLAR. 

Miss  Helen  Kellar,  to  tile  right, 
holding  the  prize*'wiTf!!cfeig  American 
iBeauty  roses  at  the  Floral  show,  in" 
[New  York,  and  her  instructor,  Mrs/ 
John  "Macy.  This  marvelous  young 
woman  who  has  practically  conquer- 
ed such  terrible     aftictions     as  blind- 


ness,  and  the  loss  oTEearing^^S^  oj 
speech,  visited  the  various  exhibits  a 
the  Floral  show,  and  hy  tracing  thi 
■1)etal  and  stems  with  her  fingers  pick 
ed  out  the  standard  flowers.  She  de 
Glared  the  chrysanthemum  was  he 
favorite  flower,  and  marvelled  at  it 
being  in  bloom  so  ealry. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  dCTIMiSM 
KEYNOTE  OF  LIFE. 

Helen  Keller's  optimism  is  but  one  of 
the  many  things  to  marvel  at  in  this 
girl,  who  has  had  so  many  barriers  be- 
tween her  and  the  pleasures  of  the  nor- 
mal being.  Optimism  will  be  the  keynote  ; 
of  her  lecture  at  the  Franklin-street 
church  Tuesday  evening,  April  22,  under- 
the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  club. 
Optimism  has  been  the  keynote  of  her 
whole  life.  From  a  blank,  a  darkness, 
that  has  always  surrounded  her,  she 
gives  forth  a  message  full  of  a  sunshine, 
which  she  in  her  blindness  sees  more  ful- 
ly than  do  many  who  have  sight.  It  is 
a  message  addressed  to  those  who,  hav- 
ing eyes,  see  not,  and  having  ears,  hear 
not,  for  no  one  can  hear  Helen  Keller's 
optimism  and  cheerfulness  without  being 
thankful  for  what  are  deemed  to  be  or- 
dinary faculties  of  life^ , 
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"I  try  to  increase  the  iDOvver  God 
lia.'j  given  me  to  see  the  best  in  every- 
tlnng  and  every  one,  and  make  that 
Btist  a  part  of  my  life.  The  world 
i.s  sown  with  .g'ood;  but  unless  I  turn 
my  g-lad  thoughts  into  practical  iiv- 
it;>;  and  till  my  own  field,  I  cannot  reap 
a  Kernel  of  the  good. — HQJen  Keller  in 
OpLimi.sm. 


*■ 
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HER  MESSAGE  IS 
FULL  OF  SUNSHINE 

Marvelous  Achievemeots 

of  H"2leQ  Keller,  Who  Is 

to  Lecture  Here. 


According  to  Mark  Twain,  "The  two 
most  interesting  characters  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  Napoleon  and  Helen 
iECellet'." 

As  it  is  well  known  'ere  this,  Lewis- 
ton  and  Auburn  people  wil  haA^e  the 
delightful  privilege  of  hearing  Miss  Kel- 
ler and  her  teacher  and  companion, 
Mrs.  Macy,  formerly  Anne  M.  Sullivan, 
on  Friday  evening  of  the  coming  v/eek, 
when  they  will  speak  in  Pine  street 
Congregational  church,  Lewistc/n,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Maine  Division 
International  Sunshine  society.  Offif^ers 
of  the  society  are:  President,  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Pulsifer,  Anburn;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  George  Blair,  Bowdoinham;  sec* 
retary,  Miss  Florence  L.  Nye,  L/ewiston; 
and  treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  H.  White,  Lew- 
iston. 

It  is  fitting  that  Miss  Keller  should 
come  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sunshine  So- 
ciety for,  as  it  is  the  aim  of  the  society 
to  spread  sunshine  and,  cheer,  so  it  is 
the  aim  of  Miss  Keller,  now  that  she 
is  able  to  speak,  to  use  her  new  power 
to  spread,  cheer  and  happiness.  Her 
message  is  full  of  sunshine  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  one  to  listen  to  her  opti- 
mism and  words  of  good  cheer  without 
being  thankful  for  the  ordinai-y  facul- 
ties of  life. 

Helen  Keller  hag  been  known,  to  the 
world  ever  since  she  was  seven  years 
old,  when  the  first  reports  of  her  edu- 
cation were  published,  telling  how  a 
deaf  blind  child  had  learned  to  read 
aiTd  write  in  six  months.  Her  life  ha^ 
been  ?^n  unbroken  series  .  of  triumphs 
over  obstacles.  Deaf  and  blind  at~  the 
age  of  nineteen  months,  she  remained 
In  intellectual  darkness  until  she  was 
inearly  seven.     Then  Mrs.    Macy     (Miss 


«ttllivan)  a  iradtiate-^  tHe  Perkins  In- 
stitution, where  Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  the 
father  of  Maine's  gifted  author,  Laura 
B.  Richprds  of  Gardiner,  had  done  nis 
great"  work  with  Laura  Bridgman  went 
to  Helen  Keller's  home  in  Alabama, 
and  beg-an  her  education.  At  the  age  of 
ten  Helen  Keller  learned  to  spe^k.  At 
sixteen  she  was  preparing  for  college. 
She  graduated  from  Radcllffe  College 
in  1904,  receivirilg  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  cum  laude.  While  she  was 
in  college  she  wrote  "The  Story  of^My 
Life,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
fifteen    languages. 

>  Since  then  she  has  written  three 
'books  "Optimism,"  "The  World  I  Live 
In,"  and  "The  Song  of  the  Stonewall," 
and  has  devoted  herself  to  work  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf.  At  several  meet- 
ings in  their  behalf,  she  has  delivered 
a  spoken  address.  But  her  voice  did  not 
carry  far  then  and  it  was  always  neos- 
sary"  for  some  one  to  repeat  what  she 
said,   sentence  for  sentence. 

During  the  past  year  she  has  taken 
another  step  forward  in  her  remark-^ 
able  career.  Under  the  ihstructicn  0£ 
Charles  White,  a  teacher  of  singiag  at 
the  New  Hwgland  Conservatory  r of  MUj 
sic,  she  has  greatly  improved  her 
speaking  voice.  During  the  summer  of 
1912  she  s^oke  before  a  convention  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf  at  Providence,^  R; 
I.  This  Avas  the  first  time. that  she  stood 
alone  on  the  public  platform.  A  few 
months  later  she  addressed  an  audiencQ 
of  JDh'ysiciang  at  the  Otological  Congress 
held  in  Boston  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  The  success  of  thes6  experi- 
ments has  encouraged  her  to  appear 
before  the  general  public,'  andi  as  one 
of  che  Boston  newspapers  put  it.  only  a 
few  weeks  ago, —  '   ■'  ■:  ■•- 

Greatest  Miracle  of  20(ii  Oeirtury.    ^ 

"The  great  miracle  o'f  the  20th  cen- 
tury was  revealed  to  the  3000  people  iii 
Tremont  Temple  who  heard  Helen  Kel- 
ler speak — for  verily  this  was  witness- 
ing the  dumb  speak. 

"It  was  the  wonderful  young  wo- 
man's first  appearance  on  the  lecturd 
platform  and  she' responded  to  the  ap- 
plause she  felt  but  could  hot  hear  in 
a  way  that  delighted  everybody  present; 

"Her  face  was  radiant.  She  trembled 
with  delight — with  the  joy  of,  the  emo- 
tion she  felt ,  when  that  vast  audiencq 
applauded  her  simple  speech  which  wai^ 
the  crowning  glory  of  a  life  that  has| 
struggled  against  such  handicaps  and 
obstacles,  as  no  other  human  being  in' 
the  world's  history,  for  the  light  of 
knowledue.  ,  .  ' 

"It  was  not  perfect  enunciation,  but 
when  the  difficulties  In  the  ,way  of  its 
attainment  were  explained  by  Mrs. 
Macy  it  satisfied  everybody.  For  it  must 
be  borne  in  the  mind  that  Helen  Keller 
is  deaf  and  blind.  ; 
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"It  was  as  if  some  mystical  oracle 
had  spoken,  for  there  was  something 
Impressive  and  almost  awe-inspiring' 
In  the  thoughts  she  uttered  and  in  the 

!  curious,  sonorous  tone  in  which  tlie 
words  were  spoken.  One  gets  a  new; 
feeling  in  regard  to  "The  Voice"  and' 
the  power  of  the  spoken  word  after 
hearing  Helen  Keller.". 

!      A  Crowning  of  Her  Years  of  liabor. 

Helen  Keller  has  overcome  so  many; 
obstacles  in  hef  career  and  has  ac- 
complished so  many  wonderful  achieve-j 
ments,  that  her  at  last  having  learned: 
to  speak  seems  but  a  natural  crowning; 
ef  her  years  of  labor.  This  hag  been  her 
greatest  task,  however,  and  hias  been] 
only  the  result  of.  years  of  unparalleled! 
patience  and  effort.  It  is  said  by  great! 
surgeons  to   be   the   greatest,,  individuali 


achievements    in    the   whole    history,  of i 
education.        . 

Being  able  to  g'ive  voice  to  the; 
thoughts  of  her  active  brain,  Helen; 
Keller  brings  a  message  that  is  full  of; 
a  sunshine  which  she  in.  her  blindness 
sees  more  fully  than  do  those  who  have; 
sight.  It  is  a  message  addressed  to.those 
who  having  eyes,  see  not,  and  having, 
ears,  hear  not,  for  no  can  hear  Helen' 
Keller's  optirhism  and  cheerfulness 
without  being  thankful  for  what  are 
deemed  to  be  the  ordinary  faculties  of; 
life.  : 

Teacher  and  Companion. 
The  name  of  Helen  Keller  can  never 
be  separated  from  that  of  Mrs.  Macy 
(Anne  M.  Sullivan)  the  teacher  and 
companion  of  twenty-six  years,  who: 
opened  the  gates  for  her  to  the  outsidei 
world.  One  hardly  knows  whom  to  ad-, 
mire  the  more,  the  scholar  or  the  teach- 
er. As  they  have  never  been  separated 
these  many  years,  so  they  are  not  sep- 
arated on  the  lecture  platform.  ' 
Mrs.  Macy  will  speak  first,  telling  of 
how  she  came  to  teach  Helen  Keller, 
how  she  first  was  able  to  communicate; 
with  the  child's  mind  thru  a  natural 
craving  for  a  doll;  then  how  other 
words  and  ideas  came  one  by  one,  and 
how  finally,  one  day,  the  whole  system 
of  finger  spelling  dawned  on  Helen 
Keller,  and  the  barrier  to  the  outside 
world  was  passed. 

It  was  still  difficult  going,  but  Miss 
Keller's  indomitable  will  and  Mrs; 
Macy's  patience  mastered  all.  The  de- 
sire to  speak  was  the  hardest  of  all  to 
teach,  for  every  vocal  movement  had 
to  be  learned  and  imitated  by  Miss 
Keller. 

Only  after  twenty  years  is  she  able  to 
make  herself  heard  and  understood  by 
large  audiences.  But  she  can  speak  and 
she  uses  her  new  power  to  spread  cheer 
and  happiness. 

When  Mrs.  Macy  explains  all  of  these 
preliminary  stages,  an  explanation  that 
is  of  the  profoundest  interest,  Helen 
Keller  is  introduced,  and,  by  her  teach- 
er's side,  she  delivers  her  message.  At 
its  close,  she  answers  the  questions  of 
her  audience,  transmitted  to  her  by  her 
teacher.  This  is  the  most  interesting 
part,  of  the -lecture  for  it  reveals  best 
the  acuteness  and  quickness  of  her, 
mind. 
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traordinary  triumph  of  individual  edu- 
cation  that  has  ever  been  achieved,"is 
one  comment  on  the  remarkable  ac- 
complishments of  Helen  Keller.  Ap- 
preciating, especialy  fpewrscn  educa- 
tional standpoint,  the  coming  of  Mus 
Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy,to 
Lewiston,  April  18th,  Supt.  H.  H.Ran- 
dall of  the  Auburn  public  schools,  and 
Supt.  D.  J.  Callahan  of  the~  Levviscon 
schools,  haA^e  given  permission  to  tlic 
teachers  thruout  the  cities  to  spea^c 
briefly  of  the  life  and  work  of  Aliss 
Keller,  calling  attention  to  the  lecture, 
which  will  be  given  in  Pine  street 
etm-^egational  church,  Friday  even- 
ing of  the  coming  week.  The  boy^  and 
girls,  too,  are  manifesting  enthusiasm 
over  the  lecture  and  several  pupils  in 
the  LevvHston  high  school  are  helping  in 
the  sate  of  tickets.  The  Lewiston  Boy 
Scouts  and  .  the  Lewiston  Camp  Fire 
Girls  are  also  interesting  and  are  selliiig 
tickets  and  a  number  of  Bates  college 
students   are   also   helping  in  the   same 
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X  Glimpse  of  Helen  Keller 

■>■■— —■■■i.^— ».>——— , 

Dmething  of  the  Life  of  This  Wonderful  Wo- 
man—Her Visit  to  Maine, Seventeen  Years 
Ago— -As  a  Poet. 


I 


For  maiiy  years  people  all  over  the 
world  have  been  interested  in  Helen 
Keller,  and  the  wonderful  things  that 
she  ha.?  done.  Now  that  sljie  is  coming 
to  Lewiston  to  lecture,  April  18,  many 
are  r"efre.ghing  their  memories  with 
incidents  of  her  life,  and  are  looking 
forward  with  much  pleasure  to  seeing 
and    hearing   her.  - 

Her  first  appearance  as  a  lecturer 
iwas  in  New  York  this  spring,  and  on 
iMarch    24,    she    gave    her    Rrst    lectur? 


in  Boston.     She   is   said  to   be   a   goot!. 

speaker,  not  having  such  a  monotonous 
voice   as   many  deaf  people   have. 

Her   First   Maine  Visit 

This  will  not  be  Miss  Kellei"*s  first 
visit  to  Maine,  although  she  has  not 
been  here  in  recent  years.  When  she 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  (she  will  be 
thirty  three  on  the  27th  day  of  th3 
■.coming  June)  ishe,  witli  her  teacher 
was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Laura  Richards 
at  Gardiner  at  an  open  air  fete  for  the 
blind,  Mrs.  Richards  giving  a  fete 
every  year  for  a  time  for  this  purpose. 
Miss  Evelyn  Gilmore,  the  Lewiston  U- 
brarian,  whose  home  was  in  Gardiner, 
and  who  wag  there  at  the  time  of  Miss 
Keller's  \irAt  has  told  The  Sun  a  little 
of  Miss  Keller  as  she  appeared  at  that 
time.  Miss  Gilmore  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Miss  Keller,  and  she  found 
her  fascinating.  While  not  a  pretty 
girl,  she  had  an  interesting  face,  and 
her  hair  which  was  light  and  curly 
was    beautiful. 

Mis,3  Gilmore  spoke  of  Miss  Keller's 
wonderful  ability  of  recognizing  peo- 
ple by  their  hands.  Two  years  before 
she  ca)ne  to  Gardiner  she  met  Mr. 
Richards,  and.  when  he  took  her  by  the 
hand  the  day  of  her  arrival,  she  sail 
at  once.  "This  is  Mr.  Richards,  I  re- 
member your  hand."  That  mornin'T 
she  was  introduced  to  a  woman,  and 
again  in  the  afternoon  that  same  wo- 
man took  her  hand.  "Yes,  Mrs.  Smith, 
I  met  you  thi,3  morning,"  said  Miss 
Keller.  There  were  many  children 
present  at  this  fete,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  Miss  Keller's  delight 
in  them  All  through  the  day  she 
s^yent  as  much  time  as  possible,  with 
a  group  of  children  close   beside  her. 

jMiss  Keller  and  her  teacher  lemair.- 
■   !    ever    night    as    the    gue.^t    of     Mrs. 
i\.;chards,  and  that  evening  the  iamilv 
gatnered    in    the    living      room,    where 
ivlrs.  Richards  read  from  her  own  writ- 
ings.    Miss   Keller   sat   throughout   the 
1  eading    with    her    teacher's      hand    in 
hers,   and  she  was  able  to  follow   the , 
story   through    this    hand      Interpreta- 1 
tJon.    Later  charades  were  played,  and 
Helen  was  able  to  guess  many  of  them. '. 
She    seemed    very    happy    all    tnrough 
this.  ' 

In    speaking    of    Mrs.    Richards     in- 
terest in  the  blind.  Miss  Gilmore  men- 
tioned   the    founding    of    the    Asylum 
foi  the  Blind  at  g'outh  Boston,  by  Mrs,  i 
Richards'  father,'  Dr."  Sa;mu el  G,  How'e.j 


|i>r..  Howe's  son- in- law.  the  late  Mi- 
(Chael  Anagnos,  being  at  the  head  of 
•  this  institution  for  many  years.  It 
was  for  the  benefit  of  this  Asylum, 
that  each  summer  for  a  period  of  years, 
JVirs.  Richards  gave  these  out  of  doois 
letes.  Miss  Keller  was  a  stvident  there 
for  some  time,  nnd  it  w^ls  through  this 
ikssociation  that  Miss  Keller  was  in- 
vited to  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
fete  that  summer. 

The  late  J.  S.  Bradstreet  of  Gardi- 
ner, once  wrote  to  Miss  Keller  and 
asived  for  the  privilege  of  naming  a 
snip  for  her.  She  replied  in  an  en- 
thusiastic letter,  expressing  '  great 
pleasure  at  having  the  ship  named  for 
jllfer. 

Something    of   Her    Life 

A  study  of  the  life  of  Miss  Keller 
•te^veals  wonderful  things.  Looking 
tluough  several  magazine  articles  at 
che  Library  th,is  week,  the  writer  |ound 
Litb  of  information,  which  will  per- 
;  IiiJLps  be  useful  in  calling  to  mind,  at 
this  time,  some  of  the  events  in  the 
life'  of  this  woman  who  has  been  an 
iiiopiration    to    so    many. 

Frof.  Joseph  Jastrow  writing  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  in  1903  gives 
some  facts  concerning  her  life.  She 
was  born  June  27,  1880  at  Tuscuiiibia, 
Alabama,  of  good  ancestry.  At  the  age 
oi"  eighteen  months  she  had  a  serious 
illness,  and  as  a  result  was  deprived 
of  her  sight  aiid  hearing.  Up  to  the 
age  of  seven  years,  she  was  practically 
shut  out  from  the  world.  In  1887  Mrs. 
Keller  read  an  article  regarding  Laura 
Liidgham,  and  she  made  inquiries  as 
Ito  w.laat  could  be  done  for ,  her  child. 
'As  the  result  of  this  Miss  Annie  Sul- 
livan, now  Mrs.  Macy,  from  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  came  to 
tHelen  on  March  3,  1887.  Prof.  Jas- 
jtrcvv  says: 

■  At  the  age  of  seven  years,  between 
iMarch  2,  1S87  and  May  1,  1887,  she 
ilearned  to  talk.  Her  vocabulary  was 
Ismail,  but  she  know  how  to  use  it.  She 
[talked  with  her  fingers  on  the  palm  of 
her  teacher's  hand.  On  May  Day,  .she 
[came  to  Miss  Sullivan  and  said,  'Giv.e 
Helen  key;  open  door.'  The  same  sumj- 
mer,  after  four  months  of  study,  sh;e 
rvvrole  with  her  own  pencil  a  letter  tjo 
her  mother  that  was  perfectly  legible.!" 

Ihe  story  of  her  education  .s  briefi'rv' 
told  by  this  writer.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen plans  for  her  college  educatro'" 
were    definitely   made.     It    was    at   th 


close  of  her  Junior  year  at  Radclira 
that  she  Avrote  her  book,  "The  Stor, 
ui  My  Liif  e,"  which  was  published.  Thi 
tiaa  now  been  printed  in  fifteen  lai 
^uages.  Miss  Keller  graduated  frorj 
ivadcliffe  in  1904.  Her  home  is  now  a 
Wrenham,  Mass. 

It  is  said  that  .when  a  strange: 
meets  "Miss  Keller  and  wishes  to  com: 
municate  directly  with  her  she  place: 
her  fingers  against  his  lips  and  throa 
and  thu's  reads  the  sounds  as  the: 
emerge.  .       - 

,        Edward  Everett  Hale,  a  Cousin 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  was  a  dis- 
tant cousin,  and  he  has  written  mucl' 
conceriiing  Miss  Keller.  In  The  Out- 
look in  1902,  he  had  an  article  in  whicr 
he  speaks  of  her  love  for  everybod^ 
and  her  belief,  as  a  child,  that  every- 
body loved  her.  He  tells  of  the  awak- 
ening to  the  fact  that  sometimes  peo- 
ple do  not  love  each  other,  and  that 
there  is  hate  as  weU^jas  kive  in  Ihi; 
world. 

Six  years  later  in  another  articit 
Ui  The  Outlook  he  says:  "What  I  ob-; 
seive  in  Helen  Keller  is  that  what  sh^ 

^ws    .=!he    know.'!    with    a    venge.ancei 

.  "t  she  floes  noLJ£jftfliM'»M^he  fic- 

i:nuwledges   her   ignorance      with   sub-: 
inne   audacity." 

Her    Books 

Ivliss  Keller  has  written  poems  es- 
says, and  many  articles  for  publica- 
tion m  the  magazines,  as  well  as  pub- 
lishing several  books.  One  of  her 
DooKs  IS  an  essay  called  "Optimism." 
and  surely  no  one  can  read  this  with- 
out getting  a  sweeter,  saner  view  of 
ii.v.  and  going  forth  with  a  firm  reso- 
ld ti/Ui  10  cultivate  more  extensivly 
>J  at  <A^\.mism,  the  germ  of  which  is  in 
everyone.  Just  one  quotation  from 
this:  I 

"Thus  the  optimist  believes,  at- 
tempts, achieves.  He  stands  always  m\ 
1-2  s.unhghl.  Pome  day  the  wonder- 
Jul,  the  inexorable,  arrives  and  shinesl 
upon  him,  and  he  is  there  to  welcome 
u.  His  soul  meets  his  own  and  beats 
a  &iad  inarch  to  every  new  discovery 
eveiy  fresh  victory  over  difficulties, 
cveiy  addition  to  human  knowledge 
alio  happinesb." 

Prom  "The  World  I  Live  In,"  a 
more  recent  book  is  quoted:  "All  my 
comings  and  goings  turn  on  the  hand 
as  en  a  pivot.  It  is  the  hand  that  binds 
me  to  the  world  of  men  and  women. 


The  han^fs  my  feeler  with  which  I 
search  through  isolation  and  darkness 
ariu  seize  every  pleasure,  every  ac- 
t.Vity  that  my  fingers  encounter.  With 
the  dropping  of  a  little  word  from 
aucther  hand  into  mine,  a  slight  flut- 
ter of  the  fingers,  began  the  intelli- 
gence, the  joy,  the  fullness  of  my 
life.  Like  Job,  I  feel  as  if  a  hand  had 
made  me,  fashioned  me  together  round 
about  and   molded   my  very  soul." 

Again  she  says:  "The  delicate  trem- 
ble of  a  butterflj^'s  wings  in  my  hand, 
the  soft  petals  of  violets  curling  in 
the  cool  folds  of  their  leave.?  or  lift- 
ing sweetly  out  of  the  meadow -grasps, 
the  clear,  firm  outline  of  face  and  limb, 
tnt  smooth  arch  of  a  horse's  neck  and 
the  velvety  touch  of  his  nose— all  these, 
and  a  thousand  resultant  combinations, 
which  take  shape  in  my  mind,  consti- 
tute my  world." 

fetill  farther  on  she  writes:  ','My 
imagination  is  not  tethered  to  certain 
points,  locations,  and  distances.  It  puis 
all  the  parts  together  simultaneously 
las  if  it  saw  or  knew  instead  of  feel- 
jirg  them.  With  such  a  power  active 
,it  is  impossible  that  my  thoughts 
tshould  be  vague,  indistinct.  It  must 
[needs  be  potent,  active." 
I  it  seems  more  wonderful  that  she 
can  write  verses  than  that  she  can 
Vvrite  prose.  The  following  is  the  last 
stanza  from  "Chant  of  Darkness," 

"i\Iy  hands  evoke  sight  and  sound  out 

of  feeling, 
f     Intershifting    the    senses    endlessly; , 
r.Linking  motion  with   sight,   odor  with 

sound, 
;     They    give     color     to     the     honeyed 

breezei 
Tiie  measure   and    passion   of  a   sym- 
phony 
To    the    beat    and    quiver    of   unseen 
wing.s. 
In    the    secrets   of   earth   and   sun   and 
air 
I.ly  fingers  are  wise; 
Ihey   snatch   light    out   of   darkness, 

They    thrill    to    harmonies    breathed 
\         in  silence." 

1  Miss  Keller  has  written  many  short 
;  ^  erses  for  the  magazines,  and  in  1910 
'  she  published  a  book  "The  Song  of  the 
fetune  Wall."  The  writer  read  this  for 
the  first  time,  this  week,  and  once  hav- 
ing begun  it,  cojrld  not  stop  until  it 
I  had  been  finished.  Not  only  is  the 
! verse  good,  but  the  ideas  expressed  are 
'beautiful,  and  the  thought  all  through 


it  is  appealing'  to  one  who  loves  the; 
old  stone  walls  of  New  England.  The 
aoiig  opens  thus: 

"Come   walk   with   me,    and   I   will   tell 
What  I  have   read  in   this   scroll  of 
stones 
1  will  spell  out  this  writing  on  hill  and 
meadow, 
II  is  a  chronicle  wrought  by  praying 
workmen,  1 

Xhe  forefathers  of  our  nation —  ! 

a'^eagues  upon  leagues  of  sealed  his- 
tory  awaiting   an   interpreter. 
This    is      New    England's    tapestry     of 
stone 
Alive  with  memories  that  throb  and 
quiver 
At  tile  core  of  all  ages 

As  the  prophecies  of  old  at  the  heart 
of  God's  AVorld.  ->: 

Ihe  Avails  have  many  things  to  tell  me, 
And  the  days  are  long.    I  come  and 

listen: 
My  hand  is  upon  the  stones,  and  the 
tale  I  fain  would  hear 
Is  of  the  men  who  built  the  walls. 
And  the  God  who  made  the  stones 
and   the   workers." 

And  so  on  the  poem  goes,  telling 
of  the  visions  of  the  past  and  the 
hopes  for  the  future,  which  come  to! 
Mi&a  Keller  as  she  walks  along  with 
her  hand  upon  those  rough  rocks.  Her 
Closing  lines  are: 

■'Grant   that   we   remain  liberty-loviiig,' 
substantial,   elemental, 
And  that  faith,  the  rock  not  fashion- 
ed of   human   hands. 

Be    the    stability     of    our     triimmlxarit 
^.Qiling   days."     ■ 


y  ■  -         , 

THE   SONG    OF  THE   STONE   WALL 

Beyond     the    village    churchyard,    still] 

and  calm, 
Steeped    in     the     sweetnesis    of    eternal 

'  morn, 
;'Tho   walls   run  down  in  crumbling   ca- 
dence 
Beside  the  brook  which  plays 
Through    the   land    like   a   silver    harp. 
A     wind     of     ancient     romance     blows 

across  the  held, 
A  svveel  disturbance  thrills  the  air; 
The   silken   skiris    of    Spring   go   rust- 
ing by, 
.And  the  earth  is  a-etir  with  joy. 
Up  the  hill,  romping  and  shaking  their 
!,  golden  heads, 


Come  the  little  children  of  the  wood. 
I'^rpm  ectasy  to  ectasy  the  year  inounts 

vipward.  , 
Up  from  the  south  come  the  odor-laden 

winds. 
Angels  and  ministers  of  life, 
Dropping   seeds   of  fruitfulness 
Into  the  bosoms  of  the  floweri3. 
Elusive,  alluring  secrets   hide  in  wood 

and  hedge 
Jjike  the   lirst  thoughts    of  loA'e 
In  the  breast  of  a  maiden: 
The   witchery   of    love    is   in   rock   and 

tree. 
— Extract    from    I-I<»ieja— Jiaitlgr's    "The 
Song  of  the  Stone  Wall." 


_  (' 

Party  Betrayal 
Will  Beat  Wilson, 
.  ^Says  Helen  Keller 

President  Wilson  is  making  the  greatest 
6gbt  of  bis  life  only  to  be  beaten  by  tlie 
'trusts  through  betrayal  by  his  party  ac- 
cording to  Miss  Helen  Keller,  tie  noted 
blind  girl,  who  has  gone  to  Washington 
"to  worii'  for  the  people."  She  declares 
in'  a   Washington   dispatch: 

President  Wilson  is,  to  my  mind, 
a  great  man  and  a  sincere  man, 
and  he  is  going  to  do  everything  m 
his  power  to  remedy  the  present  con- 
tentions, but  his  party  will  not  stan'i 
back  of  him. 

Members  of  it  are  already  falling 
out  on  tlie  tariff  question  and  soon 
he  will  be  very  much  alone.  Tbe 
trusts  are  too  powerful  for  one  man 
to  cope  witb,  and  although  President 
Wilson  is  going  to  make  the  greatest 
fight  of  his  life  be  will  ultimately,  be 
beaten. 

I  want  to  see  a  great  democracy, 
not  a  political  party,  but  a  condition, 
but  I  am  afraid  tbat  one  man  cannot 
do  it  all   by   himself." 

Tbe  condition  of  the  people  is  com- 
parable to  tbe  darkness  in  wbicb  I 
lived  until  my  friend  and  teacher, 
Mrs.  Macy,  took  charge  of  my  educa- 
tion. 


Ct[v-rvL     \  H-.,   i  '-^,  >  3- 

IhEIIn  K'ELIEH'S  WA'RNINa 

Says    Party    "Won't    Support    Presi-, 

dent's  Efforts  for   Reform.       :m 

I  (Sped'ai  to  The  World.)  -■'. 

I     WA-SHINGTON,    .A.pril  .13.— "President 
;  Wilson  to  mj'-  mind  is  a  great  man  and  \ 
a  sincere  man,    and  he   is   going  to  do  , 
everything  in  his  piower  to  remedy  the 
present    conditions,    but   his    party    will 
not  stand  back  of  him.     M,embers  of  it; 
aire    already    falling    out    on    the    tarlSS". 
question,  and  soon  he  will  be  very  much  i 
alone.     The  trusts  are  too  powerful  .-for  j 
one    man   to    ciope   with,    and     although 
President  Wilson  Is  going  to  make  the ' 
greatest  fight  of  his  life,   ultimately  he 
will  be  heaten." 

Such  is  the  warning  given  'by  Helen 
Keller,  the  tyj^^and  deaf  girl  .prodigy, 
now  in  thisoty.  '  ] 

"1  want  to  see  a  gi'eat  democracy," , 
she  said,  "not  a  political,  party,  but  aj 
condition.  But  I  am  afraid  that  one 
man  cannot  do  it  all  by  himself,"  ' 
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Views  OP, 'iV. 


Hm  name  of  Helen  Keller  has  become  a 
iseh<:>ld  word.  For  she  has  come  into 
th%  nlace  which  she  occupies  in  human 
society  with  a  triumphal  march,  every 
step  of  which  has  been  successful,  and 
which,  likewise,  has  been  applauded  all  along  the 
way.  With  faith  ai|d  courage,  this  remarkable  girl, 
who,  when  she  M-as  less  than  two  years  old,  lost 
the  faculties  of  sight,  speech  and  hearing,  has 
been  holding  on  to  the  slender  thread  and  feeling 
her  way  along  until  her  mental,  moral  and  physi- 
cal development  is  to  be  measured  by  her  degree 
of  attainment,  rather  than  by  the  years  she  has 
lived. 

Miss  Keller -has  her  home  at  Wrenthani  iJass., 
with  her  first  teacher  and  companion,  Mrs.  John 
A.  Macy  (Anne  M.  Sullivan).  Miss  Srllivan,  as 
she  was  then,  went  to  the  home  of  the  Ki»ler  fam- 
ily, in  Alabama,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
friends,  when  Helen  was  little  more  ti  :.t  a  child- 
As  Miss  Sullivan  she  also  had  been  of  '!  .?  great- 
est help  to  Laura  Bridgman,  who  likewise  is  cele- 
brated for  her  remarkable  atttainments,  a  ad  who,  ; 
until  her  decease,  was  looked  after  by  Helen  Kel- 
ler's teacher,  although  Laura  Bridgman  lived  and 
died  a  deaf  mute,  notwithstanding  her  remarkable 
mental  development,  which  at  the  time  was  look- 
ed upon  as   a  most   extraordinary   achievement. 

Owing  to  Mrs.  Macy's  peculiar  ability,  as  well 
as  to  Miss  Keller's  own  inherent  powers,  vi'^hich 
have  aided  her  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  by 
which  she"  was  handicapped,  this  unusual  girl  is 
now  what  mav  be  termed  almost  normal. 

She  plays  the  piano  with  ease  and  grace,  she 
handles  the  violin  with  the  skill  of  an  artist  and 
operates  the  typewriter  with  the  dexterity  of  an 
expert. 


Her  power  of  speech  she  has  regained  suffi- 
ciently to  come  before  an  interested  audience  and 
hold  their  attention  until  the  close  of  her  address. 
and  she  has  regained  her  hearing  to  a  certain 
degree. 

If  only  she   might  regain  her  sight! 
Her  sense  of  perception,  so   it  would  seem,  has 
always  been  abnormally  developed.  Although  Miss 
Keller  discredits  the  idea  of   some  of  the  faculties 
being  developed  by  the  loss  of  others. 

An  instance  in  her  own  early  life,  however,  goes 
far  to  show  that  this  may  be  so.  for  as  a  child 
she  was  remarkably  precocious  in  her  power  of 
discerning. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  shortly  after  Miss  Sul- 
livan went  to  Alabama,  the  mother  of  Helen  pro- 
posed a  walk,  the  day  was  so  pleasant.  And  the 
little  girl,  whose  social  affections  were,  at  that 
early  age,  very  strong,  manifested  her  delight 
when  she  was  communicated  with  on  the  matter. 
She  started  ofif  with  the  buoyancy  and  gayety 
of  childhood,  for  no  one  can  recall  the  time  when 
she   was    not   fond   of   fun   and   frolic. 

Presently  she  came  running  back  to  meet  Miss 
Sullivan  and  her  mother,  who  were  a  few  steps 
behind,  and,  grasping  the  hand  of  the  former,  by 
the  sign  language  she  requested  that  they  go  in 
another  direction.  There  was  nothing  but  tears 
where  they  were,  and  she  wished  to  be  where  she 
felt   glad,   and   not   sad. 

They  were  walking  in  a  cemetery,  made  attrac- 
tive for  walking  about  in  because  of  its  well-laid- 
out  grounds,  and  carefully  tended  flower  beds 
scattered  here  and  there.  But  the  little  Helen  im- 
mediately sensed  the  nature  of  the  place  and  she 
wanted    to    get    away   from    the   associations. 

Up  to  this  time  she  had  been  told  nothing  about 
death,  and  she  had  no  knowledge  of  any  kind  that 
might  form  an  association  of  ideas  that  would  lead 
up  to  such  a  conjecture.     Nor  has  it   been  neces- 
sary   to    prepare    her    beforehand    for    what    she    is 
liable  to  meet,  as  she  has  gone  on  acquiring  knowl- 
edge   and    making   herself   understood   by    the    use 
of  her  fingers. 

Having  obtained  a  college  education  and  ac- 
quired the  grace  and  culture  accessory  thereto, 
Miss  Keller  afterwards  turned  her  attention  to 
authorship  and  became  familiar  with  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Now  she  is  looking  out  upon  life  in  its 
broadest  aspects.  Woman's  life,  which  she  would 
not  have  frittered  away  in  a  useless  devotion  to 
conventionalities,  many  of  which  she  regards  as 
nothing  less  than  abominations,  inasmuch  as  they 
may  rob  a  mother  of  her  dignity  before  her  ci.il- 
dren.  as  some  of  the  prevailing  styles,  she  claims, 
have  a  tendency  to   do. 

The  slashed  skirt,  for  instance,  Miss  Keller  con- 
demns for  any  use  except  horseback  riding.  And 
one  has  onlv  to  recall  the  inciden!t  of  her  child- 
hood to  reconcile  the  remarkable  intelligence  Miss 
Keller  displays  regarding  the  styles  both  old  ai.;d 
new. 


S:  e  converses  about  the  age  of  the  hoop  skir; 
with  as  great  familiarity  as  the  modiste  whose 
business  it  is  to  know  every  style  in  vogue  since 
she  can  remember.  She  reads  and  is  told  of  these 
things,  to  be  sure.  But  Miss  Keller  discriminates 
between  the  high  and  low-cut  style  of  neck,  and 
also  gives  her  opinion  of  the  cobwebby  stocking 
and  the  scant  foot  covering,  to  which  she  is  averse. 
For,  with  the  once  great  Napoleon,  she  maintains 
that  the  "future  destin''^  of  the  child  is  always  the 
work  of  the  mother."'  And  she  longs  for  her  sight 
and  for  full  hearing,  that  she  rnay  be  of  service 
to  women,  to  future  mothers  and  those  who  should 
devote  themselves  to  becoming  such. 

But  with  all  her  preconceived  ideas  of  woman 
and  her  rightful  place.  Miss  Keller  would  not  have 
her  'neglect  her  appearance.  She  must  wear 
pretty  and  becoming  garments  which  conform  to 
her  own  individual  style,  but  not  the  tense  andj  un- 
reasonable modes  which  rob  a  woman  of  her  \v|om- 
anliness. 

Miss  Keller  is  herself  always  prettily  dressed, 
and  she  has  a  great  fondness  for  colors. 

As  for  the  varied  forms  of  amusement  and  di- 
version. Miss  Keller  favors  them  all,  one  might  say. 
barrinar  the  cigarette.  Smokinc  b.y  either  sex- she 
does  not  approve  of.  It  makes  nervous  wrecks  of 
whoever  becomes  a  slave  to  the  habit.  Therefore, 
smokmg  conflicts  with  motherhood.  And  rnotner- 
hood   Miss   Keller  reverences. 

She  swims,  she  rows,  she  plays  basketball,  she^ 
dances,  walks,  talks  and  rides  horseback, .  and  she 
is.  withal.  ?n  ardent^supporter  of  woman  suffrage. 

As  for  the  turkey  trpt  and  the  bunny  hug,  Miss 
Keller  "sees"  no  harm  in  either,  and  she  does  not 
understand  why  anyone  else  should. 

"We  make  our  pastime  agreeable,  or  the  reverse, 
by  our  own  attitude  of  thought  and  action:  not 
otherwise,"  is  her   opinion.  _^ . — ^" 

Mfss  Keller's  nhilosophy  is  well  tJ)j»«gW  out,  and 
she  applies  it  wherever  needed — this  girl  who  has 
a.  keen  sense  of  humor  and  is  not  averse  to  using 
it  if  by  so  doing  she  can  make  others  happy  or  her- 
self useful. 

After  all,  it  is  an  ideal  life  that  Miss  Keller  leads. 
Surrounded  by  books  of  her  own  choosing,  living 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  relined  and  sheltered  home, 
blessed  with  the  companionship  of  Mrs.  Macy.  who 
has  guided  her  through  the  narrow  passageway 
which  brought  her  out  on  to  the  broad  road  she 
has  traveled  until  her  store  of  knowledge  seems 
well-nigh  complete,  what  more  is  there  to  ask  for? 

Nothing;  except  sight  and  a  fuller  hearing.  And 
these  even  she  would  not  obtaiti  at  the  expense 
of  parting  with  the  least  of  what  she  already  pos- 
sesses For  Miss  Keller  would  not  part  with  her 
id©trtl1'^. 'fim  for-frhe.. s;jke  of  all  Jieijjfit&iiill^^- 


VW^YVc^e^re^  .   >1.  H.^TYll-r-^o 


The  charm  of  Helen  Keller  lies  not 
so   much   in   what   she   does  as   in    the 
manner   of  doing-  it.      "When   speaking 
in   public   she  seems  to   really  look   at 
her   audience   with   her  sightless  eyes, 
and  seems  to  hear  their  sighs  of  won- 
der and   adiniration  as  she  tells  them 
her  joyous  story  of  rebirth  and  uplift 
into    a    world    of    form    and    color,    of  { 
sight  and   sound.      Her      words     come 
slowly,   as   carefully  weighed,    liut   not 
haltingb",   as   if   ^^•ith  great  elfort,    She 
is   so    thoroughly   en    rapport   with   all 
that    is    going'    on    in    the    world — she 
keeps    so    well    posted    on    the    latest 
news — it  is  no  mere  recital  of  a  hack- 
neyed   speech    that      is      given    to    the 
listeners,    but    a    stirring    acount,    fur- 
bished   and    enlivened    with    the    hap- 
penings of  the  day.     She  is  always  so 
very  much  alive — always  so  eager  for 
news  that   is  doing-  in  the  bvisy  world 
about  her — she  is  never  satisfied  with 
yesterday's   recital   but  adds  to  it  and 
makes  today's  as  new  and  as  fresh  as 
if    an    entirely    different    matter    from 

In  conversation  she  shows  the  same 
ability  to  entertain.     She  is  as  much  at 
home    with    the    news    from    the    Bal- 
kans, and   talks  as  intelligenUv  about 
the  causes  that  led  up  to  the  assassi- 
I  nation    of   the      late      King   George    of 
Greece  as  she  does  about  the  squirrels 
j  in  the  yard  about  her  home  in  Massa- 
1  cbusetts,      or   the      different     kinds  of 
mushrooms  that  she      is     able  to   dis- 
tinguish liy  the  sense     of     touch     and 
j  smell.      She    is   as   keenly  alive   to   the 
I  allairs   of   moment   in    Washington   as 
:  sue    is    to    the    building   of   ne-w   nests  j 
i  by   her    favorite   birds      on      her   front  I 
porch.  Her  visitors  are  not  so  amazed 
as   they   are  amused    and   entertained. 
,   Ilie.v  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  con- 
;  versing  with      a      young  ladv  as   well 
blessed    with    faculties   of  speech    and 
I  hearing  and  sight  as  they,  and  equally 
able   to   carry   on   the   burden   of  con- 
versation  of  the   moment. 

Helen    Keller      will      appear  at   the 
I'ranklin-street  church,  Tuesday  even- 
ing,  April    22.    under   the   auspices    of 
:  the   Young   Men's  club. 
I  ^  Tickets    go    on    sale    Wednesday    at 
■Piper  &  Mclntire's. 


^"'■"dl 


IPJ.FA  KKIiLBR  AND  HER  TEACH  BR.   3IRS.  JOHN    MACY    (AXME   M. 

SULLIVAN). 


iELEN  KELLER  KEEPS 

""ABREAST  OF  THE  NEWS. 


fEARS  PRESIDENT  WILSON  WILL  FAIL 


Helen  Keller  Believes  His  Party  Will   Not 
Prove  Loyal  to  Him. 


WASHINGTON,  April  13 — "President  Wilson  is,  to  my  mind,  a  great  man 
and  a  sincere  man,  and  lie  is  going  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  reme- 
dy the  present  conditions,  but  his  party  will  not  stand  back  of  him.  Mem-, 
bers  of  it  are  already  falling  out  on  the  tariff  question  and  soon  he  will 
be  very  much  alone.  The  trusts  are  too  powerful  for  one  man  to  cope 
with,  and  although  President  Wilson  is  going  to  make  the  greatest  fight 
of  his  life   he  will  ultimately  be  beaten." 

Such  is  the  warning  against  party  betrayal  given  President  Wilson 
by  Helen  Keller,  the  educated  blind  girl,  now  in  this  city. 

"I  want  to  see  a  great  democracy,"  she  said,  "not  a  political  party, 
but  a  condition,  but  I  am  afraid  that  one  man  cannot  do  it  all  by  himself." 
Because  she  has  been  helped  so  much  by  others,  Miss  Keller  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  man.  She  wants  to  see  the  people  enjoying 
better  conditions.  The  condition  of  the  people,  she  says,  is  comparable  to 
her  position  before  her  friend  and  teacher,  Mrs  Macy,  took  charge  of  her 
education. 


7V\gLKckg$tl<.  Tl.  H  .,  'Uvtl.O>v. 
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.VvL  IH-.  I<^13, 


During   tb©   past  year   Hellen    K^tler.    i 
vfh.o  is  to  lecture  at  the  FranMin  street  ' 
church  onr  April  22,  has  taken  great  steps 
forward  m  her  refmarkaibJB  career.    Un- 
der   the    instruction    of    Charies    "WlUte, 
a  teacher  of  singing  at  the  New  Bhsland 
Conservatory   of  Muslo,   ene  has  greatly  , 
Imprcrved  her  speaking  Voice.    During  the  ' 
summer  of  1912  she  apoke  before  &  con-  ! 
vention  of  teachers  or^  the  deaf  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.    This  was  the  first  time  she 
stood  alone  on  a  public  platform,      A  few  i 
months  later  she  addressed  an  aAidlence 
of  physicians  at  the   otological   congress 
held  In  Boston  at  the  Harvard   Medical 
school.    The  success  of  these  experiments 
has  encouraged  her  to  appear  before  the- 
•  general  puhlio. 


"WlEiT^^kester,  Vl-H.^  Wit 
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lELENjEttCli^  MLSSAUL    

A        HER  INDOMITABLE  WILL 

j  Helen  Keller  has  overcome  so  many 
obstacles  in  her  career,  and  has  ac- 
complished so  many  wonderful  a- 
chievements,  that  at  last  having 
learned  to  speak  seems  but  a  natural 
crowning-  of  her  years  of  labor.  This 
has  been  her  greatest  task,  however', 
and  has  been  only  the  result  of  years 
of  unparalleled  patience  and  effort.  It 
is  said  by  great  aural  surgeons  to  be 
the  greatest  individual  achievement 
in  the  whole  history  of  education. 

Being'  able  to  give  voiqe  to  the 
thoughts  of  her  active  brain  Helen 
Keller  brings  a  message  that  is  full  of 
a  sunshine  which  she  in  her  blind- 
ness sees  more  fully  than  do  those 
who  have  sight.  It  is  a  message  ad-. 
dressed  to  those  who,  having'  eyes, 
see  not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not. 
for  no  one  can  hear  Helen  Keller's 
I  optimism  and  cheerfulness  without 
.  being'  tliankful  for  what  ai'e  deei^ned 
to  be  the  ordinary  faculties  of  life. 

The  name  of  Helen  Keller  can 
never  be  separated  from  that  of  Mrs. 
Macy  (Annie  M.  Sullivan),  the  teacher 
and  companion  of  twenty-six  years, 
who  opened  the  gates  for  her  to  the 
outside  'world.  One  hardly  knows 
whom  to  adi^nire  the  more,  the  scholar 
or  the  teacher.  As  they  have  never 
been  separated  these  many  years,  so 
they  are  not  separated  on  the  lecture 
platform. 

Mrs.    Macy   will    speak    first,    telling- 
j    of  how  she  came  to  teacli  Helen  Kel- 
ler,   how    she    first    was    able    to    com-! 
municate      witli       the      child's      mind 
through   a  natural  craving  for  a  doll; 
.then  how  other  words  and  ideas  came 
j  one  by  one,  and  how  finally,   one  day, ! 
the    whole    system    of    finger    spelling', 
dawned  on  Helen  Keller,  and  the  bar- : 
rier  to  the  outside  world  was  passed,  i 
It  was  still  difficult  going,  but  Miss 
Keller's    indomitable      will      and    Mrs.. 
iMacy's  patience  mastered  all.     The  de- 
'  sire    to    speak   was   the   hardest  of   all 
to    teach,    for    every    vocal    movement 
iULd   to   be  learned     and      imitated  by 
Miss   Keller. 

Only  after  twenty  year.s  she  is  able 
to  i^nake  herst'lf  he,ard  and  understood 
ibyJarge  audiences.  But  she  can  speakg 
t  and  she  uses  her  nejvjr,  power  to  g^re"^ 
i  cheer  and  happine.'w:.  -      _  ^^ 


When    Mrs.      M.acy  ^-gxplains   all    of 
these   preliminary  stages,   an  explana- 
tion that  is  of  the  niost' profound  in-' 
terest,    Helen   Keller      is      introduced, 
and,    by    her    teacher's    side,    she    de-  i 
livers   her   message.      At   its   close  she  ^ 
answers  the  questions  of  her  audience,  | 
transmitted   to   her     by      her   teacher. 
This   is   the   most   interesting    part   of 
the    lecture    for      it     reveals   best   the 
acuteness  and  quickness  of  her  mind. 

Helen  Keller  will  appear  at  the 
Franklin-street  church,  Tuesday  even-  I 
ing,  April  22,  under  the  auspices  ot 
the   Young    Men's   club.  ' 

Tickets    go    on    sale    Wednesday,  ati 
Piper   &   Mclntire's.  I 


HELEN  KELLER  KNOWS 

MANY  GREAT  ACTORS 


Heilen  Keillleir,  ■wfiro  'lias  alll  lier  'Hife  eu- 
j;oy!6i;l  ibeHriig  euiit&nt.aiine'd  Iby  itilie.  igrtiauo.'c 
lif'oiuji^  lac  tons,  iWiiilil  reveirise  tibe  uisiuail  or- 
ideir  'Cif  isiu'cQi,  .evem'tis  'amd  ib.eicfoime  tlhie  eiruter- 
'tisi'iii'tir  'wa'-'ii  '£ih'e  igivtis  ibeir  ilecituire  lie  re. 
Bhie  iliikeis  'iliL.ag's  itJiieialbi'l-l^al  as  irouoili  <\3 
imiO';ic  'peicip'le— HDtM-i'naipa  i£l£i:e  ibnJnigis  ifco  the 
Itlll&a'tre  -a  keeaieir  aiP'pire'cli'fi'ta'O'n  loif  'wlTar  is 
'bclJrJs  lEGiJd  .aaiid  ilicme  u.p'Oin  \'Sae  'Sitia^e,  Wliea 
Itfaa  "'sfiw"  EJZi'.'e  hfj-^Ae  in  ■■Tbe  Pricc-e 
'ar.id  'c'lie  Fi?jU'per,"  vio  to  bcv  latt'ik'  gliarui;.? 
■of  •■Td'e  Fla'or  Un.''j8  Rich  G^Irl,"  Miis's 
Kel'ler  ilis^  itiaiken  ifh'e  iir-ve:lie'£lc  inltieTeiiii;  'in 
■aaybcidy  a.n'd  'e:ve,i-v'':'i:;';ly  'C'i:  mio'mie.r.it  wllio 
reiaij'iy  "d.oeii  scim'  i;n!-:i2-,"  'a's  ishi?  expre'Ss'e'S 
lilt,  ifirioim  bcla:;:!  i;'he  •tccilsirJ.'s,  DlOca 
Ttinry  vM.id  Hei'.:iry  Li  v'jnig,  J'ci£ie'pli  JefEeirl£iC)ir.| 
'a'nid  'cit'beir  greiaiL  isltage  ipeirisio-mages  lairoi 
^airn'ong  her  ideare'st   reim;;imitirainl;i:is'.  J 

"■ffr.  lore  to  igo  *o  itbe  Itbeiaitire,"  £iaOd  Mfi^ 
Kelller.  "I  'enjioy  Wajvlnig  la  ipiliaiy  idteEijr'Ii'.:;;^ 
Itio  imie  wlhllle  iit  ti'S  ibeinig  aiJteid  'o.n  itllie! 
isit'alge  fair  imloine  Itlliian  frcadii'iiig.  Vut,  ^beic\avi<se> 
tl't  S'eran:l3  'as  liif  I  .were  readily  ■liviimig  i,n  Liie. 
imiidiSt  .oif  slfciinritnig  evenlus.  I  iloive  ito  t'o^ULh] 
Itlhie  Ifaice's  'anid  'oosituimlels  'olf  't'he  great  ip^co- 
ipile  loif  tJlve  isitiage.  aii'd  eviein  try  'to  .imdi-: 
iciaJbe  &s  ifar  ia)s  I  iclain  Ithe  igesitiures  fliivj,- 
laotlilon  it)h,ait  ©o  :wii;th.  ithelifr  ilCiiieis.  I  -nievcr 
ifiargiclt  It'be  riipplels  of  lalllteinnlaitiiTilg  j'ciy  ar.d 
'WOie  Itlh'alt  n'un  Itln'iouigh  a  be.au:tliifu'l  pl'ay."  .' 
Hetlen  KoHdier  .wiHH  ^app-eair  ^ait  itihe  Fa-'anlc'-, 
Olin-'Stre'eit  ic'hiui-cli,  TU'Csidlay  eveinllnig,  A.pn-iiEi 
22,  iuiiideir  Ithe  'a.u.sip.llce®  oif  t'he  Yioung  Men'si 
iclivub,  I 

Tiictoeite  'Wdnlt  oin   s'aile  toid'ay  'ait  Pipcir  &\ 
^"^■!.V'm»£S'*' ■ «"   I  "  '  ——wamm 


."VK-3L^^k^steT,    TV.   H.,    IX w' 


to  v^-^- 


Mlss  Helen  Keller.  alb«lt  blind,  is  able 
to  see  that  President  W^ls(Jh*«a«inot  de- 
pend on  hia  party  as  a  whole  to  support 
him  in  his  plana.  She  expresses  appre- 
hension that  he  will  soon  be  "very  much 
alone." 


lie-uJ  Lsirovv. ,  "VYlcLu>ve^>  To-u^Y-ruA/t. 


■<■  Owing  to  the  Helen  Keller  lectui'e-i-jl'; 
the  Pine  street  C'ongyggJtC'lffii'aT"rtiu,fch„. 
^ewiston,      Friday     evening,      the   cla^';' 
■fceeting  of  Hammond  street  Methodist- 
Episcopal   church   has   been   postponed. 
Tickets   for   the   Keller   lecture,    b5'   the 
»-ay.    may   be   secured   at   Miss   Smith's 
glove   store.    Lewiston,    and    at   Fowled' 
SJhocolate   Shop,    Auburn.  .    Boy    Scou^.^ 
Kf     both   cities,     Lewiston     Camp  Eir«  .. 
Students,    high    school    students.    Bates- 
students,     and  others     are  also     selling 
tickets. 


I'VVa.'vvcke.S'feY'^  Yu.  H  .  1X.>u  l  o  vl^ 


Tickets  on  Sale  Wednestray;   " 

Much  interest  is  shown  in  the  forth- 
coming visit  of  Helen  Keller  to  this  city 
next  Tuesday,  efetffSgr  ^e  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  interesting  persona 
in  the  world,  and  there  appears  to  be  a 
very  general  desire  to  hear  her  speak. 
Tickets  for  her  lecture  go  on  sale  Wed- 
nesday at  Piper  &  Mclntire's  and,  judging 
from  the  talk  one  hears  In  various  circles, 
they  will  be  disposed  of  quickly.  The 
lecture  has  been  arranged  for  by  the 
young  Men's  club  of  the  Franklin  street 
church.  Miss  Keller  is  to  be  accompanied 
by  her  hardly  less  famous  teacher,  Mrs. 
Macyr  whose  account  of  the  education  of 
her  pupil,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive 
lectures  that  the  public- has  ever  had  op- 
BortUi;|ity  to  hea 
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Helen  Keller  In  Conversation.  LX] 
In  deTf^ersatlon  Helen  Keller  sh&ws 
the  same  ability  to  entertain  as  she 
does  on  the  lecture  platform.  She  Is 
as  much  at  home  with  the  news  from 
the  Balkans  and  talks  as  intelligently 
about  the  causes  that  led  up  to  the  as- 
sassination of  the  late  King  George  of 
Greece  as  he  doeg  ahout  the  squirrels 
in  the  yard  about  her  home  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  the  different  kindg  of  mush- 
rooms that  she  is  able  to  distinguish 
by  the  sense  of  touch  and-smell.  She 
is  aa  keenly  alive  to  the  affairs  of  mo- 
ment in  Washington  ag  she  is  to  the 
building  of  new  nests  by  her  favorite 
birds  on  her  front  porch.  Her  sense  of 
humor  is  as  much  in  evidence  as  that 
of  proportion — her  visitors  are  not  so 
amazed  as  they  are  amused  and  enter- 
tained; they  seem  for  the  moment  to 
be  conversing  with  a  yoimg  lady  as  well 
blessed  v>ith  faculties  of  speech  and 
hearing  and  sight  as  they,  ar^d  equally  , 
able  to  carry  on  the  burden  of  the  con- 
versation of  the  moment.  Club  v/omen 
are  expressing  much  interest  in  the 
coming  to  Lewiston,  Friday  evening,  of 
Miss     Keller      and     her     teacher,     Mrs. 

M^py. 


A  Little  Senrioli  iop  a  Quiftef;  '"  ''*^ 

Miss    Keller  Is   a     splendidly     ac.com- 

pliohed    3'ouBc   woman,    well    versed    in 

arts   and    sciences.     Imbued     with     the 

highest  culture  of  the  greatest   schools 

.  and  universities — learned,  able,  brilliant 

'  —fluent  alike  witb  tongue  and  pen. 

Of  course,  in  a  period  of  general  edu- 
cation, this  tribute  could  be  easily  ap- 
plied to  thousands  of  women,  except 
for  the  slight  fact  that  Helen  Keller 
was  stricken  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  in 
infancy.  Which  being  the  case,  you 
^reat  hulking,  full-nerved,  five-sensed,  , 
healthy  male  of  a  man,  sit  down  and 
figure  out  some  excuse  for  your  inabili- 
ty to  make  good. 

You're  nailed  fast.     You  alone  are  to 
blame  for  your  present  situation  or  lack  , 
of  one. 

Now,    even   you   will   grant   that    you  J 
never   triiiy   tried.     Oh,    you   may  have 
spurted    every   now  and   then,    but   you 
deluded     yourself     when     you     thought 


yoii'oput  all  your  heart  and  soul  mto 
the  effort.  At  last  here's  proof  that 
you  are  just  a  plain  quitter. 

If  a  one-legged  man  got  the  best  of 
you  in  a  hundred-yard  dash  you 
wouldn't  have  the  nerve  to  say  that 
you  ran  a  good  race. 

Here's  a  woman  who  began  without  > 
sight,  hearing  or  speech  and  she  has 
made  more  of  and  for  herself  with  the 
two  senses  of  touch  and  smell  than  you 
have  achieved  with  all  the  endowments 
that  God  gave  Alexander  the  Great, 
Archimedes*  Plato,  Julius  Caesar,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Michael  Angelo,  Napo- 
leon Botiaparto,  Robert  Fulton,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Thomas  Edison. 

With  the  left  hand  of  Fame  resting 
upon  their  tablets  and  her  right  hand, 
poised  above  the  head  of  Helen  Keller, 
take  another  look  at  yourself — drop  that 
bushel  basket  in  whicli  you  have  been 
trying  to  measure  youi'seJf  and  curl  up 
In  your  wife's  thimble.— -Editorial  by 
Herbert  Kaufman, 


iBa.'tiv,    VVt-a^urue-,     JuvvA.€,S.. 


Miss  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy 
will  be  gfySl'Sd.  luulglit  iby  ithe  largest 
lecture  audience  Bath,  has  ever  seen. 
Arrangements  has  been  made  to  have 
extra  seats  placed  in  the  Winter 
Street  Church,  whicii  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  event.  Mayor  Larrabee 
has  kindly  consented  to  preside.  The 
charter  members,  who  assumed'  en- 
tire responsibility  of  booking  Miss 
Keller,  constitute  the  committee  in 
charge  tonight  and  will  manage  the 
program,  under  th.e  direction  of  the 
head  usher,  Miss  Marcia  M.  Stinson. 
The  sale  of  seats  reported  at  last 
night's  meeting  far  exceeded  the 
greatest  anticipations  and  a  large 
party  of  Bowdoin  students  and  Sat- 
urday Club  members  will  come  down 
from  Brunswick.  Ticket  holders  will 
be  admitted  a,t  7:15  and  those  paying 
at  the  door  at  7:45. 
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MISS  KELLER  HERE 


Wonderful    Blind    and    Deaf 
Girl  to  Speak  Tonight 


COSMOPOLITAN    LADIES; 


And    Mayor    Larrabee    Wel- 
come Her  to  Town 


Mrs.  Macy  and  her  pupil,  Mis?  Kel- 
ler, arrived  from  Portland  on  the 
early  morning  train  and  went  direct- 
ly to  King  Tavern.  As  Miss  Andrews, 
the  president  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club,  was  not  in  town,  the  greetings 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  were  ex- 
tended by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Dean, 
the  first  vice-president,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  "Webber,  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  committee. 

The  club  representatives  expected 
to  see  Mrs.  Macy  but  were  much  sur- 
prised when  she  entered  the  room, 
leading  Miss  Keller,  who  was  delight- 
ed to  receive  the  visitors. 

Mrs.  Macy  asked  at  once  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  the 
number  enrolled  and  when  it  was  ex- 
plained, interpreted  to  Miss  Keller, 
who  said,  "A  wonderful  organization. 
I  think  it  is  just  splendid."  The 
teacher  made  further  inquiries,  ask- 
ing if  the  club  had  a  house  and  both 
of  the  lecturers  were  delighted  to 
learn  that  they  would  be  received  by 


I  suoli,  a  large  audience.  It  pleased' 
them  greatly  to  learn  that  the  Mayor: 
was  to  introduce  them. 

"I  shall  talk  tonight  on  the  sens- 
es," S9,id  Miss  Keller.  Then  continu- 
ing, "I  shall  tell  how  wonderful  they 
are.  If  I'm  blind  and  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  this  world,  how  much 
more  people  should  who  have  their 
senses." 

Mrs.    Macy's   lecture    will    last   an 
hour  and   then   Miss   Keller   will  be 
presented.      Her    talk      lasts      about 
twenty  minutes  and  then  comes  what 
is  termed  by  Mrs.  Macy  as  "the  most, 
important  feature  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram." The  audience  is  not  only  in- 
vited   but    urged    to    ask    questions, 
which  the  blind  girl  will  answer.  In 
mentioning  this,     Mrs.     Macy     said, 
I  "When  we  appeared   in   Washington 
'  the   otJher   night,   the    people    in    the 
audience  were  delighted  with  the  op- 
I  portunity  to   ask   Miss  Keller   ques- 
tions.     In    fact   this    proved    by    far 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  pro- 
gram.     I   should   say   she   was  some 
twenty     minutes      answering        the 
queries  put   to  her   and   she  did  en- 
joy it."     The  committee  in  charge  of 
the   Bath   lecture  hope   that   citizens 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
offered  them  and  assure  the  audience 
that  the  two  remarkable  women  will 
appreciate  the  co-operation  which  is 
desired.     As  Mrs.  Macy  expresses  it, 
"Miss   Keller   is   very  eager   for   the 
audience  to  ask  questions." 

"The  Heart  and  the  Hand,  or  the 
Right  Use  of  the  Senses"  is  the  sub- 
ject and  Bath  people  feel  most  for- 
tunate in  having  these  two  remark- 
able women  in  the  city.  Tomorrow 
night  they  appear  in  Lewiston. 

Mayor  Larrabee  called  on  the  lec- 
turers this  afternoon  and  welcomed 
them  to  the  city.  They  were  very 
appreciative  of  his  call  and  received 
hii^^ith  .the  utmost  cordiality. 
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HELEN  KELLER,  SEERESS 

Helen  Keller,  in  assuniing  her  new 
role  of  political  seeress,  expresses  a 
thought  that  no  doubt  has  occurred 
to  a  great  many  Americans  lately,  and 
must  have  at  least  a  small  place  in 
the  mind  of  President  Wilson  himself; 
.Admitting  the  president's  sincerity 
and  ability.  Miss  Keller  believes  he 
will  fail  to  accomplish  the  great  re- 
forms he  has  in  mind  because  his 
party  will  not  stand  baclrof-tiim.  The 
situation,  she  says.  Is  too  much  for 
one  man's  efforts.  Partially,  at  least,' 
her  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled.  No  one 
man's  power  and  brains  can  remedy 
the  economic  and  social  evils  that  have 
been  thriving  through  a  century  or 
two  of  prosperity  in  commerce.  Pres- 
ident Wilson  remarked  recently  that 
too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  his 
program;  that  there  could  be  no  im- 
mediate readjustment  of  conditions. 
Progress  that  looks  so  well  In  a  politi- 
cal platform  or  message  carries  mighty 
difficulties  in  operation.  Helen  Kel- 
ler, blind  though  she  is,  has  seen 
something  of  the  future.  However,  to 
agree  with  her  view  does  not  mean  to 
belittle  President  Wilson.  The  presi- 
dent may  fail  in  his  original  purpose 
and  still  provide  the  foundation  for 
the  movement  he  represents.  If  he 
can  even  start  his  stupendous  under- 
taking with  the  approval  of  the  ma- 
jority, there  will  be  no  complaint  at 
his  limitations. 


WONDERFUL     HELEN     KELLER. 

Born    Deaf   and    Blind' She    Has   Over- 
come the   Handicap  of   Nature, 


Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind  wo- 
man, lectures  for  The  benefit  of  the 
Maine  Sunshine  Society,  Friday  even- 
ing', at  Piwe  Street  Consreg-ational 
church,  Lewiston.  People  g'oing-  from 
the  Kennebec  cities  can  return  on  the 
car  leaving-  Lewiston  at  10  o'clock 
passing-  the  church  door  where  th'.; 
lecture  is  heard. 

Helen  Keller  has  overconrie  sc  many 
obstacles  in  her  career  and  has  ac- 
complished so  many  wonderful 
achievements,  that  her  at  last  having 
learned  to  speak  seems  but  a  natural 
crowning  of  hei-  years  of  labor.  This 
has  been  her  greatest  task,  however, 
and  has  been  only  the  result  of  years 
of  unparalleled  patien'ce  and  effort.  It 
is  said  by  great  aural  surgeons  to  be 
the  greatest  individual  achievement 
in  the  whole  history  of  education. 

Being  ablie  to  give  voice  to  the 
thoughts  of  her  active  brain,  Helen 
Keller  brings  a  message  that*'is  full 
of  a  sunshine  which  she  in  her  blind- 
ness sees  more  fully  than  do  those  who 
havf'  sight.  It  i.s  a  message  addressed 
to  those  who,  having  eyes,  see  not,  and 
having  ears,  jie^",  not,  for  no  one  can 
hear  Helen  Keller's  optimism  and 
cheerfulness  without  being  thankful 
for  what  are  deemed  to  be  the  ordina- 
ry faculties  of  life. 

The  nam.e  of  Helen  Keller  can  never 
be  separated  from  that  of  Mrs.  Macy 
(Anne  M.  Sullivan)  the  teacher  and, 
companion  of  26  years,  v/ho  opened  the 
ga,tes  for  her  to  the  outside  world.  One 
hardly  knows  whom  to  admire  the 
more,  the  scholar  or  the  teacher.  As 
they  have  never  been  separated  these 
many  years,  so  they  are  not  separated 
on  the  lecture  platform. 

Mrs.  'Macy  will  speak  first,  telling  of 
how  she  came  to  teach  Helen  Keller, 
how  she  first  Avas  able  to  communicate 
with  the  child's  mind  through  a  nat- 
ural craving:  for  a  doll,  then  how  other 
words  and  ideas  cafeie  one  by  one,  and 
\  how  finally,  one  day,  the  whole  system 


of  finger  spelling-  dawned  on  Helen  j 
Keller,  and  the  barrier  to  the  outside' 
world  was  passed.  ; 

It  was  still  difficult  going,  but  Missj 
Keller's  mdomitable  will  and  Mrs.i 
Macy's  patience  mastered  all.  The  de-j 
sire  to  speak  was  the  hardest  of  all  tOj 
teach,  for  every  vocal  m'ovement  hadJ 
to  be  learned  and  imitated  by  Miss 
Keller.  , 

'  Only  after  20  years  is  she  able  to| 
make  herself  heard  and  understood  by 
:  large  audiences.  •  But  she  can  speak 
and  slie  use.s  her  new  power  to  spread 
cheer   and    happiness. 

When  Mrs.  Macy  explains  all  of  these 
preliminary  stages,  an  explanation 
■that  is  of  the  profoundest  intei'est, 
Helen  Keller  is  introduced,  and,  by 
her  teacher's  side,  she  delivers  her 
message.  At  its  close,  she  answers  the 
questions  of  her  audience,  transmitted 
to  her  by  her  teacher.  This  is  tliei 
most  interesting  part  of '  the  lecture 
for  it  reveals  best  the  a^cuteness  and! 
quickness  of  her  mind. 
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In  conversation  Helen  Keller  shows 
the  same  ability  to  "^'U tfg't' taWf'us  she 
does  on  the  lecture  platform.  She  is 
as  much  at  home  with  the  news  from 
the  Balkans  and  talks  as  intelligently 
about  the  causes  that  led  up  to  the  as-{ 
sassination  of  the  late  King  George  oi 
Greece  as  she  does  about  the  squirrels 
in  the  yard  ahout  her  home  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  the  different  kinds  ol 
mushrooms  '.hat  she  is  able  to  dis- 
tinguish fcy  the  sense  of  touch  and 
smell.  She  is  as  keenl.\'  al'lve  to  the 
affairs  of  moment  in  Washington  as 
she  is  to  the  building  of  new  nests  by 
her  favorite  birds  on  her  front  porch. 
Her  sejise  of  humor  is  as  much  in 
evidence  as  that  of  proportion — her 
visitors  are  not  so  amazed  as  they  are 
amused  and  entertained;  they  seem 
for  the  moment  to  be  conversing  witli 
a  young-  lady  as  well  blessed  with 
faculties  of  speech  and  hearing  and 
sight  as  they,  and  equally  able  to  car- 
ry on  the  burden  of  the  conversation 
of  the  moment.  Club  women  are  ex- 
pressing much  interest  in  the  comingi. 
to  Lewiston,  Friday  evening  of  Missl 
Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Many      J 
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~lt£MARKS  ON  HELEN  KELLER 

J  "The    two   most   interesting-   charac- 

ters of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
Napoleon  'a,nd     HelenKeller.'' — Mark 

"Xo  invention,  no  discovery  apears 
so  wonderful  as  the  achievements  of 
this  mind  that  has  vaulted,  tunnneled 
and  circumvented  the  thrice-barred 
gates  of  sense." — jRehard  Watson 
Gilder. 

"Xo  other  treatise  on  education  Avi.U 
give  to  a  conscientious  student  so 
n-iuch  light  as  to  the  principles  of 
education  as  the  appendix  of  Miss  Sul- 
livan to  the  life  of  Miss  Keller.  That 
appendix  goes  quite  in  detail  into  the 
methods  or  processes  by  which  Miss 
Sullivan  was  able  to  lead  her  pupil 
from  step  to  step." — Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

(These  principles  form  the  sub- 
stance of  Mrs.  'Macy's  lecture. ) 

"It  seems  as  if  her  soul  was  flooded 
with  li.ght  and  lilled  with  music  that 
has  found  entrance  to  it  through 
avenues  closed  to  other  mortals.  An- 
thropologist, metaphysician,  most  of 
all  theolo.gian,  hei-e  is  a  lesson  which 
can  teach  you  much  that  you  will  not 
Find  in  your  primers  and  catechisms." 
— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

"Helen's  remarkable  achievements 
are  as  much  due  to  the  genius  of  her 
teacher  as  to  her  own  Vjriiliant  mind." 
— Dr.  Alexander  Graham   Bell. 

"Side  by  side  with  Dr.  Howe's  great 
work,  the  teaching  of  language  to  the 
blind  deaf,  must  be  put  Helen  Keller's 
acquisition  of  speech,  the  greatest  in- 
di-vidual  achievement  in  the  whole 
history  of  education." — Dr.  James 
Kerr  Dove,  aural  surgeon  to  the  Glas- 
gow Royal  infirmary,  honorary  aurist 
to  theGlasgov/  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution. 

"Miss  Helen   Keller  has   become   so 

much"     a      national      institution — like 

X'iagara  Falls,  the  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment  and      the      memory      of   George 

A\'ashin.gton — that  one  hesitates  to 
,  pi'oclaim     any     discovery     concerning 

her,  for  fear  it  has  been  made  already 

by  some  one  else.     What  I  have  found 

out  is  merely  that  Helen  Keller  is  that 
'.  rarity  of  rarities,  a  genius."^-Joseph 
(  B.  Gilder. 


"Helen  Keller  is  to  me  the  most  in-| 
teresting  being'  on  the  planet." — Kd-l 
win  Markham. 

'■Miss  Sullivan's  pedadogic  tact  de-| 
tected  the  essence  of  the  situation,  andj 
her  insight  quickly  discovered  the' 
ways  and  means  for  further  progi-ess/j 
The  educational  success,  as  well  as  our 
knowledge  of  how  it  was  obtained,  is 
immeasurably  indebted  to  the  discern- 
ing insight  of  Miss  iSullivan." — Profes-] 
sor  Joseph  Jastrow,  ITniversity  of' 
AVisconsin. 

'The  name  of  Helen  Keller  can 
never  be  separated  from  the  name  of! 
Anne  Sullivan,  which  will  surely  be  in- 
scribed on  the  tablets  of  pedagoglca: 
genius." — Dr.  T.i.  William  Stern,  pro- 
fessor of  philo.sophy  at  the  University 
of    Breslau    (Germany). 

"Human  history  affords  .no  more 
striking  example  of  the  power  of  thei 
human  mind  to  triumph  over  diffl-l 
culties." — Philadelphia   Inquirer.  ' 

I '  "Such  an  achievement  is  a  new 
thing  in  the  world." — Professor  W.  A. 
Xeilsim,    in    the    Atlantic    Monthly. 

"Her  training  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  scientific  patience." — St.  ixtuis 
Globe- Democrat. 

"Pfelen  Keller,  in  her  splendid  strug- 
gle for  the  best  development  in  the 
face  of  obstacles  that  seem  over- 
whelming, makes  one  ashamed  of  the 
ordinary  excuses  which  are' offered  for 
failure  to  make  the  best  of  one's  op- 
portunities."— ^San  Fi-ancisco  Chron- 
icle. 

"Xo  recoi'd  of  bravery  in  war  or  for- 
titude in  exploration  sjiealvs  more  elo- 
quently of  the  i)owei'  of  human  will  or 
human  courage  in  their  struggle 
against  adverse  fate  than  does  the 
silent  work  of  these  two  women,  pupil 
and    teacher," — Baltimore   N'ews. 

"The  results  -  *  =•■■  constitute  the 
most  extraordinary  triumph  of  indi- 
vidual education  that  has  ever  lieen 
achieved." — The  Independent. 

"By  nn  edvTcati,on  as  remarkable  as 
any    in    the    history    of    the    liberation 
of  iiie   iiuman   spirit.    Miss  Keller   has 
come   lo   know   languages,    to   compre- 
hend life,    *    *    *   and  to  turn  what  was| 
apparently  an  irremediable  misfortune  | 
into  general  stimulus  and  an  immense i 
source  of  comfoi't     for     otliers." — The 
Outlook, 


"We  will  listen  to  her.  She  has! 
something  to  say  to  us  with  the  note 
of  one  ha.ving  authority." — Boston  1 
Herald.  I 


"It     may     be     seriously     questioned: 
wliether    Mi^s    Helen    Keller    has    not 
touched  more  human  hearts  for  g(.:)f)-,l 
than  any  other     living     writer." — The 
'  New  York  Observer. 

"By  courage  and  persistence'  she  has 

*    "    *   become  possessed     of  wisdom. 

and    it    need    not   surprise    her    if    the 

;  courage   and   persistence  attract    more 

(attention  than  the  wisdom  itself.     For 

here   we      have      character      raised   to 

genius,  and  that  is  rare." — The   (I^on- 

don)   Nation. 

"Miss  Keller's  outlook  on  life  is 
wonderfully  large,  her  sympathy  with 
achievement  is  extraordinary." — ^New 
York   Globe. 

;"Go  to  Helen  Keller,  thou  wide-eyed 
pessimist,  and  learn  wisdom." — T'nited 
Presbyterian. 


liez-uruftHovu,  l*V\.autvL-«. »  T[ity^*^%^c^\. 


Tickel.-s  are  .uoiug  like  liot  cak-e^  for 
the  Hele)i  Keller  lecture,  Friday  even 
Ing-,  arm- altno-^-mmecture  will  not  ue- 
gin  until  after  the  aiTival  of  the  ciguJ 
o'cock  cars,  people  are- advised  to  be  o.i 
hand  early  as  there  are  no  reserved 
seats.  JVlrs.  Macy  will  precede  Misa 
Keller  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lai- 
ter's  address,  there  will  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  people  to  ask  questions.  As 
everyone  knows  ere  this,  the  lectuie 
will  be  in  Pine  street  Congregational 
church,  Lewiston. 


'YW^-v^^ tester,  >V.  H.,  TVVwror- 
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Big  Audieoce  Expected    at     F/n- 

day  Evening  Lecture  in 

Lewislon. 


'en  Keller  and  her  teacher  and 
companion,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Macy,  arrived 
in  L.ev»'iston  on  the  2.05  train  frojii  Bath 
and  went  direoily  to  the  DeWitt  Hotel, 
where  they  wiil  be  during  their  .stay  in 
the   city. 

They  were  delighted  with  the  suc>;--?ss 
of  the  Thursday  evening  lectu"e  in 
Bath,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club,  and  word  comes 
from  Bath  that  everyone  wae  charmed' 
with  these  two  interesting  women  and 
that  the  audience  was  the  biggcrt  lec- 
ture audience  which  the  shipping  city 
has  ever  ivnown. 

So  many  people  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  meet  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs. 
Macy  that  IMrs.  Macy  was  asked  in  re- 
gard to  this,  Friday  afternoon.  She 
eays  that  if  people  will  pass  in  front 
of  the  platform  :iu.st  stopping  to  shake 
hands  with  Miss  Keller,  they  will  be  de- 
lighted but  she  asks  that  they  kindly 
refrain  from  asking  Miss  Keller  to 
talk  and  that  they  will  not  crowd  about 
her. 

It  is  sure  that  people  will  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  just  touching  the  hand 
of  the  world's  most  interesting  woman 
today  and  will  gladly  comply  v.'ith  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Macy. 

Another  thing — at  the  end  of  the  lec- 
ture an  opportunity  will  be  given  for 
those  in  the  audience  to  ask  questions 
and  it  is  hoped  many  will  particpate  in 
this  feature,  as  it  is  said  to  be  exceed- 
ingly  interesting. 


Ba^ti^ ,  yvi^'^^t..  ZIl 
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TAIiKS  SOCIALIS3I 


»Iiss    Keller    Thinks   Big   Business   a 

•*--*^**'***^ig  Sinner. 


<f 


The  following  is  the  view  which 
liss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous,  deaf 
nd  blind  girl,  and  a  Socialist,  takes 
f  the  situation  now  confronting 
resident  Wilson. 

"The  tariff  will  keep  President 
^ilson  A-ery,  very  busy  for  a  long 
me,  And  I  believe,  will  end  in  a 
impromise  with  big  business,  or 
itih  its  representatives  in  the  Legis- 
tture.  We  cannot  have  justice  un- 
1  the  greatest  trust  of  all — the  peo- 
te's  trust — has  succeeded,  these 
loney-making  trusts.  And  that  time 
i  coming. 

"I  forsee  the  day  when  the  people 
/ill  take  over  all  of  man's  products 
nd  distribute  and  transport  them  to 
he  consumer.     Man's  affairs  will  be 
nanaged  by  all  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
"That  is  democracy.  We  have  nev- 
3r   before   seen    democracy.      It   has 
never  existed   in   the  world.     There 
has  never  been  a  free  nation.    From 
time  immemorial  men  have  'bowed  to 
the  wills  of  masters.    They  have  nev- 
er   rejoiced    in    the    labor    of    their 
hands,  because  some  master  has  al- 
ways taken  a  large  part  of  tiheir  toil 
for  his  (profits'.  That  is  the  most  won- 
derful thing  in   the  woxild   to  me — 
that  men.  ihave  continued    all    these 
centuries  to  allow  other  men  to  take 
the  greater  portions  of  their  labors, 
j  Nobody  robs  us  on  the  higihway  with- 
joiit  the  hue  and  cry  of  law — but  the 
trusts  have  taken  our  produce,  our 
waterways,  our  resources — and  have 
converted  them  to  their  own  usage. 
Never  until  the  people  own  and  man- 
age these  things  will  there  be  hap- 
jpiness. 


"But  I  feel  most  hopeful.  It  is  all 
in  a  diay's  work  to  hope,  you  know,' 

"But  President  Wilson,  though  his 
intentions  are  good,  and  his  ability 
great,  cannot  aid  us  in  our  fight  for 
true  democracy. 

"President  Wilson  will  fail  be- 
cause the  forces  against  him  are 
stronger  than  himself;  stronger  than 
any  President  has  ever  been.  He 
will  have  to  fight  blindly  againsit  a 
system  that  has  been  carefully  build- 
ed  up — a  system  of  trusts  that  hay^ 
concentrated  more  and  more  the 
world's  wealth  and  the  world's  ef-j 
ficieiicy  and  profit.  j 

"His  own  party  will  be  against] 
him.  In  lessening  'big  business'  prof-: 
its  Ihe  will  alienate  his  closest  sup^i 
(porters.  The  President  has  said  he 
will  hang  all  who  disturb  business! 
conditions  higher  than  iHaman.  The  i 
'interests,'  when  they  heard  that,  { 
must  have  laughed  in  their  sleeves. 
He  cannot  lay  his  hands  on  them.  As 
fast  as  one  trust  is  divided,  another 
springs  up." 


IB^'tW  ,   YWtLLYv^,     HlvvvCS 
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Regarding  the  arrival  of  Mj^s  Kj^ 
ler  and  Mrs.  Macy  in  Jjewiston  yes-i 
terday  afternoon  the  Journal  said: 
"Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher  and 
companion,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Macy,  arrived 
in  Lewiston  on  the  )2:05  train  from 
Bath  and  went  directly  to  the  De- 
Witt  Hotel,  where  they  will  be  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  the  city.  They  werei 
delighted  with  the  success  of  the 
Thursday  evening  lecture  in  Bath,] 
given  'under  the  auspices  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Club,  and  word  comes  i 
from  Bath  that  everyone  was  charm- 1 
ed  with  these  two  interesting  womeiij 
and  that  the  audience  was  the  bigV 
igest  lecture  audience  which  the  Ship- 
ping City  has  jever  Iknown."  I 


Ct|v^jL    1^  «   I  ^  13. 


OT  TO  TEACH 

mm 


Report  That  She  Has  Been  Engaged 

to  Instruct  Afflicted  Son  of  Spanish 

King  in  lip  Reading  Is  Denied 

John  A>  Macy,  of  WrentJiam,  Mass., 
whose  wife,  Annie  Sullivan  IMficy,  has 
been  the  lifelonjr  teacher  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, denies  the  report  that  her  famous 
mipil  is  goins  to  Spain  to  instruct  little 
Prince  Don  Jaime. 

The  stories  printed  in  some  of  the 
Sunday  papers  told  of  a  visit  to  Ameri- 
ca of  Dr.  -Loreute,  court  plLj-sician  to  the 
royal  family  in  Madrid,  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  with  Professor  John  D. 
Wright,  principal  of  a  private  school  in 
New  Yorlc  which  instructs  mute  children 
and  trains  teacliers  in  the  most  aidentific 
methods  of  lip-reading  and  articulation. 
Dr.  Loreute  did  come  to  America;  he 
did  observe  in  that  particular  school  and 
went  to  others  where  leading  educatt«8 
are  devotinq;  themselves  to  developing 
systems  for  the  benefit  of  afflicted  chil- 
dren. 

He  also  came  to  Wrentham  and  made 
a  long  visit  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Macy,  where  Helen  Keller  lives. 
Lilie  everyone  who  lo^ks  into  the  face  of 
this  young  woman  and  hears  her  give 
expression  to  her  thong'hts  in  clearly 
enunciated  words,  he  was  amazed  and 
asked  Mrs.  Macy  many  questions  re- 
garding the  manner  in  which  she  wa» 
brouglit  to  her  present   attainment* 

Miss  Keller  was  fully  as  interested  in 
what  he  had  to  tell  regarding  deaf 
mutes  in  his  native  countiT.  He  in- 
formed himself  of  the  titles  of  her  books 
and  dates  of  her  magazine  articles  anp 
took  them  with  him  when  be  retumea. 
Thus  far  the  reiport  is  fully  substantiat- 
ed by  fact. 

Miss  Keller  spoke  In  the  Forty- 
Eighth  Street  llieatre,  New  York,  the 
other  evening,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Macy.  They  returned  April  1.  But  Mr. 
Macy  ansAA-ered  the  query  regarding  the 
statement  that  King  Alphonso  and  Queen 
Ena  haVe  engaged  Her  to  go  to  Madrad. 
He  gave  an  emphatic  denial.  "Ttiere 
is  not  a  bit  of  truth  in  it,"  said  Mr. 
Mscy.  "With  eompai-atively  little^  to 
buDd  on  ,the  v,Titers  of  these  articles 
imagined  the  rest." 


g^-rlL  i<T.  1^  IB. 

HELEN  KEilER 


The  btory  of  Her  l^arvefcprrog- 

ress  Told  by  Her  Teacher, 

Mrs.  Macy 


Church  Packed  Last  Eve.  With  People 

Eager  to  See  and  Hear  This 

Genius 


That  Lewieton  a^axj  Auburn  people 
are  interested  m  Helen  Keller  wa;3 
shown  by  the  large  audience  in  tho 
Pine  St.  Congregational  Church  last 
evening,  when  this  deaf,  and  blind 
young  woman  of  world  wide  famei 
stood  before  the  people,  a  "modern  mir-j 
acle."  ! 

Not   since   the   lecture   by  Booker   T.j 
Washing-ton    a    year    ago    last    wintei'i 
has    such   an   audience    greeted   a   lec- 
turer   in   these   two   cities.      It   will    be^ 
remembered  that  at  that  time  the  Pine 
St.  Congregational  Church  was  packed 
to    the    doors,    and    some    people    went 
home  rather   than   stand  ail  the  even-' 
ing.      So    it   was   lai=t   evening,      before 
eight   o'clock   every   seat   in    the   audi- 
torium was  taken  and  many  chairs  had 
been    brought    in.        The    gallery      too, 
was   filled.  i 

Miss  Florence  A.  Wells,  the  chuioh 
organist  played  several  selections  pre- 
ceding the  lecture  which  began  at 
8.15.  As  is  well  known  this  lecture, 
was  under  the  auspiccri  of  the  Mai'ne' 
Divisioi;!  of  the  International  Sunshine; 
Society,  of  which  Mrs.  H.  B.  Pulsiferj 
of   Auburn    is    pi-esident.  . 


j  The    Teacher's    Story 

Miss  Keller  Avas  accompanied      here 

by    her    teacher,    Mrs.    Annie    Sullivan 

jMacy,    who    spoke    finst,    telling    soine- 

[thing  of  the   life  of  Miss   Keller.   Mrs. 

Macy    has    a    beautiful    voice,    and      a 

pleasant    face,    and    the    story      which 

ishe      told        so      well        w^as      one     pt 

fascinating    interest.        She      wore    .'  a 

jblack    evening    gown,     with    dark    red 

[flowers.      She    was    introduced    by    Dr. 

L.   H.   Hallock,    pastor   of   this   church. 

Dr.  Hallock  said  that  the  fine  audience 

wan    proof   of   the   study   which   people 

had   given   to   the   wonderful     progress 

of    Helen    Keller. 

Mrs.  Macy  in  opening  said:  "When 
people  fipst  meet  Miss  Keller  they 
ask  questions  about  her,  as  to  how 
and  why,"  and  she  proceeded  to  ans- 
wer these  questions.  She  said  that 
la(5t  month  it  was  26  years  since  she 
went  to  Alabama  to  teach  Helen.  She 
told  of  how  this  was  brought  about 
and  how  Miss  Keller's  people  learned 
of  a  way  to  help  their  daughter.  Mrs. 
Macy  said  that  she  herself  was  almost 
totally  blind  until  she  was  18  j-ears 
of  age,  when  an  operation  partially 
restored  her  sight.  She  had  just  been 
graduated  from  the  Perkims  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  had  lived  in  the 
house  with  Laura  Bridgman,  and  had 
learned  much  from  her.  Aside  from 
this  she  had  little  preparation  for  be- 
coming a  teacher.  Mrs.  Macy  to|d 
of  Helen  as  she  was  then  at  the  age 
of  six  years  and  eight  months,  a 
healthy  child,  who  went  about  the 
housej    fearlessly. 

"I  saw  her  tirst  standing  in  the  door 
of  the  houi:e  at  Tuscumba.  Her  father 
said  she  had  seemed  to  know  all  daj' 
that  someone  was  expected,  and  said 
that  she  had  stood  in  the  door  ever 
since  her  mother  had  gone  to  the 
station.  Mrs.  Macy  told  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  tempest,  the  bag,  etc_  The 
person '  upstairs  had  a  trunk,  and  that 
there  was  candy  in  it.  Helen  told  her 
mother.  ,       > 

Misii  Keller  had  many  signs  by 
which  she  made  her  wants  known.  Her 
mind  was  busy  at  work,  and  she  was 
imitating  the  things  whicli  she  had 
felt.  "The  next  day  when  my  trunk 
came  she  helped  me  unpack  it,  not 
having  forgotten  the  candy.  She  fell 
of  each  box,  smelled  of  it,  and  put  it 
aside,  until  she  finally  found  the  candy. 


she  appropriated  it  at  once.  She  did 
not  open  it,  but  set  it  down  beside  her. 
She  evidently  tliought  the  candy  would 
keep,  and  it  wasn't  everj'  daj'  that  <3he 
had  a   trunk   to   explore. 

Mrs.    Macy    told    of    the    doll    in    the 
trunk,  which  the  blind  children  at  the 
Pei'kins   Institvite   had   sent   to   her,    of 
Helen's    delight   when    she    found      the 
clothe.?    could    be    taken    off'    and    put 
on.     Mrs.   Macy   spelled   the  word   doll 
for  Helen,  and  tried  to  teach  her  this 
word  has  connected  with  the  doll.  Sev- 
eral   incidents      connected    with      this 
ftr&t  lesson  were  related,  and  then  Mrs. 
Macy  compared  Helen's  learning   with 
that  of  the  normal   baby's   learning   to 
talk.      Mrs;    Macy    told    of   the   sudden 
aAvakening  of  Helen  when  a  month  had 
elapsed.     All   at  once   it   dawned  upon 
her   that  everything   had   a   name,   and 
the  storj'  of  that  day  as  told  by     the 
teacher  was  wonderful.    "All  the  teacn- 
er    needs    to    do    is   to   guide   the    child 
to   self   expression,"    said   the   speaker,  i 
"Six  months  after  I  came  to  her  she' 
was    reading    stories    from    her    books 
of  raised  letters,  and  acting  out  these  1 
stories.     She   was   particularly  fond  of' 
Greek  myths.      Red   Riding   Hood   was 
acted    Avith    great    glee.      Her    playing 
with  her  dolls  was  an  imitation  of  ail 
that  a  mother  would  do  for  her  child."  ( 
Mrs.    Macy    told    the    story    of    Helens 
IJunishing  her  doll,   Nancy   for  a   sup-  , 
posed  misdeed.     "Nancy  has  no  think" 
was  the  reply  when  the  teacher  asked 
it  Helen  had  told  Nancy  she  was  sor- 
ry. 

Mrs.  Macy  said  she  did  not  see  then, 
and  does  not  see  now  why  a  child 
fjnould  be  made  to  learn  things  when 
he  does  not  wish  to.  She  found  tiiat 
she  got  better  results  by  allowing  Hel- 
en the  initid-tive.  All  day  long  Helen 
was  busy  and  happy.  "Enthusiasm 
makes  work  suceed,'"  she  said,  and  she 
told  of  the  out  of  door  life  on  the 
farm,  saying  that  Helen  loved  every- 
thing she  touched.  One  day  she  ask- 
ed, "Are  all  the  flowers  Mother  Na- 
ture's children?  "Yes".  "Are  all  the 
trees  Mother  Nature's  children?"  and 
so  on  through  many  other  things,  Llien 
she  said:  "I  think  Mother  Nature  must 
work  very  hard  to  take  care  of  all  her 
children."  Later  she  asked,  when  ti^ld 
that  Mother  Nature  made  the  wmd, 
etc.  "What  does  Father  Nature  do':'' 
"I  think  daisies  are  very  polite  flow- 
ers," said  Helen,  and  when  asked  wiiy, 
she  said.  "Because  they  are  always 
fcpwiftg'  ta'  m^  in  the  field."     "It  pulls* 


me  tog-ether  all  over,"  was  her  de^ 
scriptive  coriiment  of  aii  unripe  persim- 
mon 

"If  it  is  true  that  Helen  owes  her 
eiucation  to  me,  it  is  also  that  I  o':ve 
my.  e<ilication.  to  4ier,  ■  for  I  bavg  ba4 
to  educate  myself  to  keep  up  with  1;^, 
and  I  haven't  done  that,  for  she  1ms 
fni  outstripped  me.  She  knows  mare 
of  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French  and 
feoonomics,  of  patience,  g-oodness,  bra- 
VHry,  and  good  cheer." 

"The  blind  and  deaf  child  traveLs 
the  same  road  as  the  normal  chi'd, 
providing  there  is  someone  at  hand 
to  interpret  what  the  normal  child 
gets  through  eyes  ana  ears." 

Mrs.  Macy'  told  of  Helen's  desire 
to  talk  with  her  mouth,  and  so  lessons 
were  given  to  her.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventh  lesson  she  said,  "I  am  not 
dumb  now." 

"It  has  taken  her  twenty  years  lo 
be  able  to  speak  Avell  enough  to  come 
bclore  you,  but  in  all  these  years  her 
speech  has  been  of  great  importarice 
tc  her.  If  you  understand  even  a 
pait  of  what  she  says  j^ou  will  have 
been  a  witness  to  a  modern  miricle. 
It  was  Helen  herself  who  insisted  upon 
learning  to  speak,  and  it  was  Helen 
hciself  who  insisted  upon  going  to  Col- 
lege." Mrs.  Macy  said  that  she  was 
not  present  at  Helen's  examinations, 
fc^iie  wrote  the  answers  to  the  questions 
OJi  the  typewriter  in  the  dean's  room, 
with  only  the  dean  and  a  teacher  from 
til©   Perkins    Institute,    present. 

Mrs.  Macy  told  of  Helen's  means 
ol  keeping  in  touch  with  the  everyday 
happenings  of  life.  "She  has  had  to' 
work  very  hard  for  what  she  gets.  She 
hfifa  imagination,  patience  and  cour- 
age, and  tiiey  are  good  substitutes 
for  genius.  The  patience  and  good 
nature  with  which  she  does  things  over 
and  over  again,  willing  to  try  and  try 
aft'ain  has  nev'er  ceased  to  be  a  mar- 
vel to  me." 

MisN    Keller,    Herself. 

When  Mrs.  Macy  had  finished  speak- 
ing she  led  Miss  Keller  forward.  The 
yotPiff  woman  was  dressed  in  a  pink 
jevening  gown,  and  she  wore  pink  roses. 
She  has  a  sv/eet  face,  and  a  ready 
smile.  She  spoke  for  but  a  short  time, 
but  "the  very  fact  that  a  blind  and 
deaf  woman  was  before  the  audience 
talking,  even  if  not  in  perfect  natural 
voice  *v'as  something  to  marvel  at.  Not 
all  that  Miss  Keller  said  could  be  un- 
derstood, but  there  w^as  enough  to 
give    a    general    idea   of    what    she    was 


lixpressing.  All  through  her  address 
there  was  a  note  of  joyousness  and  con- 
tent. Those  who  have  read  her  essays 
on  "Opitimism",  could  hear  this  all 
through   her    talk. 

In  opening  she  said,  "It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  here;  and  to  i 
speak  before  you  for  the  Sunshine  So-  ! 
ciety.  This  is  something  very  near  to ' 
my    heart."  I 

She   spoke  of  the  loving  kindness   of  I 
her    teachers    and    later   said,    "We    are] 
all    blind    together,     and    we     live    for 
6ach    other.     As    I    was    blind,    now    I ' 
see.     I    was    deaf,    now    I    hear.     I    was 
dumb,    now   I   speak."    Again    she    said, 
'."We    live    by    each    other,    and    the   life 
for  each   other    is    the    only   life   worth 
while.    All  that  is   generous  and   noble, 
I    feel.     It    comes    to    me    through      the 
hand." 

Miss  Keller  spoke  of  her  content- 
ment, even  though  she  could  not  see 
the  sunlight,  nor  the  color.  She  quot- 
ed "I  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord,  and 
his  right  hand  shall  uphold  me,  and 
I  shall  dwell  in  safety."  In  speaking 
of  working  together  she  said,  "Alone 
we  can  do  so  little,  together  we  can 
do  so  much.  We  cam  help  lift  each 
other's  misfortunes,"  and  in  closing 
she  said,  "The  world  is  full  of  mira- 
cles, and  if  you  look  for  them  you 
will    find    them," 

Questioning   Misn   Keller 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  whole  evening  was  when  Miss 
Keller  stood  be-side  her  teacher  .ind 
answered  the  questions  put  to  her. 
Mrs.  Macy  repeated  the  questions  to 
Miss  Keller,  speaking  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, while  the  girl's  hand  was  upon 
her  face. 

"The  world  is  full  of  miracles,  what 
are  some  of  them?"  asked  Mrs.  Macy. 
Miss  Keller  repeated  what  Mrs.  Macy 
has  said  then  replied,  "One  is,  that 
the  blind  can  read.  Another  miracle 
is  roses." 

"You  are  very  fond  of  flowers?"  "I ' 
love   them." 

"Do  you  like  Maine?"  "Yes,  for  the 
smell    of   the   woods   and   the   ocean." 

When  asked  about  music  Miss  Keller 
said,  "Music,  I  feel  it  with  my  own ' 
body.  I  felt  the  organ,  it  was  like 
the  roar  of  the  sea.  What  is  it  about 
music  that  I  like?  I  feel  the  vibrations, 
some  low,  some  high,  some  loud,  some 
soft.  I  feiel  the  rliythm,"  and  as  Miss 
Keller  said  this  she  imitated  with  her 
arms   the   rhythm   she  felt. 

"Do  you  feel  your  audience?  Indeed 
I  do.  What  do  you  feel?  I  feel  their, 
kindness.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a. 
large  one?  Yes.  How  do  I  feel  it?  I 
feel  the  vibrations  of  air  iii  my  face." 
Someone  in  the  audience  asked  how 
she  learned  religion,  and  Miss  Keller 
replied,  "I  suppose  in  the  same  way 
other    people    do,"    the-n    she    said    that 


Jshe  heard  much  about  God  from  Bishiop; 
'Brooks.  "Yes  I  have  read.  I  have, the 
Bible  and  I  read  in  it  every  day.  1 
like  the  New  Testament  best,  and 
Isaiah.  I  have  always  known  about 
God,  have  felt  His  presence  in  love:" 

When  asked  what  language  she  liked 
best,  she  quickly  re^plied,  "My  own, 
of  course."  then  she  said  she  liked  the 
German,  best  of  the  foreign  languages. 

Her  last  word  to  the  audience  vsTis 
"Good    night"    spoken    in    Gc 


Lewiston  and  Auburn  gave  Miss 
Helen  Keller  a  large  audience  last 
evening  m  the  Pine  Street  Congrega- 
tional Churcli  in  I^wiston.  The  Sun 
^ave  hef  a  two  columii  account  of  her 
lecture  this  !morning,  saying:  Not 
since  the  lecture  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, a  year  ago  last  winter,  has 
such  an  audience  greeted  a  lecturer 
in  these  two  cities.  It  will  be  Temem- 
bered  that  at  that  time  the  Pine 
Street  Congregational  Church  was 
packed  to  the  doors,  and  some  peo- 
ple went  home  rather  than  stand  all 
the  evening.  So  it  was  last  evening, 
before  eight  o'clock  every  seat  in  the 
auditorium  was  taken,  and  many 
chairs  had  been  brought  in.  The 
gallery  too,  was  filled.  Miss  Flor- 
ence A.  Wells,  the  church  organist 
played  several  selections  preceding 
the  lecture  which  began  at  8:15.  As 
is  well  known  this  lecture  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Maine  Division  of 
the  International  SunsMae  Society, 
of  which  Mrs.  H.  B.  Pulsifer  of  Au- 
burn is  president. 


j-ziu  you  tliiuk  tlie  liour  wliil^  Ittl'Sf! 
Macy  lectured  was  long  for  Miss  Kel^;! 
ler,  who  sat  alone  in  the  organ  loft? 
Not  a  'bit  of  it.  Mrs.  Macy  explained 
in  the  morning  that  Helen  would  like 
to  be  by  herself  until  it  was  time  for 
her  to  talk.  "She  will  take  along  a 
book  with  'het  and  will  read  all  the 
time  I'm  talking,"  concluded  the 
teacher.  Those  in  the  side  galleries, 
near  the  choir  loft,  said  it  was  one! 
of  the  most  interesting  touches  of 
the  program  to  watoh  the  deaf  and 
blind  girl  enjoy  the  volume  she  had 
with  her.  Frequently  they  caught  the 
smile  which  spread  over  her  face  as 
she  was  amused  at  various  passages 
in  the  book.  She  seemed  to  be  en- 
joying life  immensely  and  not  being 
able  to  hear,  there  was  nothing  to  in- 
terrupt her  train  of  thought  as  she 
followed  the  lines,,  before  her.,        .  .  ,, 


Pictures    of    Helen    Keller. 

At  the  City  librarir  a  clJffeCWOWof  pic- 
tures of  Helen  Keller  at  different  periods 
of  her  life  are  on  exhibition.  Public  in-' 
terest  in  this  accomplished  blind  girl  has 
been  aroused  by  the  nearness  of  the  ap-| 
proach  oi  her  visit  to  this  city.  ' 

There  are  also  boolts  about  Miss  Keller, 
and  by  her,  so  that  anyone  Who  is  inter-  i 
ested  in  her  career  can  get  a  vei'y  good' 
idea  of  her  stryg-giles  to  ediacate  herself, ' 
the  methods  employed  and  her  remR,rk- 
able  views  on  topics  of  general  interest, 
for  she  has  very  positive  ideas  of  her  own 
on  these  things,  though  denied  the  great' 
gift  of  sight  to  see  many  of  them. 

Miss  Keller  is  to  speak  at  the  Franklin  i 
St^get  church  on  Tuesday  evening.  _  i 


EosruTv,  1-^a-SS.,  htpYvxivvq;    He,.^a,tgt. 
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^WSS" K k LL ER'S    RELIGIOUS   VIEWS." 

To  U^  E^ftpt^f  The  ,Ji£«Al4^i*W««««*«'* 
Itfds  nM^geWifeUy  known  that  Helen 
KeUa  is  a  flfevout  reader  of  Sweden- 
borg-.  In  a  recent  publication  for  the 
blind  in  tlie  American  braille  system, 
Miss  Keller  ■wrote  an  introduction  (soon 
to  appear  in  her  published  works)  from 
which  I   make  some   extracts: 

"These  selections  from  Swenden- 
borg's  works  are  full  of  stimulating 
faith,  of  confidence  in  what  the  auth- 
^m^jideclares  he  has  seen,  heard  and 
toucW%d.  We  who  are  blind  are  often 
glad  that  another's  eye  finds  a  road 
for  us  in  a  wide,  perplexing  dark- 
ness. How  much  more  should  we 
rejoice  when  a  man  of  vision  dis- 
covers a  way  to  tne  radiant  outer 
lands  of  the  spirit!  To  our  concep- 
tion of  God,  the  Word  and  the  Here- 
after which  we  have  received  on 
trust  from  ages  of  unproved  faith, 
Swedenborg  gives  a  new  actuality, 
which  is  as  startling  and  thrilling  as 
the  angel-sung  tidings  of  the  Lord's 
birth.    »  *  • 

Here  and  now,  our  misfortune  is 
irreparable.  Our  service  to  others 
is  limited.  *  •  *  Our  groping  acts 
are  mere  stammering  suggestions  of 
the  greatness  of  service  which  we 
intend.  We  will  to  do  more  than  we 
ever  can  do  and  it  is  what  we  will 
that  is  in  very  truth  ourselves.  The 
dearest  of  all  consolations  which 
Swedenborg's  message  brings  to  me 
is  that  in  the  next  world  our  narrow 
field  of  work  shall  grow  limitlessly 
broad  and  luminous.  There  the  high- 
er self  that  we  long  to  be  shall  find 
realization. 

Swedenborg,  the  man,  was  as  lofty 
and  as  noble  as  hia  work.  *  •  *  His 
life  was  serene,  strong,  gracious, 
moving  with  great  ease  under  an 
incredible  burden  of  work  that 
would  have  broken  the  mental  pow- 
er of  any  ordinary  man.  *  *  *  The 
difficulties  which  blindness  throws 
across  our  path  are  grievous.  We 
encounter  a  thousand  restraints  and 
like  all  human  beings  we  seem  at 
times  to  be  accidents  and  whims  of 
fate.  The  thwarting  of  our  deep- 
rooted  instincts  makes  us  feel  with 
special  poignancy  the  limitations 
!  that  beset  martklnd.  Swedenborg 
j  teaches  us  that  love  makes  us  free, 
and  I  can  bear  witness  to  Its  pow- 
er of  lifting  us  out  of  the  isolation 
I  to  which  we  seem  to  be  condemned. 


*  *  *     Our  lack  of  sight  forbids  our 

hands  to  engage  in  many  of  the  no- 

hlftat  -human  arts;   but  love  is   opeji 
To"R^*and  as  Swedenborg  shows,  love 

teaches  us   the  highest  of  all  arts— 

the  art  of  living.  *  *  * 

The  spiritual  meaning  of  the  scrip- 
tural phrase  "Eyes  have  they  but  they 
see  not"  is  here  shown  in  the  help  that 
is  given  to  this  remarkable  woman  who 
though  set  in  darkness,  yet  has  had 
light  given.  H.   P.  CHANDLER. 

Boston,  April  18. 
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?^i.ss  Heleu  KeUer  will  make  her  first 
appearance  in  Buffalo  on  the  lecture! 
platform  at  Shea's  theater  on  the  even-, 
ing  of  Sunday,  April  27,  at  8:1.5  o'clock, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Buffalo  As- 
sociation for  the"  BijM^. 

Helen  Keller  has  been  known  to  the 
World  ever  since  she  was  seven  yearsj 
old,  when  the  finst  reports  of  her  edu- 
cation were  published,  telling  bow  aj 
deaf,  blind  girl  bad  learned  to  read  andi 
write  in  six  months.  Her  life  has  beeni 
an  unbroken  series  of  triumphs  overi 
obstacles.  Deaf  and  blind  at  the  agej 
of  nineteen  mouths,  she  remained  in! 
intellectual  darkness  until  she  was 
nearly  seven.  Then  Mrs.  Marcy  (Miss 
Sullivan),  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins 
institution,  where  Dr.  Howe  had  done 
his  great  work  with  Laura  Bridgman. 
went  to  Helen  Keller's  home  in  Ala- 
bama and  began  her  edbcation.  At  the 
age  of  ten  Helen  Keller  learned  to 
speak.  ■  At  sixteen  she  was  preparing 
for  college.  She  was  graduated  from 
Radcliffe  college  in  1JK)4,  receiving  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  cum  iaudcj 
(with  distinction).  While  she  was  in; 
college  she  wrote  "The  Story  of  Myj 
Life."  which  has  been  translated  in 
flftcen  languages. 
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Pelightful   Evening  with 

Hal@iaJ£g.il^Xgod  Mrs. 

Macy  in  Lewiston. 


Over  1000  People  HearcfWerld's 
Two  Most  Wonderful  Women. 


story  of  Miss  Keller's  Life  Told 
by  Her  Teacher — liar  Owo  Mes- 
sage 'Tbe  Heart  and  tbe  Hand.' 


Sunshine! 

That  was  the  keynote  of  the  evening 
with  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Macy. 
It  came  at  the  end  of  a  sunshiny  day, 
80  that  none  were  kept  at  home  by  rea- 
son of  inclement  weather.  It  waa  ar- 
ranged by  the  Maine  Division  of  the  In- 
ternational Sunshine  Society,  and  the 
messagre  brot  by  thig  great  teacher  and 
her  pupil  was  full  of  the  brightest  sun- 
shint. 

From  half  past  six  o'clock  until  after 
eight,  people  w"ere  flocking  to  Pine  St. 
Congregational  church,  Lrewiston,  and 
when  Rev.  Leavitt  H.  Hallock,  D.D.,  in- 
troduced Mrs.  Macy,  it  was  to  an  audi- 
ence of  more  than  one  thousand  people. 
Previous  to  this  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
have  several  organ  numbers  by  Miss 
Florence  A.  Wells. 

Mrs.  Macy  was  beautifully  and  becom- 
ingly -gowned  in  black,  decollete,  and 
she  wore  red  roses  at  the  corsage.  Her 
manner  was  delightful,  her  personality 
charming,  and,  tho  the  story  of  the  life 
of  Helen  Keller  is  sO  well  known,  it  was 
a  rare  treat  to  hear  it  from  the  lips  of 
the  one,  who  has  been  her  constant  in- 
structor and  companion,  for  twenty-six 
years.  .  ..__ 


Mrs.  Macy  told  the  story  sweetly  and 
simply  but  because  everyone  is  so  fa- 
miliar with  growing-  up  of  Helen  Keller, 
her  graduation  from  Radcliffe  college, 
her  learning  to  talk,  her  work  as  an 
author  and  her  manj'  other  attain- 
ments, it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  only 
briefly  to  the  history  as  related  by  the 
leacher. 

"Helen  learned  so  fast,"  said  Mrs. 
Macy,  "that  it  soon  became  a  question 
whether  the  teacher  was  leading  the 
pupil  or  the  pupil  driving  the  teacher. 
About  all  tht  equipment  I  had  was  en- 
thusiasm— I  had  periods  of  profound 
melancholj^  I  was  haunted  by  the  fear 
that  because  our  work  was  so  pleasant, 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  it. 

"All   daj'  long,   Helen   was   responsive, 
receptive,   happy.   She  kept  us     all     de- 
slighted.     We     lived     out     of     doors  and 
learned  from     all     the     growing  things, 
Helen  loved  everything  she  touched." 

In  referring  to  people  feeling  that 
Helen  Keller  owes  her  education  to  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Macy  said:  "If  it  is  true 
that  she  owes  her  education  to  me,  I 
owe  my  education  to  her.  I  had  to  edu- 
cate myself  to  teach  her  but  she  knows 
more  than  I  of  Greek,  German,  French, 
and  she  knows  more  than  I  of  the  high- 
er arts — patience,  courage,  indus- 
try ,and  good  cheer.  *    *    * 

"It  has  taken  Helen  Keller  twenty 
years  to  get  to  the  place  where  she 
could  ask  j^ou  to  come  here  this  even- 
ing but  long  ago  her  speech  became  a 
help  m  her  education.  It  was  only  by 
long,  hard  practice  that  she  recovered 
her  speech.  As  It  was  she  who  insist- 
ed on  learning,  to  talk,  it  was  she  who 
insisted  on  goifig  to  college.  'I  realize 
that  the  obsta'cles  are  great,'  she  said, 
'but  a  good  sqldier  does  not  acknowl- 
edge defeat  before  the  battle.'  Her  will 
won.  *  «  *  The  day  that  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  was  conferred  upon 
her  is  a  day  In  the  history  of  educa- 
tion.  *    *    * 

"Her  mind  is  sound,  her  mental  pro- 
cesses good,  but  I  do  not  consider  her  a 
genius.  She  has  worked  hard  for  every 
victory  she  has  won.  I  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  patience,  courage,  and  good 
cheer  are  pretty  good  substitutes  for 
genius  Her  patience,  good  n«wLure,  and 
merry  laugh  have  never  ceased  to  im- 
press me  in   twenty-five  years.       *    *    * 

"Out  of  a  land  of  silence  and  dark- 
ness, she  comes  to  you  in  the  light, 
with  a  message  of  brotherly  love." 
A  Message  of  Brother!  v  Love. 
Mrs.  Macy  and  Dr.  Hallock  then  left 
the  platform,  going  to  the  choir  loft  for 
Miss  Keller. 

The  great  audience  sat  inotionless. 
The  drop  of  a  pin  could  have  beeii 
heaid.  E\ery  eye  was  upon  the  door 
thru  which  it  was  known  the  three 
would  soon  enter. 


A  Ihihute  latei".  WiViii  All'fe.  Ai^cy  with 
her  pupil  of  twenty-six  j-ears  appeared, 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ex-  ' 
pected,  there  Vv'as  not  a  murmur  from 
these  in     the  pev.s,     not  the    'slightest 
stir.     Every  eye  followed   them   up  the 
steps,   across   the   platform  to   the   pul-  t 
pit  where  they  stood  side  by  side — t|ie 
tvv'o    most     wonderful     women     in  the  « 
world  and  a  beautiful  picture  not  soon  , 
;;^to  be  forgotten. 

I     Not   until   Mrs.    Macy   smiled   and,  in- 
■waj''  of  introduction,  simply  said,  "Misg 
^Keller,"  did  the  audience  moveand  then 
— such  a  greeting!      The  applause  was 
^.tremendous    and    bowing    and    smiling, 
:Miss  Keller  waited  until  it  was  over, — • 
>she  can  feel  this  in  the  vibration  of  the 
air — and  then  she  spoke. 
[•      Her  voice  is  not  natural.     It  is  rath- 
l  er  deep  and  lov/,  seeming  alm-ist  muf- 
fled but  she  speaks  slowly  and  dist^jict- 
j  ly,  and  just  as  soon  as  one  becomes  a 
I  bit    accustomed    to    the    tone,    the    mo- 
notony  is  forgotten   and   one   listens   in 
wonderment    to    her    message    of    good 
cheer  and  uplift. 

In  a  sheer  pink  gown,  cut  low  at  the 
neck  and  with  elbow  sleeves,   decorated 
t-with  crystal  trimming  and  with  a  cor- 
e-sage   bouquet    of    pink    rosebuds,   Miss 
Keller  looked  very  sweet. 

'•It   gives   me   very   great   pleasure  to 
be  here,"   were   her  first   words,      "and 
especially    to    speak    for   the   Sunshine 
Society.      The      work   of   the   Society   is 
1  very  dear  to  my  heart.  It  puts  sunshine 
\  in  shady  places.  \ 

•       "I    am   glad    to    stand   before   you    in  | 
love  and  fellowship.     I  cannot  see  how  j 
you  look  but  I  feel  a  loving  kindness  in  ; 
you   all   and   it   makes   me   happy.      My  j 
j  teacher  has  told  you  how  I  wag  taught.  } 
Without   my   teacher  I  would  be  noth- 
ing.    Without  you  I  should  be  nothing. 
We  are  all  bound  together  in  a  love  for 
each     other    and    the   success     of     our  i 
movement  and  our  lives  depends  on  this  ; 
love  for  each   other.     Every  one   of  U3  ! 
has  a  right  to   make  the   most  of   our 
lives — of  the  liveg  which  God  has  given 

-US. 

"A  ray  of  light  has  touched  the  dark- 
;  ness  of  my  mind.  It  h^s  brought  sun- 
shine into  my  life.  I  was  blind,  now  1 
see:  I  was  deaf,  new  I  hear;  I  was 
dumb,  now  I  speak.  The  hands  of 
others  have  wrought  this  miracle  in  me, 
and^  it  has  ajso  come^  thru  the  loye^  of 
G  od 

-  "We  live  by  and  for  each  other.  Do 
you  vv-onder  I  love  the  hand  that  has 
taught  me.  I  have  felt  its  glorious, 
power  to  work  and  impart  wisdom. 
Thf*  wisdom  of  the  race  has  come  thru 
the  hands.  The  happiness  and  knowl- 
edge of  my  life  have  come  thru  tlie 
hands.         , 


'•Brave  and  good  men  have  laid  their 
verv  hearts  in  my  hands.  That  is  why  I 
fmd  life  inspiring.  Alone  v^e  can  do  so 
little,  together  vve  can  do  so  much.  We 
can  help  lift  each  other's  misfortune, 
the  world  is  full  of  miracles,  and  if  you 
look  for  thejn  you  v.ill  find  them.' 

'I  am  a  child  of  the  manual  power 
guided  by  love  and  imagination.  With- 
out imagination  there  is  no  life.  My 
soul  leaps  vip  with  the  sun.  I  lift  up 
my  voice  to  the  Lord  of  life  for  my 
dauntless  aoul. 
'    Miss   Keller   Answerj?   Questions. 

While  Miss  Keller  was  speaking,  Mrs. 
Macy  sat  at. her  right  and  like  those  in 
the  audience,  she  watched  her  every 
move,  just  as  earnestly,  appreciatingly 
and  sympathetically  as  tho  it  had  been 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  heard  a 
sound  from  those  lips. 

When  Miss  Keller  had  finished,  Mrs. 
Macy  again  stepped  to  her  side  and 
they  demonstrated  their  mean.s 
of  communication,  both  by  the  lips  and 
by  the  hands,  Mrs.  Macy  suggesting 
fi.rst,  "The  world  is  full  of  miracles, 
what  are  some  of  them?" 

"One  is  that  the  blind  can  read,"  an- 
swered Mi.ss  Keller,  her  fingers  at  Mrs. 
Macy's  throat  and   lips. 

"What  is  another?"  continued  Mrs. 
Macj'. 

"Roses,"  said  the  pupil  as  she  fondly 
touched  the  rose-buds  at  her  waist. 

"You  are  fond  of  flowers?" 

"Yes — I  love  them." 

"Do  3'^ou  like  Maine?" 

"Yes,  for  the  smell  of  the  woods  and 
for  the  ocean." 

Then  several  in  the  audience  were  in- 
terested to  ask  questions.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Anthony  taking  the  lead  by  inquiring, 
"I  notice  that  Miss  Keller  referred  to 
sunset  views — does  she  appi'eciate  mu- 
sic?" 

Mrs.  Macy  repeated  the  question  and 
the  face  of  the  bl'nd,  deaf  girl  lighted 
up  as  she  replied  enthusiasticallj',  "Mu- 
sic—I feel  it.  I  felt  the  organ— it  was 
'lll£0  the  roar  of  the  ocean.  What  is  it 
about  music  that  I  hke?  I  feel  the  vi- 
brations, some  high,  some  low,  some 
loud,   some  soft.   I  feel  the  rythm."      • 

"Does  she  feel  the  audience?"  asked 
Dr.  R.  F.  Johonnot. 

"Do  I  feel  the  audience?"  she  i-epeat- 
ed  after  Mrs.  Macy  and  then  delight- 
edly answered,  "Indeed  I  do.  I  feel 
the  kindliness,  and  friendliness.  Do  X 
feel  that  it  is  large?  .  Yes,  because  of 
the  density  in  the  air." 

"Can     you     feel     when     the     people - 
laugh?"   continued   Mrs.   Macy. 

"Yes.  I  can  feel  the  pulsations  on 
my  face." 

Rev.  H.  P.  Woodin  asked,  "How  did 
she  learn  about  religion?" 

"In  the  same  way  that  other  peof)le 
do." 


"Who  told  you  about  God?"  suggest- 
ed the  teacher.  ^ 
"Bishop    Brocks,"    was   the    reply   and 
then    she   added,    "I    read    in   the   Bible 
every  day,   too." 

"What  part  of  the  Bible  do  you  like 
best?"    inquired   someone. 

"It  is  hard  to  say.  Of  course,  the 
New  Testament  and  I  am  fond  of 
Isaiah." 

Dr:  Johonnot  said  that  he  had  often 
read  that  wiien  Miss  Keller  was  first 
told  about  God  she  said  that  she  had 
always  known  about  Him.  "May  I  ask 
if  that  is  true?" 

"Yes,  I  had  always  felt  love  and  in 
that  love  I  felt  God's  presence." 

"What  language  do  you  like  best?" 
was    a    question    from    Dr.    Hallock. 

"My  own  tongue,"  was  the  prompt  re- 
ply. 
"What  foreign  language?"  ' 

"German." 

"Will  she  speak  a  woiyi  to  us  in  Ger- 
man,"  asked   Dr.   Anthony. 

Miss  Keller  immediately  responded 
with  the  German  phrase,  "I  am  glad  to 
be  here." 

And,  then,  her  good-night  in  German 
Y/as  her  last  word  to  the  audience. 
Shook  Hands  with  Huntlrods. 
After  the  good-nights  had  been  said, 
the  people  were  loth  to  leave.  They 
lingered  in  the  pews,  keeping  their  eyes 
on  the  two  women  who  stood  hand  in 
hand,    smiling   their   appreciation. 

When  Dr.  Hallock  said,  "If  there  are 
any  who  would  like  to  shake  the  hand 
of  Miss  Keller,  she  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  come  to  the  platform  but  I  will 
ask  that  you  simply  shake  her  hand 
and  pass  on  without  stopping  to  talk," 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  great  audi- 
ence with  one  accord  started  toward 
the  front   of   the   church. 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  people— men, 
women  and  children — were  filing  by, 
counting  it  a  rare  privelege  to  seo 
"close  to"  this  wonderful  teacher-com- 
tPanion  and  her  pupil,  and  Mrs.  Macy 
and  Mies  Keller  were  equally  delight- 
ed to  take  by  the  hand  the  good  people 
of  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  who  had  giv- 
en them  such  a  cordial,  sincere  wel- 
come. 

i  It  was  a  joy  to  watch  Miss  Keller  as" 
she  would  take  the  hand  of  this  one,, 
tiien  that  and  say  a  hearty  "good- 
night." To  the  children,  she  gave  spe-' 
cial  attention  and,  occasionally,  she' 
would  stoop  over  and  leave  a  kiss  ori-;^ 
the  cheek. 

"Wliat  Is  your  name?"   she  asked  one; 
I  litfle  girl. 

"Evelyn,"   was   the   answer. 
"A  sweet  name— it  means   hope,"   said 
Miss  Keller. 

As  the  people  passed,   they  counted  it 
an  equal  delight  to  meet  Mre.  Macy,  for 


T;hose  wiio  nave  always  believed  her] 
almost  as  marvelous  as  the  blind  and 
deaf  student,  only  had  their  belief  con- 
firmed and  more  than  one  said,  as  they' 
took  her  by  the  hand  or  patted  her  on  ^ 
the  shoulder,  "You  are  just  as  wonder- 
ful as  Miss  Keller."  /"^ 

The    linee    of    people   coming     to     tlie ' 
platform     seemed     without     end.     Miss 
Keller     was      getting    tired      and,      yet, 
Mrs.   Macy   dishked   to   disappoint  those  j 
so    eager   to    meet     her.       Finally,     Dr.  I 
Hallock   suggested   that  Miss   Keller   sit  j 
and   the   people   just   pass   by,    but,    no,  ! 
they  were  determined  to  take  her  hand 
and   in   no   time,   she  was   again  on  her 
feet  and  the   hand-shaking  was  resum- 
ed.    At  last,   it  was   necessary   to   leave 
Uie   platform,    altho   more    than   a    hun- 
dred were   still  in  line. 

The  way  was  cleared  and  Mrs.  Macy 
and  Miss  Keller  passed  down  stairs  at 
the  rear  of  the  church  and  thru  the 
vestry  to  the  dressing-room.  Before 
they  knew  it,  they  were  again  sur- 
lounded.  People  were  just  bound  to 
have   their   hand-shake. 

They  both  took  the  situation  good-i 
naturedly  and  Miss  Keller  was  delight-' 
.ed  to  speak  a  few  words  to  the  group 
of  Lewiston  Camp  Fire  Girls,  who 
gathered  about  her. 

When  the  door  was  opened  into  the 
vestibule  for  them  to  pass  thru  to  the  i 
carriage  at  the  entrance,  people  were 
lined  up  on  both  sides,  not  only  to  the 
door  of  the  church  but  way  across  the 
sidewalk  and  hundreds  followed  on  to 
the  DeWitt  hotel,  not  satisfied  until 
they  had  seen  Mrs.  Macy  -and  Miss  Kel- 
ler, all  but  into  their  room. 

But,  the  throng  which  waited  in  the 
corridors  and  gathered  outside  the 
church  and  even  kept  along  by  the 
carriage  as  it  drove  to  the  hotel,  was 
not  a  crowd  filled  with  morbid  curios- 
ity. 

It  was  a  crowd  filled  with  interest,  j 
wonderment,  and  keen  admiration.  .It! 
was  kindlj',  friendly,  sympathetic  anj 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  marvelous 
accomplishments  of  this  young  wom- 
an, who  has  fought  such  a  brave  battle 
for  education  and  for  all  that  is  good 
and  helpful  in  life  and  has  come  out 
victorious. 

None  better  appreciated  the  motive  of; 
the  cro^\d  than  did  Mrs.  Macy  and  Mlssl 
Keller  and  they  only  regretted  that! 
they  could  not  have  had  a  word  with 
everyone,  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  meet  them. 

Lewiston  and  Auburn  were  delighted 
with  them.  They  were  delighted  with 
liCwiston  and  Auburn. 


MELEN  KELLER'S 


WONDERFUL  CAREER 


Helen  Keller  has  boon  known  to  ihe 
world  evier  sincie  she  wa-s  7  years  old, 
when  ithe  fii-sic  r^eports  of  ih-er  c'ducaition 
were  published,  'lell'img  how  a  de-af  blind 
child  had  learned  'to  read  and  write  in  s'ix 
monirhs.  Her  life  has  been  an  unblrokcn 
series  of  itriuniplbs  over  obstacles.  Deaf 
and  blind  at  'Mve  age  of  1!1  months,  che 
remained  in  .initellectual  darkn.i.i  uniil 
she  was  nearly  7.  Then  Mrs.  Masy  (Miss 
Sullivan),  a  graduaco. 'Of  i.he  Perkiius  in- 
stlitution,  whene  Dr.  Howe  ihaid  do'ns  hils 
giiea't  iwork  with  Daura  Bridgman,  went  to 
Helen  Keller's  home  in  Alabama,  and  be- 
gan her  education.  At  tlie  age  of  10  Helen 
Keller  leajrned  to  speak.  Ac-  16  she  w-as 
■preparing  for  college.  Sihe  graduaUC'd 
from  Radcliff'O  college  in  1904,  neceiivjng 
it'he  degree  of  Biaohielor  of  Arts,  cum  laudie 
(wLth  disitiinction).  While  'She  was  in  cqI.- 
lege  she  vvro<te  "The  Story  of  My  Life," 
'W^h'icli  ^hais  tteieh  'trainsla'ted"  :into  fifteen 
languages. 

Since  then  she  /has  written  threie  books 
and  has  devoted  'hersielf  no  work  foir  tihe 
blind  'and  ithe  'dieaf.  Ait  isoveral  meetings 
•in  'their  beihalf  she  ihas  dielivereid  a  spoken 
iiaddriess.  But  her  voice  did  not  carry 
far  ifihen  and  it  was  always  neoessary  for 
soin;eone  to  repeat  .w^ha^t  she  said,  sen- 
|tente^by  sentence. 

During  'the  piasit  year  she  laais  taken  an- 
atiher  step  forwr'rd  iu  her  reiniarkable  ca- 
reer. Under  t'li'e  instruction  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wihlte,  a  ifeachier  of  singing  a',  "he  New 
England  Ooimservaitory  of  Music,  shie  has 
greatly  improved  'her  speaking  voice.  Dur- 
ing t:he  summer  of  1912  she  spoke  before 
a  convention  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  at 
Providence,  R.  1.  This  was  'the  first  time 
that  she  sitood  alone  on  a  publi'c  pla't- 
form.  A  few  m'onths  later  S'he.  addressed 
aii  audience  of  pihysicians  at  tihe  Otolog- 
ical  congress,  held  iu  Boston,  at  tlio  Ha?-- 
vard  Medical  'school.  The  succiess  of  these 
lexperiimentis  toas  encouraged  'her  to  ap- 
pear  before  /the    general    public. 

Ma^y  people  say  it  hey  do  ino't  kno;w 
whom^hey  admilre  more.  Helen  Keller  or 
h'er  (teacher,  Mrs.  Macy.  Mrs.  Macy's  ac- 
count of  Helen  Keller's  educaiion  is  con- 
'Sidiered  one  of  tihe  most  instru^itive  lec- 
tures, from  a  human  and  scientific  poihvt 
Of  ''view.  'tJhait  ithe  public  has  ever  had 
lopporitunii'ty  ito  :he£fr. 
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■H  OPPORTUNITY  TO   HEAR  HELEN  j 
PIf  KEIiLER. 

(3'h  the  invitation  of  the  Buffalo  As-  ' 
sociatlon  for  the  Blind.  Helen  Keller] 
will  make  her  first  appearance  on  thoi 
lecture  platform  at  Shea's  Theater.  ' 
Sunday,  April  27th,  at  8:15   P.  J^I. 

±ieien  Keller  has  overcome  so  many 
obstacles  in  her  career  and  has  ac- 
complished so  many  ■  wonderful! 
achievements  that  her  at  last  having 
learned  to  speak  seems  but  a  natural 
crowning  of  her  years  of  labor.  This 
has  been  her  greatest  task,  however, 
and  has  been  only  the  result  of  years 
of  unparalleled  patience  and  effort.  It 
is  said  by  great  Aural  surgeons  to  be 
the  greatest  individual  achieveinent  in 
the  whole  history  of  education. 

Being  able  to  give  voice  to  the 
thoughts  of  her  active  b;;ain,  Helen 
Keller  brings  a  message  that  1-s  full  of 
sunshine  which  she  in  her  blindness 
sees  more  fully  than  do  those  who 
have  sight.  It  is  a  message  addressed 
to  those,  who,  having  eyes,  see  not,; 
and  having  ears,  hear  not,  for  no  one 
can.  hear  Helen  Keller's  optimism  and 
cheerfulness  without  being  thankful 
lor  what  are'  dr-^-'-d  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary faculties  of  life. 

The  name  of  H<^-iL-n  Keller  can  never  < 
be  separated  from  that  of  Mrs.  Macy 
(Anne  M.  Sullivan)  the  teacher  and 
companion  of  26  :-^ars-,  who  opened  the 
gates  for  her  to  the  outside  world. 
One  hardly  l^nows  whom  to  admire  the 
more,  the  scholar  or  the  teacher.  As  | 
they  have  never  been  separated  these 
many  years,  so  they  are  not  separated 
on   the  lecture   platform. 

Mrs.  Macy  will  speak  first,  telling  of 
how  she  came  to  teach  Helen  Keller, 
how  she  first  was  able  to  communicate 
with  the  child's  mind  through  a  nat- 
.ural  craving  for  .  a  doll,  then  how 
other  words  and  ideas  came  one  by 
one,  and  bow  finally,  one  day.  the 
whole  system  of  finger'  spelling 
dawned  on  Helen  Keller,  and  the  bar-  ; 
rir-r  to  the  .outside  world  'was  passed  i 
It  was  still  difficult  going,  but  Miss 
Kelle.r's  indorhinitaljle  will'  and  '  ;MrR. 
■Macy's  patience  patience  mastered  all. 
"The  desire  to  speak  was  the  hardest 
of  all  to  teach,  for  every  vocal  move- 
ment had  to  be  learned  and  imitated 
by  Miss  Keller. 

Only  after  20  years  is  she  able  to 
make  herself  heard  and  understood  by 
large  audiences.  But  she  can  speak 
and  she  uses  her  new  power  to  spread 
chf^er  and  happiness. 

When      Mrs.      Macy      explains    all    of 
these    preliminary    stages,    an    explana- 
tion   that    i&'  of   the    profoundest    inter- 
'est.  Helen  Keller  is  introduced,  and,   by 
her     teacher's     side     she     delivers     her  j 
message.     At  its  close,  she  answers  tho  I 
questions   of   her   audience,    transmitted! 
to    her    by    her    teacher.       This    is    the  I 
most    interesting    part    of    the    lecture  i 
for    it    reveals    best    the    acuteness    and  I 
.quickness    of   her    mind. 
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' — ^While  the  money  is  not  yet  all  in 
from  the  Helel^,„,Kg}lei'  lecture  whicn 
was  given  here  for  the  benefit  of  i-he 
Maine  Branch  of  I.  S.  S.,  it  is  thought 
that  the  sum  of  ?150  or  more  will  be 
cleared  for  this  Sunshine  work. 


'VKaLv^^ke^ttr,  U.  H.,  Wll-^T'oiP. 
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SCHOOL  CHILDREN  TO 


N    ^    A-" 


HAVE  SPECIAL  RATES 


TO  HELEN  KELLER. 


Realizing  that  the  Helen  ,JCpller  entei- 
:airiment  at  the  Fr»irtfliTl'-s'treet  church: 
Tuesday  evening  will  be  one  in  which 
school  children  ought  to  be  particularly 
Interested,  and  which  it'  listened  to  by 
them  should  be  atimulatins  and  pinfita- 
ple,  tlie  young  Men's  club   today  rlecidoJ 


to  placp  several  hr.ndred  tickets  at  tbf> 
disposal  of  pupils  of  Manchester's 
Eciiools,  public  and  pai-ochial.  ac  the  low 
priri'  of  tweniv-ilve  cents  each.  They  can 
1,0  obtained  at  Piper  &  Mclntire's  up  to 
",  o'.-1nclj  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  senile  of 
Th..-  ..I.her  u^li^tsj^J^c^nUj^^^^^^^^iiM,.. 
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HELEN  KELLER  TALK 
ON  SUNDAY  BARREI 

BAiLTIMORiE,    April    21.— Helen    Ke] 

ler,  the^Wind  girl,  has  been  refused  ; 
I  permit  t^iWRire  in  the  Audiitorlum  Sun 
!  day,  May  11,  hecause  an  admission  fe^ 
:  is  to  be   charged. 


HELEN  mi 


^f. 


Young  Woman  Who  Large- 
ly Has  Overcome  Ob"*- 
stacies  of  Being  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  Will 
Give  Demonstration. 


AFFAIR  Of^OER  AOSPIOES 

OF  BUFFALO  ASSOCIATIOl^ 


Funds  Will  Be  Used  in 
Purchase  of  Building 
Where  Organization  Plans 
to    Open    Workshop    and 

s  V  Headquarters. 


Unusual  iuterest  is  beiDs:  aroused  by , 
the    announcemeut    of    the    appearance' 
at  Shea's  theater  next  Sunday  evening 
of     Miss     Helen     Keller,     the     famous  j 
young   woman     who    since   early   child- 
hood   has   been   fafaidp-  deaf   ajid    dumb,  | 
and   who    through   wonderful   tutorship 
and    perseverance    has    surmounted    all 
these  obstacles  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
i,aud  now  is  able  to  come  before  a  big 
audience   and    make   a   spoken   addresjS.  I 


Mrs.  Macy  (Miss  Sullivan)  who  all 
these  years  has  led  Helen  Keller  into 
the  way  of  light  and  knowledge,  will 
precede  Miss  Keller,  telling  something 
lof  her  accomplishments,  and  after  Miss 
■Keller's  talk  the  two  will  give  a  dem-^ 
oustrative    conversation. 

Miss  Keller  comes  to  Buffalo  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Buffalo  Association  for 
the  Blind  which,  through  the  lecture, 
hopes  to  raise  funds  toward  purchas- 
ing the  building,  No.  489  Ellicott  street. 
Part  of  this  building  is  leased  and  used 
by  the  association  as  a  broom  factory 
and  general  workshop  and  headquar- 
ters. The  building  is  a  'three-story 
brick  in  a  location  adapted  for  its  pur- 
pose and  the  association  can  buy  it 
reasonably. 

Employment  for  the  Blind. 

The  scope  of  the  association  in  help- 
ing the  blind  to  help  themselves  is 
worthy  of  record.  The  great  doom  of 
blindness  is  the  idleness  it  enforces, 
which  leads  so  often  to  brooding  and 
insanity.  In  its  workshop  the  associa- 
tion employs  blind  men  at  a  living 
I  wage  in  making  brooms,  caning  chairs 
and  weaving.  It  also  employs  blind 
women  and  girls  in  knitting  and  weav- 
ing and  chair  caning,  and  according 
to  Mr.  Sheehan.  blind  superintendent 
"of  the  establishment,  gives  them  a 
wage  return  that  compares  favorably 
in  proportion  to  that  which  sighted 
people  earn  in  similar  occupations. 

In  addition  to  its  worksh9p  the  asso- 
ciation supplies  work  for  blind  people 
in  their  homes,  furnishing  the  materials 
for  caning  and  weaving  and  other  han- 
diwork, delivering  the  goods  when  fin- 
ished and  paying  the  blind  worker  the 
money  obtained  for  them. 

It  also  conducts  at  headquarters  an 
employment  agency  for  the  blind,  and 
furnishes  among  other  workmen,  piano 
tuners  and  typists.  The  ticket  bui-eau 
is  one  department  which  gives  pleasure 
to  the  blind.  To  it  people  who  have 
tickets  for  the  theaters,  concerts  or 
other  entertainments  and  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  are  not  able  to  use  them^ 
send  them,  and  the  blind  people  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  go  to 
such  amusements  receive  the  benefits. 
Some  of  the  theaters  weekly  supply  a 
number  of  tickets  for  this  purpose.  "It 
is  surprising,"  said  Mr.  Sheehan  yes- 
terday, "ho\y  the  people  enjoy  these 
entertainments,  even  without  sight,  and 
for  days  at  a  time  in  the  workshop 
they  will  revel  in  a  recital  of  their 
delights." 

Work  of  Association. 

Through  the  Charity  Organization 
society  the  association  comes  into 
touch  with  blind  people  whom  it  can 
aid.  and  constantly  from  other  sources 


come   reports   of   people  who   lose  their 
si^ht,  and  need  help  that  we  can  give. 

Not  only  does  the  plan  of  keeping 
the  minds  and  hands  of  the  blind  peo- 
ple occupied  exert  a  good  infliience  on 
the  sightless  people  themselves,  but 
their  families  look  upon  them  with  new 
respect  when  they  show  that  they  can 
contribute  to  their  support  and  are  nub 
helpless   dependents. 

The  sale  of  tickets  for  the  lecture 
next  Sunday  evening  is  progressing 
satisfactorily.  Mrs.  Nelson  S.  Taylor 
h;is  chnrsre  of  the  boxes. 

The  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 
wns  organized  in  1907.    It  purposes  are: 

First — The  prevention  of  unnecessary 
blindness. 

Second — To  ameliorate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  condition  of  those  already 
blind  by  urging  those  of  school  age. 
whose  parents  '  are  reluctant  to  send 
them  to  the  state  school,  into  that  in- 
stitution: by  teaching  those  who  have 
lost  their  .sight  after  school  age.^  for 
whom  the  state  makes  no  provision, 
to  read  and  write  New  York  point,  a 
system  which  is  read  by  touch;  by 
teaching  the  adults  to  do  such  work 
as   has   been  found   practical. 

Third — To  open  the  eyes  of  the  public 
to  the  needs  of  and  possibilities  for  the 
blind,  by  clearly  demonstrating  that  a 
blind  man  may  become'  a  useful  and 
economic  factor  in  the  community,  if 
onlv  given   the  opportunity. 

The  officers  are:  Carleton  Sprague, 
president;  Mrs.  William  Phelns  North- 
rup,  vice  president;  Mrs.  William  H. 
Gratwick,  second  vice  president;  James 
How,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Potter, 
secretary. 

Directors— Carleton  Sprague,  Mrs. 
William  Phelps  Northrup,  Mrs.  Will- 
iam H.  Gratwick,  James  How,  Mrs. 
DeLancey  Rochester,  Edward  H.  But- 
ler, Jr.,  James  Carey  EA'-ans,  Dr.  L^e  M. 
Francis,  Dr.F.  Park  Lewis,  Mrs.  Charles 
Von  Bergen,  Mrs,  Nelson  S.  Taylor, 
V.  Charles  Von  Bergen,  Dr.  Charles 
*\jones. 
'   >V\is    expected    the    theater    will    be 

?  V  when  Miss  Keller  appears. 


Ba^|JJ-^lQ)    "yV-M.,    Sr^Of^'i 


uir-e.v. 
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KELlER  W III 

|«'LEG1UKE  HERE 


World-famous  Young  Wom- 
an Will  Give  Demonstra- 
Hon  at  Shea's  Theater. 

FOR  BENEFIT 

OF  THE  BLIND 


Miss  Helc^n  Keller,  who,  although 
'5lMW4i»tlPaf  and  dumb  since  early  child- 
liood,  through  perseverauce  and  re- 
1  markable  tutorship,  has,  to  a  wonder- 
ful extent,  surmounted  the  seemingly 
\  hnpassable  obstacles,  will  be  at  Shea's 
theater  next  Sunday  evening-.  The  fa- 
jmpus  woman  and  her  tutor.  Mrs.  Mary, 
(Mis.<3  SuTlivan),  come  to  Buffalo  under 
the  .-luspices  of  the  Buffalo  Assoeiatiou 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  hoped  wii:h  the 
proceeds  of  the  lecturi"  that  <•>  local 
org-aiiizatiou  will  raisf^  fuud.s  townrds 
purchasing:  the  work-shop  building  at 
.Vo,_4S9   Ellicott   strcf^t. 

Sunday  ev.-nir),:?  Mrs.  Mary  will  tell 
of  .•=omp  of  thf'  etui.x-  struggles  of  Miss 
Keller  in  her  effort  for  education  and 
'vill  relate  the  ^\-onderfu]  yccomplis-h- 
:nents  ijf  tlie  remarlvai:ile  Aoung  Avoman. 
Miss  Keller  will  nddi'ess  the  audience 
nnd  then  Mrs.  Maej  and  Miss  Keller 
will  give  a  demonstrative  conversation. 
Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in 
Jliss  Keller's  visit  to  Buffalo  and  it  is 
«xpe6ted  there  will  be  a  large  attend- 
iiuce  at  the  theater.  Mrs.  Nelson  S. 
Taylor  is  in  charge  of  tJie  sale  of  the 
boxes. 

The  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 
is  one  of  the   most  remarkable  organi-.. 


;  zations  in  the  coimtry.  It  helps  the 
i  blind  to  help  themselves.  In  its  work- 
I  ship  tVie  associaHon  employs  the  blind 
at  a  llAnng  wage  at  making  brooms, 
caning  chairs  and  weax-ing.  a^ccording 
to  Mr.  Sheehan,  superintendent.-  The 
association  workshop  also  .supplies 
work  for  blind  persons  in  their  homes, 
delivering  the  goods  when  finished  and 
paying  the  blind  -workers  the  money 
obtained. 

It  also  conduets  at  headquarters  aiij 
emph^yment  agency  for  the  blind,  audi 
»furuishes  amoug  other  workmeD,  piano' 
iiiners  and  typists.  The  ticket  bureau 
's  one  department  whicli  gives  pleasure 
to  the  blind.  To  it  people  who  have 
tickets  for  the  theatoi-.s,  concerts  or 
other  entertainments  and  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  are  not  able  to  use  them, 
send  them,  and  the  blind  people  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  go  to 
such  amusements  receive  the  benefits. 
Some  of  the  theaters  weekly  supply  a 
number  of  tickets  for  this  purpose.  "It 
is  surprising."  said  Mr.  Sheehan  yes-' 
'terday,  "how  the  people  enjoy  these 
entertainments,  even  without  sight,  and 
Eor  days  at  a  time  in  the  workshop 
they  will  revel  in  a  recital  of  their 
delights." 

The  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  organized  in  1907.     It  purposes  are: 

First — The  prevention  of  unnecessary 
blindness. 

Second — To  ameliorate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  condition  of  those  already 
blind  by  urging  thos<^  of  school  age, 
whose  parents  ai-e  reluctant  to  send 
them  to  the  state  school,  into  that  in-' 
stitution:  by  teaching  those  who.havei 
lost  their  sight  after  school  age,  fori 
whom  the  state  makes  no  provision.l 
tu  read  and  write  New  York  point,  a 
system  whi' h  is  reftd  hv  toni:-li,  b\- 
teaching  the  adults  to  do  such  work 
a?    has   been    founrl    practical.  ^! 

Third--To  open  the  eyes  of  the  publi| 
to  ihe  needs  of  and  possibiliti'>s  for  thl 
blind,  by  clearly  demonstrating  that  I 
blind  man  may  become  a  useful  anj 
economic  factor  in  the  community,  if 
only   given   the   opportunity.  | 

The  officers  are:  Carleton  Spragud[ 
president:  Mrs.  William  Phelps  NorthI 
rup.  vice  president:  Mrs,  William  HJ 
Gratwick.  second  vice  pi-esident;  Jame^ 
How.  treasurer:  Mvs.  Frank  H.  Potter,! 
secretary.- 

Directors  r'arletori  Spragne.  Mrs. 
William  Phelps  Xorthrup,  Mrs.  Will- 
ii^iri  H.  Gratwick,  Jamfts  How,  ]\Irs, 
DeLanct^y  Rochester,  Edward  H.  But- 
ler, Jr..  James  Carey  Evans,  Dr.  Lee  M. 
Francis,  Dr.F.  Park  Lpm-is.  :\lrs.  Charles 
Von  Bergen,'  Mrs.  •NoIpovi  s^.  T;iylor. 
Dr.    Charje.s    Von    Bergen.     l>r.    r'iiarles 


IB- 


^a^lo  ,  Tt.  ^,,  Govv^wAar'Oua^L. 
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HELEN  KELLER 

I    HERE  ON  SUNDf 


Girl  Who  Has  Accomplished  Much 

Despite  Handicaps  to  Talk  For 

Benefit  of  Blind  Workers. 

When  Helen  Keller  made  her  debut 
as  a  public  speaker— the  press  of  the 
country  aunounced  the  event  as  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  recent 
times.  The  girl  wh.om  Mark  T^vain 
had  bracketed  with  Napoleon  as  "the 
other '^mogt  interesting  character  of  "the 
nineteenth  century;"  whom  Edward 
Markham  bad  hailed  as  "the  most  inter- 
esting being  on  the  planet;"  whom  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  Dr.  Alexander  Gra- 
jham  Bell,  Richard  Watson  Gilder  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  had  claimed  as 
"the  marrel  of  the  day  in  which  wa 
live,"  suddenly  added  another  to  her 
list  of  accomplishments  and  appeared 
as  a  public  licturcr.  That  she  has  been 
successful  in  her  attempt  has  been  prov- 
en by  the  advance  demands  for  seats  at 
every  announced  public  hearing  and  l)j' 
the  return  engagements  made  as  soon 
as  the  first  appearances  have  been  rec- 
orded. 

Miss  Keller  will  appear  at  Shea's 
Theatre  Sunday  night  at  8.15  p.  m.,  and 
lecture  under  the  auspices  t»t  the  Buf- 
falo Association  for  the  Blind.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  evening  are  to  be  added 
to  a  fund  for  the  secuiring  of  adequate 
accommodations  for  tliose  oared  for  by 
the  as'sociation.  For  long  the  old  quar- 
ters which  have  housed  t!he  blind  work- 
ers have  been  growing  oramped  and  it 
has  come  to  a  pass  where  the  present 
accommodations  no  longer  are  equal  to 
the  demands  made  upon  them  by  the 
blind  who  desire  to  become  associated 
with  the  work  of  the  association. 


Photo  copyright,  1913,  by  American  Press  Association. 
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Helen  Keller,  One  of  Ainerica's 
^,  ■      R^i=na^rkable  Wonder   Women 


il  JT  ISS  HELPjN  KELLER  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  marvels  aiBong 
vmU  the  atHictM  of  America.  Today  she  is  mure  of  a  wonder  than  ever, 
'  f  B  r>o;if,  dumb  and  blind  since  the  age  of  nineteen  mouths,  she  has  de- 
xf-i.jv^ti  i lit 6  a.  finely  educated  young|  woiiktn,  -a  colk'ge  gradvtate,  who 
kes  a  keen  interest  in  public,  and  civic  affairs.  She  is  an  ardent  Socialist, 
jss  Keller  has  conquered  her  laclv  of  speech.  She  can  now  talk  and  in  a  way 
ig.  She  is  shown  here  at  a  flower  show  in  Ncav  York.  She  was  able  to  tell 
e  various  hinds  of  aov.ers  by  her  sense  of  touch  and  smell. 
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HELEN   KELLER  HERE.IJL 

Nearly  1000  People  Heard  Her  Speech 
Last  Night. 

Nlearly  a  thousand  people  sat  in  in- 
tensity of  emotion  last  evening  and 
listened  while  Helen  Keller,  epoke  a  fewj 
words  from  out  the  darkness  with,  which  i 
nature  had  enveloped  her  but  firom  which 
she  has  been  enabled  to  emerge  by  in- 
dominatable  will.  Her  voice  was  with-l 
out  resonance  and  was  somewhat  me- ; 
chanical  in  its  effect  yet  one  listening  i 
carefully  could  catch  nearly  every  word; 
she  said.  Hardly  a  motion  was  made 
by  a  .person  in  the  room  so  fast  did  the; 
speaker  grip  her  auditors  with  her  mea-i 
sage.  -j 

Her  first  words  were  to  the  effect  thatj 
her  message  was  very  simple  and  very 
pJain-  She  then  in  earnest,  emphatic  but 
simple  language  she  told  her  hearers  that 
the  life  for  each  other  is  the  only  life  j 
worth  while.  Then  she  expressed  the 
longing  to  give  a  return  of  a  hundredfold 
for  what  had  been  given  her,  for  to  her 
life  is  inspiring  though  she  is  denied  the 
sunlight,   color  and   song. 

"My  life  has  taught  m.e,"  she  said: 
"to  say  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  i 
'I  put  my  trust  i©  God.'"  Then  she  went! 
on  to  say  that  most  of  us  do  not  use* 
the  wonderful  powers  God  has  given  us.  I 
Speaking  of  what  was  denied  her,  of 
ocean  melody^  she  said  that  she  had ; 
never  seen  tho&e  wonderful  flres  in  the  I 
skies  yet  she  expressed  her  complete  be-  j 
lief  in  a  divinity  and  spoke  of  the  look- 
ing forward  to  a  paradise  and  to  that  i 
future  desired  land.  "The  world  Is  full ' 
of  miracles,''  was  her  declaration. 

L»ater  as  her  friend,  companion  and 
teacher,  Mrs.  John  Macey,  formerly  An- ) 
nie  M.  Sullivan,  stood  beside  her  and| 
illustrated  the  lip  reading  method  of  Miss  I 
Keller  the  auditors  were  given  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  questions.  To  one  Mlssj 
Keller,  expressed  her  belief  In  possessing, 
a  sixth  sense  which  enabled  her  to 
imagine  the  loviliness  of  the  stars  with- 
out seeing  the  skies.  She  also  said  she 
got  enjoyonent  from  music  because  she 
oould  feel  the  vibratloriiS. 

Miss  Keller  was  secured  for  Manchester 
by  the  men's  club  of  the  Franklin  Streot 
Congregational  church  and  Col.  A.  E. 
Clarke  presided.  Before  Miss  Keller  was 
Introduced  Mrs.  Macey  spoke  for  about 
an  hour  telling  the  story  of  Helen  Kel- 
Ier'j«  life. 

She  said  it  was  28  years  ago  last  month 
since  she  went  to  Alabama  to  teach  a 
deaf,  dum/b  and  blind  child.  Mrs.  Keller 
had  read  in  Dickens's  American  Notes  of 
the  wonderful  work  of  Daura  Brldgeman 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Howes  forty  years  before 
Helen  was  born.  Before  sendlnig  for  a 
teacher,  Helen  had  been  taken  to  Balti- 
more and)  examined  by  Dr.  Chlsholm,  who 
directed   her    to   Inquire   In    Boston   for   a 


teacher.  When  the  request  came,  Hlas 
Sullivan  was  the  only  grraduate  available 
havingr  just  graduated  from  th«  Perkins 
institute.  She  herself  had  been  almost 
blind  till  an  operation  at  the  age  of 
eigrhteen  enabled  her  to  see.  Sh«  had 
i  also  lived  in  the  house  with  Laura 
'  Brfdgeman  and  before  starting  south  had 

■  read   all    Dr.    Howe's    reports   of   his    ex- 
periences teachingr  Laura  Bridigeman. 

When  she  reached  Alabama  she  found 
Helen  energ-etlc,  strong  and  active,  trying 
to  imitate  everything  She  was  8  years 
and  8  months  of  age.  She  had  been 
blind  and  deaf  sdnce  sh«  was  19  months 
old  as  the  result  of  a  sickness  of  un- 
known character.  She  saw  her  fll■•^3t 
standing  in  the  doorv/ay  of  the  home  in 
Tuscumbla,  Ala.,  she  having  seemed  to 
sense  that  some  one  was  coming  to  her. 
She  rushed  upon  her  so  she  would  have 

■  fallen  but  for  Mr.  Kelfer  behind  her. 

Then  In  a  slmiple  way  Mrs.  Macey 
described  the  incidents  of  those  early 
days  and  years,  told  of  the  methods  used 
originating  of  the  necessities  of  the 
time,  using  she  said  the  same  material 
used  for  a  normal  child  the  same  me- 
chanical means  because  all  life  is  asso- 
ciated with  things.  While  the  child  with 
all  its  senses  learns  of  itself  it  is  a 
thousand  times  harder  tinder  such  condi- 
tions as  Miss  Keller  learned.  In  25  days 
she  had  learned  18  noums  and  three  verbs. 
Tlie  deaf  and  blind  go  over  the  same 
road  as  the  normal  of  learning  abstract 
ideas  by  associations. 

The  lessons  in  articulattion  were  given 
by  Miss  Fuller  of  the  Horace  Mann 
school.  It  was  twenty  years  before  she 
learned  well  enough  to  appear  in  public. 
The  struggle  by  which  she  went  through 
Radcliffe  college  and  won  the  A.  B. 
was  described.  The  last  two  years  a  pro- 
fessor from  the  New  England  conser- 
vatory of  music  has  been  giving  her 
special  lessons  in  expression.  The  teach- 
ing of  Miss  Keller  to  speak  is  regarded 
by  learned  men  as  the  greatest  single 
achievement  of  education.  While  going 
too  Radcliffe  she  was  deprived  of  Miss 
Sullivan's  assistance  Ip  examinations  and 
this  made  it  all  the  harder.  She  had  too 
little,  a  rather  than  too  much  help.  She 
could  not  refer  to  dictionary  or  encyclo- 
pedia and  it  shut  her  off  from  college 
life. 

Before  introducing  Miss  Keller,  Mrs. 
Macey  warned  the  audience  of  the  lack 
of  resonance  and  vibration-  in  Miss  Kel- 
ler's voice  and  this  prepared  them  for 
the  appearance  of  the  noted  speaker  who 
yet  proved  one  of  the'  most  remarkable 
figures  which  ever  appeared  on  any  plat- 
form in  the  world.  None  who  listened 
but  marvelled  that  the  dumb  had  learned 
to  speak  with  other  channels  of  com- 
munication  except   touch   closed    to   her. 


B^vVUU,    U,M..  Co-^^^e.r-. 
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Bll^^  KELLER  ON  HAND  CLASPS., 

lliss  Helen  Keller,  who  will  lecture  at, 
.4boj^'s  theater  next  Sunday  evening' 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Buffalo  Asso- 
ciation for  the  BUtiJ,  will  show  the 
general  public  the  fiftsitiveness  of  her 
hands  which  her  friends  have  been  fa- 
miliar with  for  many  years. 

Helen    Keller's      finger     tips     are    so 
acutely  sensitive  that  she  can  not  only' 
read   character  in  the  hands  of     those! 
she  meets,     but   seldom   makes   a  mis- 
take  in     remembering     people     by   the 
touch    of    their   hands.      A   short   while 
ago  Miss  Keller  met  a  few   old  friends ' 
and  some  new  ones  in  her  hotel  parlor,  j 
Those  of  the   old  friends   were   clasped  I 
eagerly    and    with    a    quick    responsive' 
greeting.     One ,  of   the   gentlemen   pres- 
ent she  had  met  but  once — the    day  be- 
fore— but   as  soon  as  she  had   felt     his 
fingers    she   called    him    by   name     and 
spoke  of  the  previous  meeting. 

"The  hands  of  those  I  meet  are! 
dumbly  eloquent  to  me,"  said  Missl 
Keller.  "The  touch  of  some  hands  are! 
an  impertinence.  I  have  met  people 
.so  empty  of  joy  that  when  I  clasped! 
^their  frosty  finger  tips  it  seemed  as  ifi 
I  were  shaking  hands  with  a  northeast! 
storm.  Others  there  are  whose  hands| 
have  sunbeams  in  them,  so  that  their 
grasp  warms  the  heart.  It  may  be  on- 
ly the  clinging  touch  of  a  child's  hand; 
but  there  is  as  much  potential  sun- 
shine in  it  for  me  as  there  is  in  a  lov- 
ing glance  from  others.  A  real  hearty! 
handshake  gives  me  genuine  pleasure — 
like  a  letter  from  a  friend." 


Bosto-n,>    lWa,55.,    Vost 


fan  Chester,  N.  H.,  recently 
Mtey,  at|pntion  was  called  to  a  collectlnij 
of  *|jrctur6'i|pof'  Helen  Keller  on  exhiJ 
bitioB  in  t^'e  city  library.  Not  only  old 
I  find  that  the  library  was  suppliec 
with  these  pictures  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  her  life,  but  I  also  learner! 
that  tlie  librarian  had  brought  man^ 
books  about  her  and  by  her,  in  orde^ 
to  Interest  the  young  people  in  he^ 
.!iS!rork. 


y/lat>vok^st&.r ,  YV,  H.,  >WuV7-o 
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CLEN 

AMAZES  LARGE  AUDIENCE. 
MRS.  MACrS  GRAPHIC  STORY. 

;  Was  Blind  and  Now  I  See,  I  Was  Dumb  and  Now  i 
Can  Speak.  I  Was  Deaf  and  Now  I  Can  Hear." 


Last  evening  at  the  Pranklin-street 
church,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young 
-Men's  club,  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  her 
companion  and  teacher  for  26  years,  Mrs. 
John  Macy,  formerly  Miss  Anne  Sulli- 
A'an,  entertained  a  large  audience.  Mrs. 
Macy  llrst  talked  for  about  an  hour  con- 
cerning the  parentage,  childhood,  growth 
and  education  of  her  pupil.  The  story 
was  told  with  marked  felicity  and  line 
feeling.  The  attention  of  the  audience 
was  raptly  held.  As  is  well  known,  Mr.i. 
Macy  has  been  the  constant  companion 
and  instructor  of  'Miss  Keller  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  centui-y  and  has  been  tlie 
medium  through  which  the  wonderful 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child  has  been  able 
to  master  many  languages  ^ind  sciences 
and  to  write  numerous  books  and  maga- 
zine   and    newspaper   articles. 

Mrs.  Macy  is  a  fascinating  speaker 
and  told  of  the  amusing  and  character- 
istic things  that  occurred  while  she  was 
teaching  Helen  in  her  Alabama  home. 
She  had  a  certain  very  real  sympathy  for 
her  small  chai-ge  because  she  was  almost 
totally  blind  herself  until  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  a  surgical  operation  gave 
her  such  eyesight  as  she  now  possesses. 
The  patience  and  the  tact  that  she 
showed  were  to  be  read  between  the 
lines  of  her  instructive  talk.  The  stoiy 
of  how  and  what  she  taught  Helen  is 
well  known,  but  it  seemed  much  more 
remarkable  to  hear  hei'  tell  it. 
Si.v  Years  Old  Wliou  Mrs.  Macy  Began. 

Though  Helen  was  but  si.x  years  and 
eight 'months  old  at  the  time  Mrs.  Macy 
began  to  teach  her,  she  had  learned  the 
primitive  signs  of  "yes"  and  "no,"  etc., 
and  could  express  herself  very  vigorous- 
ly. Somehow  she  knew  that  someone 
was  expected  to  anive  that  day,  and  had 


stood     in     the    doorway     nearly    all    day 
Jong    waiting     to     greet    the    newcomer. 
She    at    once   took    Miss    Sullivan's   trav- 1 
eling    bag    and    made    the    sign    of    turn- ! 
ing  the  key  in  the  lock,  then  patted  Miss  I 
Sullivan's    hand.     The    child    was    looking' 
for    candy.        She    helped    Miss    Sullivan 
unpaclv    her   trunk    and   was   delighted    to 
find    there  the   candy   for  which  she   was 
looking    and    a    doll    which    the    children 
in   the.  Perkins   Home    for   the   Blind  hadi 
dressed    and    sent    to    hei-.        In    spellingi 
"doll"  and  making  Helen   know  that  the  I 
name   was  that   of  the   object,   Miss   Sul- 
livan   gave    her   first    lesson. 

In  One  Bay  Loarned  SO  Words.        i 
In     twenty-five     days     the     child     had ' 
learned   eighteen  nouns  and   three  verbs. 
At  length,   one  day,   it  dawned   upon  her  ■ 
that      everything     has      a      name.        She  j 
seemed   greatly   excited   and   on  that  day  i 
learned    thirty    words.     "She    was    trans- 1 
formed  into  a  radiant  little   child,"   said  ' 
'Mrs.    Macy.     "In    six    months    she    could 
read  simple  stories,   and,  like  any  other 
child,  had   to   act   them.     Her  dolls  were 
made    the    babes    in    the    wood,    and    the 
teacher  was   pressed   into  service  as  the 
wolf-grandmother  in  "Red  Riding  Hood." 
She  tried  to  teach  her   pet  dog   to  spell 
with    his    fingers;    Avas    attracted    to    na- 
ture study  and  planted  her  dolls,  water- 
ing   them    well,    so    as    to   have    a    good! 
crop  (Jf  them.     She  was  much  interested] 
In  the' origin  of  life  aiW  in  knowing  ho\V^ 
"Mother   Nature"   cai-es   for   the  flowers, 
birds,   puppies,    etc.,    saying   after    being 
told,    "Mother    Nature    must    work    very 
hard  every  minute  to  care  for  so  many,": 
later   asking,  j 

••What  Does  Father  Xature  ODo?"      ! 

She  knew  the  vibration  of  her  dog's  i 
bark.  One  day,  when  the  wind  blewj 
very  hard,  she  spelled  out,  "The  winds 
bark  loud,  like  dogs."  She  learned  so 
fast,  once  she  was  started,  that,  Mrs. 
.Macy  said,  "It  was  a  question  whether  thej 
teacher  led  the  pupil  or  the  pupil  drove,' 
the  teacher."  She  gave  up  the  idea  of  stat-j 
ed  times  for  lessons  and  adapted  the  worKj 
to  the  child's  fancies,  teaching  through! 
them,  often.  "At  length  1  was  haunted' 
iby  a'he  idea  tihat,  because  our  iw-ork  was  j 
■so  'pleasant,  there  was  'someitlhing  wrong  j 
with  i'l."  she  sia'id.  Helen  was  unuisually 
qu'idk 'to  learn.  Miss  Sara  Fuller  of  iBois- j 
itoa  taught  her 

The  Elements  of  .VrtiouUitlon 
in    iteiii      lessons,      and     after      she    knew: 
lHhem  :£ihe   saiW,  'vviit:li   'the   uanost    joy,    "I  I 
am   nO't  dumb"  n'ow."     Helen    Keller'iS'  go-[ 
ing  to  colle'ge   was   eompare'd  in  the  won- 1 
id'er  of  a  blind  'deaf  mute  makiing  'Such  an  I 
•a:ttem;pit,   ito   Wright's  firs't    fligiht   iilhroushl 
itJhe    air.      W'hen    she    was^  d'iseou raged    *In 
her   desiire    to    go   ^chrougih    Radcliffe,    she 
•wro'te,  "A  good  soldier  d'oes  not  ac'knoiwl- 1, 
edge  defeat  before  a  ibattle."     While  sihei 


•had  the  saJtisfacfion  of  knowiins  'thait  ishc 
completed  'her  college  course  "cam  lau'de," 
■yet,  M.1-S.  Macy  said,  stoe  (Mrs.  Macy), 
fnom  an  educaitional  poin::  of  view,  con- 
■sid'ered  tihe  four  years  about  iwas'ted.  She 
ihad  'CO  work  very  imtd  and  mtesed  so 
.ni'Uili--J'h.:ait  is  _valiia^le'  in_  ooljeiae  IWe. 
'that  'lis,  'the  life  itself.  Ho'wever,  it  was 
said,  "probably  no  other  college  iinder- 
'gradtiate'has  received  |3000for  a  compo- 
siition,"  which  'is  wha-t  Miss  Keller  re- 
ceived for  wri'iiins 

A  Modern  Miracle. 
"She  has  had  to  work  ihar'd.  very  ttiard. 
for  every  victory  she  ihas  iwon.  WhciCher 
you  understand  even  part  cf  what  siho 
says,  you  'wlill  ^have  wicneased  a  modern; 
miracle  when  she  speaks,"  said  Mrs. 
'Macy  just  before  Miss  Keller  was  led  ui 
the  sica.^e; 

Miss  Keller's  Talk, 
"I  was  blind  and  no'w  I  can  see.  I 
(Was  dumb  and  now  1  can  speak.  1  was 
deaf  and  now  I  can  'hear,"  and  "I  ilhank 
t'he  Lord.  O  Lord,  in  Thee  have  1  trust- 
e'd."  Wlhen  Helen  Keller  said  ches;' 
iwords,  so  cheerful  and  brave,  people  saw 
ihe'r  ahrough  swiimming  'eyes.  \Vhen  s'h;- 
,said  'that  she  has  received  so  very  much 
■kindnessi  ihrough  'her  hands  :,lhac  she 
longs  to  'giive  ir  back  to  a'he  world  in 
helpfulness,  and  then  thait  it  is  jhroug.i 
a  sense  of  ^brot  her  hood,  a  'workin.g  to- 
gether, -that  mucth  can  ibe  accomplilshed 
for  good,  people  loved  her.  When  sht 
spoke  of  the  ihelp  that  imagination  joine'i 
iio  a  strong  will  can  give,  'people  ad- 
mired iher  for  iher  griit. 

'     Admiration    'was    divided   'between    Mis.-; 
'Keller  and   her  teacher,    Mis.    John   Macy  I 
I  (Anne    M.  Sullivan),  'who  'sat  by  Miss  Kel-  ' 
ler  wlhile  she  talked,  and  afierwar'cls  gavf  j 
!a  dem'onstrati'on    wCih   hei'   of 
I  1/lp  Reading'. 

I'Miss  Keller  placed  her  hand  on  iher 
jiteacher's  face,  the  fingers  in  contact  wii'i 
'the  no'se.  lips  and  throat,  and  read  so 
quickly  that  £ihe  ans.wered  before  ont, 
■would  ■  thimk  she  could  ihave  read  -Jhr 
question.  The  marvel  of  it  all  was  ap- 
paren^t  while  Mliss  Keller  'vvas  upon  tih<? 
platform.  But  the  still  greater  marvel 
. caime  w'hen  'one  italked  wi:h  her  after- 
'Wa.rd,s.  Then  the  fact  ^ 'hait  s-ht-  is  deaf 
a:nd  blind  was  'handly  noticeable,  'so  li'ijhi 
i'S  iher'  'touch  upon  lOne's  face,  so  merrj' 
■the-  ligiht  in  her  eyes,  anl  so  im:mediati 
iher  comprehension.  Miss  Keller  read 
Mrs.  Macy's  lips  iwith  astomi&ilTing  rapid- 
ity, and  as  fast  as  'Mrs.  Macy  made  t;'ie 
'St'gn  lanigua'ge  in  MI'ss-  T'Celler's  hand  did 
Ith'e 'latter  translate  it  and  reply  to  what- 
ever   que'stlons    were    as'Iced. 

Felt    the   Applause. 

When   at   the   close   or  Miss  Keller's  ad-   ' 

-dress  some  one  in  the  audience  asked  her 

the   question    whether   she   could   hear   the 

applause    she    i-eplied      she      could,      upon 


which  thfe,  loudest  butburst  of  the  even- 
ing was  evoked,  which  pleased  her,  as  her 
mobile  face  testified. 

Her   Voice. 
AlthV^ugh  Iier  voice  at  first  sounds  nio- 
notonqus   and    her    words   not   as   distinct 
as  usi'iillj'  spolcen  on  the  stage,  they  as- 
sume \armth  and  color  and  clearness  as 
she    pro:?resses   in    her    address.    The   au- 
dience   sat      spellbound    as    she,    a    blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  person,  bowed  and  smiled 
acknowledging   applause     which     greeted 
her,    and   showed   in    her   blind   eyes     the 
gi'eat  '  intellect    which    made    it    possible 
for   her    to   disprove    the    popular   fallacy 
that   the  dumb  cannot  speak.  Upon  some 
-words    she    placed      marked      expression, 
"glorious"   being  the   most   prononced. 
Some  Sentences  She  Spoke. 
I  am  glad  to  stand  before  you  and  hold 
out   my  hand   to  you  in    love  and  fellow- 
ship.   I   do   not   know   how  you   look,    and 
the    sound    of    your    voices    is    shut    away 
from  me,  but  I  feel   your  love  and  kind- 
ness. What  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  very 
simple    and   plain.   We  are   all   bound   to- 
getiicjr.   We   live    by   and  for   each    other, 
and   our  success   in   life    depends   on   mu- 
tual   help.    Everyone    owes    it    to    himself 
and   to   others   to   make   the   most   of   the 
faculties    and    capabilities    that    God    has  | 
bestowed   upon   him.   People   tell  me   that 
what  teaehei'  and  I  have  done  gives  them 
confidence    in    their   abilities     and   makes 
tiiem  wish  to  use  their  senses  more  fully 
and  their  minds  more  honestly.  If  others 
are    helped    we    are    glad.    We    rejoice    in 
the    obstacles    that     we   have     overcome. 
Without  my  teacher  I  should  be  nothing. 
Withotit  you  I  should  be  nothing.  We  live  , 
by   and   for   each   other,    and   that   life    is 
the    only    life    that    counts.    I   have    great 
convictions    based    on    my    experience.      I 
believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  ev- 
ery human  hand  shall  be  joined  to  every 
other    human    hand    in    aid    and    kindness 
and   uniting   power.   Aione   we  can   do   so 
little:    together   we    can   do   so  much.   Do 
you  wonder  that  I  love  the  hand.  I  have 
felt   its   glorious   pOwer   to   love   and   im- 
part wisdom  to  do  the  work  of  the  world. 
Distinguishing  Colors. 
Asked   whether  the  ibl.ind   could  distin- 
guish colors,  Miss  Keller  said  they  could 
not,  as  colors  are  vibrations  of  light  and 
are     not     dis'tlnguishable    by   itouch,    but 
she  said  blueness  was  noticeable  in  peo- 
'pl'e  and  in  herseilf  at  tiimes.     Miss  Kellej" 
al'so    said    she  icould    tell    the    differeoice 
'between    muisicaU    harmony    and    discords 
of   sounds.  ' 

Audience  Sat  .Spellboiimf. 
While  Miss  Keller  iwas  speaking,  the; 
audience  hardly  moved,  so  eagierly  and 
anxiously  did  everybody  hang  upon  thej 
words  at  ithe  imarvelous  woman.  There  j 
is  something  uncanny,  miiraicutous,  weird' 
about -her  lecture.  ' 


Her ;  Vpeal  Tnsti'iictor. 

tinder  the  ins'truetion  of,  Charlies  Whiter 
teacher  of  singing  im  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Miss  Keller  has 
greatly  ira'proved  her  spealving  voice  in 
the  ipast  year.  Before  then  it  did  not 
carry,  very  far,  and  it  wa,s  .necessary  for- 
'  someone  to  repeat  what  she  said,  sem- 
tence  hy  senteiTce.  While  It  as  not  a 
normail  voice,  it  is  yet  a  wondea*  to  hear 
her  speak.  Each  word  is  pie>rfectly 
formed.  During  the  coming  suimmer  Prof. 
White  will  devot'e  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tio;n  to  Miss  Keliler,  and  it  is  expected 
that  toy  next  fall  her  voice  will  have 
greatly  improved. 

Last  Xij'ht  tUv  Twelfth  Lectuie. 
Only  eleven  times  previous  to  last 
evening  have  fMrs.  ^tlacy  and  Helen  Kel- 
ler appeare<l  before  the  public  in  this 
entertainnrent.  They  will  next  be  heard 
in  Buffalo.  On  the  13th  they  were  in 
i  Washington  and  have  a  return  date  there 
soon.  President  Wilson  has  known  Miss 
Keller  for  years  and  is  deeply  interested 
in  her.  Ex-President  Taift  also  has  in- 
timate personail  ecquaintance  with  her. 
This  morning  in  speaking  of  him  she 
called  him   "a.  dear." 

"The  \\  orltl  I.s  Full  of  Miraeles." 

"The   world    is    full    of   mij-aclesv"    said 

.  Miss   Keller   as    she    concluded   her    talk, 

and   in   saying   thait   she   not   only   spoke 

I  the  'truth   ibut   'brought    actual   proof   to 

demonstrate     her     claim,    and    the    proof 

consisted    of   herself.      Miss    Keller    is    a 

mlra'dle,  and  h-er  teacher,  Anne  M.  Sulli- 

vam,   now  Mrs.   Macy,   who   went   to   Miss 

Keller    wh(n    she   was    six   years    of   age 

and     taught     her     for     over     tweny-tive 

years,    has    with  iperseverance,   patience, 

tenderness,     forbearance     and  ,  unfaili.ng 

i-kindness  been  .the  instrument  whereby  siig 

became  such. 

Great  Desire  to  Moot  Mor. 
After  the  lecture  people  crowded  about 
.Vliss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy,  eager  to  see 
them,  and  it  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  bfe-, 
fore  they  left  the  chuj-ch.  Among-  the 
persons  who  claimed  attention  was  Sen- 
ator Edward  E.  Gates  of  Lisbon,  who  has 
a  dumb  daughter  7  years,  old.  Mrs.  Macy 
advised  him  to  consult  Pi'of.  Smith,  Miss 
Keller's   tpac'iior. 

Young  Men's  Club  >lakos  ^lonoy. 
-  The  Young  Men's  club  of  the  Franklin- 
street    church    will    realize    a    good    profit 
from   the   entertainment. 

Col.  Arthur  E.  Cliivlsv  pi.'sj.I.mI  ;ii:i]  in- 
troduced the  Si.)e;iker.s.  i I  ■_  ^^iM  i  lu'  -Sivveu 
great  wondoi-s  of  vhe  world  li.i.l  hrcn  add-' 
ed  unto,  and, Hint  ;imoii.^-  (lie  Ipw  modern 
marvels,  v,-hich  hy  conuiion  cuii.^eni:  are 
entitled  to  be  .urouiK-'d  with  the  ajicU-n:; 
ones  of  C'-l'Ceee  and  Roaie.  i)i-p -ciJi  im-n  My 
Stands     out    Helen    Kell,  i-.       'Tl'.'      gi'cat 


^  '< 


pyvamifTs  of  Egyi)t,"  he  said!  "are  inconi-  ,' 
preheiisjble,      mammoth     numiiments — si-  > 
lent    m,olUlriK^n■tt^— to    the    great    skill      of 
man,  tlk'  j-esult   of  the  work  of  innumev- 
able  i^iinds  and  countless  hands.  i 

',..-"^he     inodeiii     wonder     is   a    s])eaklng  j 
lit'onument    to    the    worlx    of     tv.o    wome'n, 
wit'ii    only  jiaii's    of  ; 

hands;    ('  •-:   shafts 

af   th(3   de ,... -   a  mon-'J 

urnC''nt  finer,  im  'm  ;ui(,jful,  moi-t?'  valua-  | 
bl<^,  ■;  ^grander.  '.[-•.•nu-  incompreheusiblGil 
everij  ithan   thi^   oiber,  '^  , 

■:~*','i'ht  persistent,  patient,  untiring,  Ae- ' 
LVbted.  Invi'iiL'-  Inv:  1 1  y -of  a  friend,  com]3an-.i 
ioh    a;^il  .nipled    with    the    a;reat  I 

geniu.s   a'  il    ambition    of'  a    blind,  \ 

deaf  and  drimo  girl,  made  possible  -  the. 
modern  wonder." 

The    Young    Men's    club    is    indebted    to  ' 
Piper   &   Melntire    /o.r    i-oiirtesies   in('ide.nt 
to  the  Eiale  of  tickets,  : 


Noted  Blind  Girl  Talks 

at  Franklin-St. 

Church 


HeIenJt^gU*iiM«idffl-esses  an  audience  i 
of  nearly  1000  people  in.  the  Fi-anklin 
St.  Congregational  church  last  night. 
Her  message  was  brief  and  she  spoke 
in  a  voice  devoid  of  resonance  and  me- 
chanical in  tone.  Her  words  were  plain- 
ly audible  and  comprehensive,  how- 
ever, and  the  listeners  could  scarcely 
comprehend  ithat  the  girl  on  the  plat- 
form had  been  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
from  childhood. 

Miss  Keller  declared  she  possesses  a 
sixth  sense  in  the  form  of  a  highly  in- 
tensified imagination,  by  which  she 
can  appreciate  the  beauties  o.f  nature 
she  has  never  seen.  She  declared  that 
her  life  has  taught  her  to  place  full  con- 
fidence in  her  Creator.  She  assured 
her  hearers  that  the  world  is  full  of 
nairacles  and  that  people  leas  unfor- 
tunate than  she  do  not  appreciate  the 
many  blessings  they  possess. 

The  noted  woman  was  brought  to 
this  city  by  the  Mens'  club  o.f  the  First 
Congregational  church.  Col.  Arthur 
Clarke  presided.  Mrs.  John  Macey, 
formerly  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  Miss 
Keller's  teacher,  spoke  for  an  hour,  re- 
lating lier  experiences  with  the  blind 
girl  from  the  time  she  first  met  her  pu- 
pil. She  also  demonstrated  the  method 
of  lip  reading  by  which  Miss  Keller 
wasjtaught. 


? 
^ ■B¥Ba  JUil)  wo  EYES''     ^ 

Never  did  the  race  know  «o  much 
about  the  world  it  lives  in  as  it 
does  today.  Half  a  century  has  suf- 
ficed to  transfigure  the  earth  and 
give  us  a  new  universe.  How  do  we 
make  use  of  our  opportunities?  True, 
we  have  cast  off  many  an  ancient 
superstition  and  no  longer  personify 
aature.  The  spirits  of  the  woods  and 
hills,  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  live 
only  in  our  mytha;  we  have  ceased 
to  trace  out  portents  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  heavens.  But  do  we  feel 
the  mystery  of  it  all  as  our  predeces- 
sors felt  it  in  ancient  time?  The 
phenomena  which  they  knew  have 
become  only  the  more  wonderful 
since  science  turned  its  searchlight 
into  the  very  heart  of  things.  Does 
the  re-illumination  kindle,  a  keener 
appreciation,  a  deeper  enthusiasm  in 
us?  When  HelenKgULer  was  last  in 
Boston  she  askea  how  the  seeing 
could  look  up  to  the  stars  without 
emotion,  and  declared  for  herself  that 
she  had  never  contemplated  "those 
wonderful  flres  in  the  sky"  without 
trembling  at  the  thought  of  them. 
For  her  "the  world  is  full  of  mira- 
cles," and  she  regards  it  as  "more 
difficult  to  teach  ignorance  how  to 
think  and  insensibility  to  feel  than; 
it  is  to  teach  a  blind  man  to  seel 
the  sunshine."  ' 

There  is  a  profound  verity  in  thesej 
simple,  artless  and  touching  words.] 
They  remind  us  of  the  shadow  which, 
haunts  knowledge  and  of  the  glory 
that  has  gone  from  the  world.  Primi- 
tive man  drank  it  in  from  the  open 
field  and  sky,  for  he  was  observer 
and  experimenter  on  his  own  .  ac- 
count. We  have  committed  our 
study  of  nature  to  specialists  and 
must  be  content  to  receive  our  lore 
at  second-hand — through  books,  or; 
by  means  of  personal  instruction.! 
The  stimulus  affects  our  reasoning 
powers  but  it  leaves  our  imagination 


cold.  With  everything:  furnished  as 
formula  or  description,  curiosity  dies 
out.  We  do  not  need  even  to  feel; 
all  that  is  required  of  us  is  a  series 
of  "conscious  states"  and  a  good 
memory.  Daj'  by  daj-,  from  the 
daisy  at  our  feet  to  the  constellations 
overhead,  the  universe  beats  in  upon 
us  ■with  its  surprises;  yet  as  the 
material  for  wonder  accumulates,  our 
faculty  of  wonder  shrinks  and 
shrivels.  It  cannot  seem  strange,  in 
a  world  thus  growing  commonplace, 
that  there  should  be  a  revival  of 
poetry,  and  that  idealism  should  be 
^gain  with  us  striving  to  win  back 
something  of  the  beauty  which  sky 
and  earth  had  for  the  race  when  it 
knew  them  less,  but  felt  and  ap- 
preciated them  more.  It  is  a  rebuke 
to  our  pride  of  knowledge  that  the 
dumb  must  teach  our  loud-voiced  age 
thie  harmonies  to  which  it  cannot 
respond,  and  that  from  the  blind  we 
must  hear  of  the  marvels  which  it 
will  jiot   see. 


Ba.^ 
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C(^EL.Ey   KELLER'S    LECTX-'RE. 

^PBe  Buffalo  Society  for  the  Blind 
has  been  maintaining  a  worksho^iir 
this  city  for  a  number  of  years.  Mean- 
while the  society  has  been  slowly  and 
very  quietly  accumulating  a  fun  "* 
which  it  hopes  to  apply  to  the  purchas 
of  the  premises  at  No.  489  Ellico^ 
street,  where  the  workshops  of  tl 
society  are  in  operation. 

The  object  itself  is  so  commendable, 
so  free  from  anything  like  self-interest 
and  the  work  done  heretofore  has  been 
of  such  an  admirable  character  that 
there  must  be  every  public  sympathy 
for  the  movement  going  on  now  look- 
ing to  the  accumulation  of  enough  of 
a  balance  to  pay  for  the  building. 

At  present  the  society  is  obliged  to 
pay  rent  to  the  owner,  but  when  it  is 


able  to  purchase  a  property,  it  be- 
comes free  from  taxation  under  tlie 
law  and  taxes  or  their  equivalent  in 
the  shape  of  rent  will  be  no  longer  re- 
quired. The  money  spent  in  that  di- 
rection now  c^.n  be  aplied  to  improve- 
ment and  adornment  of  the  industrial 
condition  of  those  who  receive  aid 
from  the  society  and  the  opportunity 
to  work  at  trades. 

The  coming  of  the  famous  Helen 
Keller  to  lecture  in  Shea's  theater  on 
Sunday  night  in  behalf  of  the  society 
is  to  be  welcomed  and  she  should  be 
greeted  by  a  packed  house,  for  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting,  fundamentally,  is 
the  advantage  of  the  Buffalo  Society 
of  the  Blind.  The  lecture  is  the  gift 
of  that  daughter  of  genius. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  good 
citizens  v/ho  have  interested  them- 
selves in  this  work  that  they  have  not 
gone  out  into  the  streets  and  avenues 
of  the  city  beseeching  the  gift  of 
money,  but  have  endeavored  by  the 
sale  of  goods  manufactured  to  teach 
the  blind  -  how  to  be  self-supporting 
and  at  the  same  time  to  turn  in  some- 
thing toward  the  fund. 

Meanwhile  the  fund  has  been  col- 
lected in  quiet  ways  through  the  gen- 
erosity of '  citizens.  Everything  that 
one  is  inclined  to  do  in  this  direction 
is  to  be  commended  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly the  hope  of  such  generosity  that| 
within  a  very  short  time  the  society! 
may  find  itself  on  an  independent  foot- 
ing and  able  to  devote  all  its  resources 
to  the  improvement  of  the  industrial 
plant  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  may  work  who  suffer  from  the 
terrible  handicap  of  blindness. 
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■  U    2^5.   Mis- 


Helen  Keller  is  certainly  a  wonder. 
Her  ryiUlJ^&'lo"  questions  asked  by  the 
audience  after  her  lecture  wiere  very 
apt,  especially  so  when  some  one  ask- 
ed her  how  she  could  tell  that  a  large 
audience  was  present.  "By  the  density 
of  the  air,"  was  the  quick  and  sen- 
sible reply.  On  this  occasion  and 
similar  ones,  the  density  of  the  air 
was  only  exceeded  by  the  density  of 
the  brains  of  those  who  fill  a  large 
auditorium  full  to  overflowing  with- 
out any  thought  or  heed  to  proper 
ventilation.  Persons  who  would  never 
think  of  swapping  chewing  gum  with 
each  other  are  obliged  to  sit  and  in- 
hale each  other's  breath  over  and  over 
for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  wonder 
what  makes  them  sick.  At  the  Keller 
lecture  the  density  of  the  air  caused  at 
least  one  woman,  and  an  Auburn  lady 
at  that,  to  lose  the  enjioyment  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  lecture. 


— Many  Auburn  people  attended  the 
Helen  Keller  lecture  in  Lewiston  last 
Friday  evening,  and  a  large  audience 
enthusiastically  received  the  truly 
marvellous  young  woman  and  her 
equally  wonderful  teacher.  It  was  an 
object  lesson  showing  how  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacles  can  be  over- 
come if  one  only  has  the  will  to^ 
nd  to  be. 
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Qi^    HELEN  KELLER'S   COMING. 

^The  coming  of  Helen  Keller  to  the 
city  to  lecture  on  Sunday  night  for 
the  benefit  of  the  local  institution  for 
the  blittii^is  an  event  of  more  than 
-common  interest.  The  local  institu- 
tion is  a  factory  wherein  the  blind 
are  able  to  work  at  various  trades  and 
so  to  contribute  largely  and  almost 
completely  to  earning  their  own  living. 

What  is  furnished  those  who  work 
in  the  shops  is  a  place  to  work  and 
the  machinery  and  material  to  work 
with  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
society,  which  is  backing  the  shop, 
•to  equip  it  in  a  little  better  way,  to 
acquire  the  title,  so  that  it  may  not 
be  subject  to  change  and  may  effect 
improvements    with    confidence. 

In  fact,  it  is  regarded  by  everyone 
as  among  the  noblest  ventures  in  be- 
half of  the  unfortunate  that  there  is 
in  Buffalo. 

Helen  Keller  herself  is  among  the 
marvels  of  our  time.  One  cannot 
imagine  a  human  being  more  heavily 
handicapped  than  she  upon  coming 
into  the  world.  Deaf,  dumb,  blind — it 
seems  as  if  every  avenue  of  approach 
to  whatever  of  intellect  there  was 
was  hopelessly  closed  forever,  and  yet 
through  the  almost  miraculous  genius 
of  her  teacher  the  mind  of  this  child 
of  genius  has  been  developed  until 
she  has  become  a  personage  of  rare 
interest. 

Few  of  those  blessed  with  all  thCj 
senses  have _ a  sounder  mind  or  a 
warmer  heart  than  she  and  her  ad-i 
dresses  are  not  matters  of  curiosity,^ 
owing  to  the  obstacles  that  have  been; 
overcome  in  developing  her  mind,  buf 
they  are  worthy  of  the  most  serioul 
attention  for  their  weight  of  thougjS 
and  their  eloquenoie  of  presentatioiyF 
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LENELER  SPEAKS 
EVENI 


Girl   Born  Deaf,   Dumb  and 
Blind  to  Lecture  for  Bene- 
fit  of   Blind. 


Helen  Keller,  who  has  been  called 
the  most  wonderfnl  human  living  be- 
ing, will  give  a  talk  on  "The  Heart 
and  the  Hand;  or,  The  Right  Use  of 
Our  Senses,"  at  Shea's  theater  tomor- 
mow  evening  at  8  o'clock.  This  young 
woman  who  was  born  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  and  who  developed  into  a  splen- 
did lecturer  with  a  message  of  optim- 
ism, with  the  aid  of  her  life-long, 
teacher,  Mrs.  .John  Macy,  has  never 
before  appeared  in  Buffalo,  and  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  is  manifested 
in  her  first  lecture  here. 

The  talk  is  to  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Buffalo  Association 
for  the  BHn^ijiijiKi  the  proceeds  of  the 
lecture  will  be  turned  over  to  the  fund 
for  the  establishment  of  a  home. 

The  boxes  will  be  sold  through  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Association 
for  the  Blind  and  the  tickets  will  be 
on  sale  at  popular  prices  at  Shea's 
theater.  It  is  hoped  that  the  proceeds 
of  the* lecture  will  materially  assist 
the  association  In  the  purchase  of  the 
building  in  Ellicott  street,  which  is 
now  used  as  a  workshop  and  office 
by  the  Blind  association. 

Mrs.  John  Macy  will  give  the 
opening  address  and  will  also  speak 
with  Miss  Keller,  who  is  an  eloquent 
and  forceful  lecturer.  A  large  crowd 
should  attend  this  benefit  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  most  worthy  cause.       
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Helen  Keller's  Bravery. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  appeared  recently 
in  the  Belaseo  theatre  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
delivered  an  interesting  lecture,  but  no  one  in 
the  audience  was  aware  of  the  splendid  courage 
she  manifested  in  doing  so.  Throughout  the 
lecture  she  was  in  considerable  pain  and  suffer- 
ing from  a  nervous  shock  caused  by  a  fall  jnst 
previous  to  her  appearance  on  the  stage.  Her 
foot  caught  at  the  top  of  a  staircase  and  she 
fell  headlong  to  tDe  bottom,  utterly  unable  to 
help  herself,  and  was  picked  up  unconscious. 
For  some  time  it  seemed  impossible  that  she 
couid  keep  her  engagement,  but  she  insisted. 
So  that  what  we  saw  was  not  merely  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  result  of  long  years  of  persistent, 
patient  overcoming  of  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles,  but  of  present  overcoming  of  physical 
suffering  and  nervous  shock,  suffieient  to  enable 
hei  to  address  with  apparent  ease  a  large  audi- 
ence, speaking  without  notes  and  without 
memorizing ;  a  power  of  will  and  mental  con- 
centration. 
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HELENIELLERTD 
SPEAK  AT  SHEA'S 


Remarkable  Blind  Girl  and 

Her  Teacher  to  Make 

Public  Appearance. 


BLIND  AND  DEAF  GIRL  HAS 

LEARNED  TO  "SEE"  BY^HANO 


I 


At  Shea's  theater  tonight  at  8 
o'clock,  Miss  Helen  Keller  will  lecture 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Buffalo  As- 
sociation for  the  B^niJai^  Mrs.  Macy, 
I  her  teacher,  will  give  an  introductory 
[talk,  and  the  lecture  will  be  followed  by 
I  a  demonstration  conversation  between' 
these  two  remarkable  women,  Miss  Kel- 
ler, blind  and  deaf  and,  until  compara- 
tively recently,  mute,  and  the  In- 
structor who.  by  unlimited  patience 
and  understanding,  has  brought  her 
pupil  out  of  darkness  into  communica- 
tion with  the  world. 
.  The  sale  of  tickets  has  been  gratify- 
ing and  the  boxes  have  been  taken  by 
prominent  people  interested  in  the  worlt 
of  the  association. 

The  charm  of  Helen  Keller  lies  not 
so  much  in  what  she  does  as  iu  the 
manner  of  doing  it.  When  speaking  in 
public  she  seems  to  really  look  at  her 
audience  with  her  sightless  eyes  and 
seems  to  hear  their  sighs  of  wonder 
and  admiration  as  she  tells  them  her 
joyous  story  of  rebirth  and  uplift  into  a 
world  of  form  and  color,  of  sight  and, 
sound.  Her  words  come  slowly  as  is 
carefully  weighed,  but  not  halting  as 
if  with  great  effort.  She  Is  so  tlior- 
oughly  in  tune  with  all  that  is  going 
on  in  the  world,  she  keeps  so  well 
posted  on  the  latest  news,  it  is  no  mere 
recital .  of  a   hackneyed   speech   that   is 


given  to  the  listeners,  but  a  stirring  ac- 
count, furnished  and  enlivened  with  the 
happenings  of  the  day.  She  is  always 
so  very  much  alive,  always  so  eager 
for  news. 

In  conversation  she  shows  the  same 
ability  to  entertain.  She  is  as  much  at 
home  with  the  news  from  the  Balkans 
and  talks  as  intelligently  about  the 
causes  that  led  up  to  the  assassination 
of  the  late  King  George  of  Greece,  as 
she  does  about  the  squirrels  in  the 
yard  about  her  home  in  Massachusetts 
or  the  different  kinds  of  mushrooms 
that  she  is  able  to  distinguish  by  the 
sense  of  touch  and  smell. 

She  is  as. keenly  alive  to  the  affairs 
of  moment  in  Washington  as  she  is  to 
the  building  of  new  nests  by  her  favor- 
ite birds  on  her  front  porch.  Her  visi- 
tors are  not  so  amazed  as  they  are 
amused  and  entertained;  they  seem  for 
the  moment  to  be  conversing  with  a 
young  lady  as  well  blessed  with  facoj- 
ties  of  speech  and  hearing  and  sight 
as  they,  and  equally  able  to  carry  on 
the  burden  of  conversation  of  the  mo-, 
ment.  \^^ 


VELOUS  WIAN 
e IS  HELEN  KELLER 


Her  Lecture  at  Shea's  Theater! 
Sunday  Evening,  for  the 
Buffalo  Association  for  the 
Blind  Attracted  a  Large  and 
Truly  Appreciative  Audience 
and  Her  Oratory  and  Logic 
Quickly  Won  All  Hearts. 


A  more  ideal  or  successful  entertain- 
ment  has   nSver   been   given   in    Buffalo 
for  a  specific    object,  than  the  heart   to  j 
heart    talk   by  Helen   KelleV,   at    Shea's 


Theater,    last    evening,    for   the    beneftt 
of    the      Buffalo      Association      for    the 

The  vast  and  fashionable  audience 
assembled  promptly,  despite  the  in- 
clement weather,  and  sat  is  breathless^ 
expectancy,  since  they  were  soon  to  see 
the  most  phenomenal  woman  of  this 
or  any  other  age.  At  the  appointed 
hour  Dr.  Parks  Lewis  came  upon  the 
stage  with  Mrs.  John  Macy,  whom  he 
gracefully  introduced,  after  speaking 
of  the  object  of   the    meeting. 

As  ^Irs.  Macy  canie  to  the  footlights 
she  was  received  with  prolonged  ap- 
plause which  spoke  volumes  for  the. 
esteem  in  which  she  is  held,  and  the 
rapid  but  succinct  sketch  of  the  un- 
folding and  development  of  her  pupil 
was  given  honestly  and  unaffectedly, 
with   ease   and   grace   of   diction. 

Beginning  with  the  moment  she  first 
set  eyes  on  Helen  Keller,  in  her  Tus- 
cumbia  home,  down  in  Alabama,  as  a 
child  of  seven,  she  answered  hypotheti- 
cal questions  as  to  how  she  freed  her 
pent  up  soul,  how  she  developed  her 
and  finally  how  together  they  went 
through  college  where  Helen  Keller 
won   her    A.   B.   in  the    class   of   1904. 

And  then— Mrs.  Macy  led  in  her  be- 
loved charge,  who  appeared  as  one 
descended  from  a  mysterious  region 
while  her  audience  received  her  as 
silently    as    she    came. 

Garbed  in  a  graceful  gown  ofcerulean 
blue,  with  her  arms  full  of  flowers,  her 
halo  o  fdark,  wavy  hair  setting  off  her 
.delicate  face,  lit  by  big  blue  eyes, 
Helen  K'sller  was  the  personiflcatioh  of 
'a    Fra    Angelico    angel. 

As  she  opened  her  lips  to  spetk,  her 
face  glowed  with  an  unusual  radiance, 
and  her  enunciation  was  that  of  one 
who  spoke  careful  and  special  Bng-^ 
lish.  For  a  half  hour  Helen  Keller  en- 
chancd  her  listeners  as  she  talked  on 
"The  Heart  and  the  Hand."  She  said 
in  substance:  "There  are  those  who 
have  eyes  and  see  not,  who  have  ears 
and  hear  not,  but  I  without  sig^t  can 
[see,  and  without  hearing  can  hear,  and 
being  dumb  yet  speak.  Do  you  won- 
der that  I  love  the  hand?  For  me  it 
I  has  been  the  key  that  has  unlocked  the 
I  vast  silence.  There  are  those  in  the 
world  with  eyes  who  never  see  the 
;  moon,  the  stars  or  the  glorious  colors 
of  the  setting  sun.  Others  have  open 
ears,  yet  never  hear  the  melody  ot 
nature.  All  of  these  charms  are  open 
to  me  by  aid  of  the  imagination,  and 
I  have  learned  that  happiness,  love  for 
vour  brother,  all  goodness  comes  from 
within,  and  need  neither  sight,  hearing 
nor    speech     to     be    apreciated.' 

Miss  Keller  was  asked  several  ques- 
tions at  the  close  of  her  charming  talK, 
which  was  applauded.  She  knew  it  too 
for  she  "felt  it  through  her  feet  sne 
said.  She  also  knew  from  the  atmos- 
phere that  many  people  were  in  tne 
house,  and  she  answered  the  Querj, 
"Does  she  get  the  vibrations  of  music. 


by  saying  yes,  I  can  feel  music.  Every- 
thing turns  around  when  it  is  vibrat- 
ing, and  she  moved  her  hands  to  des- 
ignate the  currents  of  sound.  She  also 
said  she  believed  that  Socialism  begets 
brotherhood  and  makes  for  progression. 
.Altogether  her  advent  in  Buffalo  is 
one  of  note,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
j-epeated.  G.    S.    C 
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Blind  Deaf  Mute  Astonished 

Large  Audience  at  Shea's 

Theatre. 


aiVES     AN     ADDRESS. 


Miss  Keller  and  Teacher,  Mrs'.  Macy, 

Give  an  Unique  and  Astonishingly 

Interesting  Entertainment. 


An  immense  audience  at  Shea's  Thi 
last  night  sat  breathless  in  the  presenc:fe'o?' 
a  twentietJi  century  miracle;  saw  the  mod- 
ern demouslration  of  the  prophecy  of  old 
that  the  Wind  shall  see  and  the  dumb 
speak.  Mi^sP*'BW^  Keller,  who  in  infancy 
lost,  through  iilnesSi  her  sight,  speech  and 
hearing,  stood  befoire  that  audience  anil 
talked.  If  she  didn't  see  and  hear,  and 
her  audience  was  unaware  of  her  infirm- 
ities, they  would  never  have  kno-svn  that 
the  tall,  fair  girl  before  them  didn't  hear 
every  sound  in  the  theatre  and  see  all  that 
sne  cared  to  see. 

Miss  Keller  leiptured  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the  BUnd. 
There  was  a  pA  ''.minary  and  wonderfully 
In/teirestlng  talk'  y  Mrs.  Macy,  lifet-long 
.friend  and  teacher  of  the  wonderful  blind 


girl,  wMch  in  itself  was  almost  as  intereat- 
injg  as  the  address  of  Miss  Keller.  Dr. 
F.  Park  Lewis  was  well  within  th,  acts 
when  he  introduced  Mrs.  Macy  ai>  on  >  of 
the  most  wonderful  women  In  the  w  rid, 
for  it  is  to  her  untiring  efforts,  patience 
and  unfathomed  ability,  coupled  with  the 
na,turally  keen  intellect  and  undaunted  en- 
thusiasm of  Miss  Keller,  that  the  lattef 
owes  the  fact  that  she  is  highly  educated 
and  that  from  a  childhood  that  promised 
nothing  but  perpetual  darkness  and  conflrni- 
ed  ignorance  of  all  that  lite  holds,  there 
has  inueed  come  light  and  knowledge  and 
much  of  the  glory  and  beauty  of  living.  So 
much  has  been  said  and  written  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller  that  she  stands  today  as 
the  beacon  light  of  hope  to  others  similarly 
afflicted. 

'   The  address  of  Miss  Keller  was  hard  to 
follow  at  first  because  of  the  fact  that  ar- 
tificial speech   differs   materially   from   the 
natural.      However,    the    audiente    was   not 
there    to    criticise,    but    to    enjoy.      At    the 
close  the  audience   had   grown   accustomed 
to   the   difference   and   was  able   to   follow 
her  clearly.     Then   came  several  questions^ 
from  members  of     the     audience,     all     of 
which   were   transmitted  to  the   young  wo- 
man  by    Mrs.    Macy    through    the   sense   of 
feeling.    ,Miss   Keller  got  the  questions  by 
reading  her  teachers  lips,   throat  and  nose 
with    her   fingers.      As   soon   a«  she   got   a 
question  she  repeated  it  and  that  alone  was 
la  cause  of  wonder  to  the  audience.     Then 
she    answered    it.      She    was    asked    if    she 
knew  the  size  of  her  audience  and  replied 
that  it  was  very  large;  that  she  knew  that 
through   her  feet,    taking   the  vibrations  of 
the  footfalls  of  the     people     as     they     en- 
tered.    Likewi-se  she  knew  when  there  was 
great   applaxise,    catching   the   sound   vibra- 
tIons.#  She  said  she  can  feel  music  and  en- 
joys it.     Asked  if  she  could  distinguish  col- 
jors  Miss  Keller  replied: 
)    "No,  I  cannot  sense  color  except  through 
my   thoughts.      Sometimes   they  are   rosy." 
In  her  preliminary   talk   Mrs.   Macy   told 
of    the    twenty    years    she     has     spent     as 
teacSer  of  the  girl,  who,   when  Mrs.   Macy 
went  to  her,   was  six  and  a  half  years  of 
age.    All  Helen  could  accomplish  then  was 
to  point  out  her  wants,  as  for  Instance  to 
llier  mouth  when  she  was  hungry.    The  first 
Iword    the    girl    learned    by    finger    spelling 
was  doll.    In  the  first  25  days  of  teaching 
I  the  girl  learned  to  speU  eighteen  nouns  and 
three  verbs.    While   at  the   pump   one  day 
ithe  girl   suddenly  realized   that   there   was 
la    name    for    evea-ything,      the      knowledge 
coming  to  her  in  a   riasii.   aud  she  iumieui- 
ately  wanted  to  know  the  name  for  every- 
thing.   That    day    she    learned    to    speU    30 
words.      Shortly   afterwards    sentenee    con- 
struction began.    Having  learned  by  feeling 
that  those  about  her  spoke  with  their  lips 
she   determined   to   do   likewise.      She   was 
taken  to  a  Boston  specialist  to  learn  articu- 


lation  and  on  the  seventh  day  she  aston- 
ished her  teach&r  by  saying:  'i  am  not 
dumb  now."  She  is  now  a  graduate  of 
Eadcliffe  College. 

Miss  Keller's  mesisage  in  part  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  are  all  human  beings  bound  to  ea^h 
other  by  common  needs  and  our  duty  is 
to  help  each  other.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
difference  in  the  number  of  senses  as  inl 
the  use  of  senses  that  makes  people  ad- 
vance in  understanding  and  enjoyment  of ! 
life  or  stand  still  while  the  march  of  I 
progress  goes  on.  What  my  dear  teacher  j 
and  myself  have  accomplished  has  encour- ! 
aged  oither  people  to  attempt  difCicult  things. 
The  woii-ld  is  full  of  miracles  if  we  wii  ' 
only  look  for   them." 


* 
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KELLER  AND  TEACHER 

AT  SHEA'S  TELL  STORY   OF  | 

"FROM  DARKNESS  TO  LIGHT" 


Big  Audience  Intensely  Interested  by   Demonstration   of 
Accomplishments  by  Girl  Handicapped  by  Be- 
ing Blind »  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


THE  REV.  DR.  WILLI  A  MS  DRA  WS 

LESSON  FROM  HERWONDERFUL  SUCCESS 


FOR  two  liour.s  last  night  at  Shea's 
theater  n  big  audioucc  was  held 
spellbouud  by  Miss  Helen  Keller 
and  her  wonderful  teacher.  Mrs.  Macy.j 
Much  has  been  read  abotit  this  girl,  | 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  from  childhood, 
but  it  remained  for  the  appearance  of 
the  itwo  remarkable  personages  and 
theii*  demonstration  of  how  the  prog- 
res-s.  from  darkness  into  light,  from 
isohition  into  touch  with  fellow  human 
beings,  was  accomplished  to  give  the 
audience  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
mriacle  which  this  twentieth  century 
ha.s  witnessed.  Mrs.  Macy  was  given 
an  ovation  when  she  appfeared  first, 
and    Miss     Keller     was     also    warmly. 


gr|eted.  Most  attractive  in  personality 
;  ws^s  the  teacher,  and  liking  upon  her 
one  realized  that  her  life  has  been 
bound  up  in  her  pupil,  that  her  leader- 
ship has  been  one  of  love,  and,  equally' 
I  looking'  upon  Miss  Keller,  one  sees  the 
wonderful  communion  between  the 
two. 

Dr.  Park  Lewis  introduced  Mrs. 
Macy,  emphasizing  her  notable  accom- 
plishment and  told  of  the  Buffalo  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  which  the  lecturers  came. 


^ 


kcs  Address  Before 
Throng  a!  Sliea's  Theater 
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MISS  HELEN  KELLER. 


1  A  Graphic  Story. 

Then  Mrs.  Macy  began  lier  recital, 
a  .simple,  graphic  story  of  liow  twenty- 
six  years  ago  she  went  to  Alabama  to 
:  teach.  Helen  Keller,  then  a  child  of  six 
iand  one-half  years.  Mrs.  Macy,  then 
I  Miss  Sullivan,  had  been  graduated  only 
a  month  from  the  Perkins  institution  in 


South   Boston,    Mass.,    when   a   teacherl 
was   soug-ht   there   by    Capt.    and    Mrs.  I 
Keller  for  their  child,    who   at  the  age 
of   nineteen    mouths    had    been    left    by 
illness    bereft     of     sight,    hearing    and 
speech.     Miss    Sullivan    up   to    eighteen 
years  of  age  was  blind,  and  her  vision 
was  restored  by  an  operation.     Slie  ex- 
plained  that   she   was   the   only   one   of 
\the  school  with  sight  enough  to  attempt j 
1:he  journej'  to  Alabama.     Slie  had  lived! 
in    the    hou.se    with    Laura    Bridgeman, 
ivvho  years  before  had  been  brought  out 
of    darkness    by    the    teaching-    of    Dr. 
Howe,    and    started    south    whh    some 
knowledge    of     the    methods    that     had 
been   em-ployed    by   Dr.    Howe.     It    was 
through   Dickens'   American   Notes,     in 
Iwhich   he  mentioned   Dr.    Howe's   won- 
Iderful    teaching    of    Laura    Bridgeman,  j 
that    Capt   and     Mrs.     Keller    believed 
there  was  hope  for  their  child.  | 

The  story     of     Miss     Sullivan's     lirst  j 
sight  of  her  child   pupil  was  most  ab- ' 
sorbing;      how     all     day     Helen     knew 
somebody  vv^as  expected,  how  she  st:)od 
in  the  doorway  from  the  time  her  moth- 
er went  to  the  station  until  tlie  vL^itori 
^rrived;   how  the  child  looked  for  good-' 
ij?s;   how  she  expressed  her  expectation; 
nov/  the  child  helped  the  visitor  unpack 
lier  trunk,  and  there  found  a  doll;   and 
mow  the  visitor  with  her  hands  spelled 
yd-o-I-1,"  and  presented  the  doll  to  ihe 
child.       "Cake"     was     the     next     word 
fearned  by  the   child. 

Becomes  a  Happy  Child. 

A  little  untamed  creature  was  the 
child  when  the  teacher  arrived,  willful, 
Irestful,  and  curious.  Step  by  step  she 
was  trausformed  into  a  happy,  little 
creature,  eag(>r  to  know  things,  and 
{quickly  grasping  every  thread  that  con- 
inected  her  with  the  world  outside  of 
jherself.  In  three  months  Helen  was 
'ri\-iding  simple  stories  in  raised  type. 
jEvery  day  there  wei'e  games  suggested 
jby  the  .story  books,  and  the  child's 
iumagiiiation  was  giver  full  play.  At 
Ifirst  the  teacher  thought  to  instruct 
!the  child  in  the  routini'  followed  in 
'schools,  but  soon  abandoned  those 
methods,  and  followed  the  bent  of  iUe 
child's  mind.  "The  child  led,  and  I  £  jl- 
lowed  as  best  I  could,"  modestly  said 
Mrs.  Macy.  Soon  Helen  grew  impatient 
of  sign  language  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  speak  by  mouth  as  did  other  peojile. 
She  was  taken  t<-i  Boston  by  Miss  Sn' 
vliv.-ni,  and  there  in  a  few  lessons  wns 
taught  to  articulate.  Triumphantly  she 
said  at  the  end  of  the  lessons,  "I  am 
not   dumb  now." 

Then  the  time  came  when  Helen,  a 
young  woman  decided  she  wanted  to 
^o  to  college,  and  in  spite  of  deterrent 
advice  given  by  friends  and  even  her 
teacher,  settled  the  matter  for  herself. 
To    objections    she    replied,    "No    good 


[Entered  at  the  Post  Office  in  Trenton  as   Second- 
class    matter.] 
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The;   lion    in   the   way   of   educat- 
All  too       ing   deaf    children    ever   has    been 
Brief      the  impossibility  of  keeping  them 
at  school  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time.     Entering  school  as  most  of  them  do  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  ten,  without  language 
or  instruction  of  any  kind  up  to  that  time,  what 
is  to  be  excepted  in  six  brief  terms?     It  is  a 
I  fact   that,   in   most   cases   they   have   the   op- 
j  portunity  of  a  twelve  or  fif  teen-3^ear  course,  but 
I  how  few  take  advantage  of  it !     From  the  in- 
formation we  have,  we  think  it  would  be  safe 
I  to  say  that  the  average  length  of  time  under 
'  instruction  of  the  deaf  child  is  not  more,  at 
most,  than  from  seven  to  eight  terms. 
Miss  Keller  in  a  recent  speech  says : 
"T  remember  well  the  bright  June  day  that 
I  spoke  before  you  at  Mt.  Airy,  sixteen  years 
ago.     How   strange   and   like   a   dream   it  all 
seems !     That  day  I  used  my  defective,  halt- 
ing voice  to  urge  that  every  deaf  child  should 
be  taught  to  speak.     To-day  my  voice  is  still 
defective  and  halting :  but  I  lift  it,  imperfect  as 
it  is,  in  praise  of  the  work  of  the  Association- 
Your  progress  rejoices  me,  and  such  progress 
as  I  have  made  is  valuable  to  me.  because  it 
reinforces  and  proves  your  work. 

"It  has  always  been  a  joy  to  be  able  to  speak. 
True,  it  is  poor  speech.  True,  only  a  few  near 
friends  understand  me  readily.  Nevertheless, 
what  speech  I  have  has  meant  more  to  me  than 
I  can  ever  say.  My  words  are  lame  and 
broken ;  but  they  bind  me  to  the  world  of  men 
and  women.     Through  isolation,  silence,  dark- 


ness,  I  send  forth  a  winged  word ;  its  opinions 
are  crippled,  but  somehow  it  flies  and  reaches 
another  heart.  With  the  first  word  that  un- 
loosed my  tongue  began  a  greater  fullness  of 
life.  Before  that,  I  had  been  happy  when  a 
flutter  of  the  fingers  opened  to  me  a  small  part 
of  the  word  I  was  exploring.  But  the  spoken 
word — that  might,  thought-quickening  power 
— flung  back  the  gates  and  gave  me  a  wider 
access  to  the  world  of  knowledge  and  com- 
panionship." 

Miss  Keller  admits  speech  that  is  "defective 
and  halting"  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
training  under  the  most  advantageous  con- 
ditions. Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  speech 
is  "defective  and  halting"  after  the  brief  time 
we  are  able  to  hold  our  little  ones  ? 

Helen  Keller  a^t  Harvard 

Miss  Helen  Keller  addressed  tlie  International 
Otological  Congress  last  week  at  tlie  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School.  She  spoke  in  a  monotone  something 
high  in  pitch,  but  not  tmpleasing,  and  in  English, 
French  and  German.  The  audience  was  large,  filling 
every  seat  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  was  composed  of 
world's  noted  ear  specialists,"  surgeons  and  aurists. 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake  presided.  Deaf-mutism  was 
the  subject  of  the  symposium,  and  papers  were  read 
by  Dr.  G.  Hudson  Maukuen,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr. 
M.  A.  Goldstein,  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  educational 
problem  of  the  deaf.  Presentation  of  pupils  in  illus- 
tration of  methods  and  results  as  made  by  Professor 
John  D.  Wright,  of  the  Wright  Oral  School  of  New  i 
York.  He  presented  three  such  pupils — Miss  Mabel ! 
M.  John,  of  New  York,  a  totally  and  congenitally 
deaf  French  and  Italian ;  and  Charles  Henry  Over,  a 
young  boy  who  is  deaf  and  dumb  but  is  learning  to 
talk.  I 

Then  Miss  Keller  was  presented.  She  both  spoke  ; 
and  sang,  her  musical  efforts  being  directed  by  Pro-  | 
fessor  White  of  the  New  English  Conservatory  of  ; 
Music. — The  Silent  Ocho. 
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HELEN  KELLER  APPROVES 

MILITANCY  IN  SUFFRAGE 

Deaf    and    Blind    Genius    Champions    Pankhurst    Faction 
And  Predicts  All  Suffragettes  Will  Become  Socialists. 

Methods  used  by  militant  suffragrettee 
in  advancing'  the  cause  of  "votes  for 
women,"  through  the  window  smash-^ 
ing,  fire,  torch  and  property  destruc- 
tion routes  were  approved  by  Helen 
Keller,  the  noted  deaf  and  blind  grenius, 
in  an  interview  last  nig'ht. '  According 
to  her,  ]V3f-s.  Pankhurst  and  her  asso- 
ciates are  using  the  best  weapons  at 
their  comonand  in  spreading  the  votes 
for  women  cause  in  England  and  she 
believes  the  suffragettes  would  be  less 
violent  if  they  were  given  equal  voting 
privileges. 

Mjss  Keller  not  only  expressed  her 
approval  of  militant  suffrage,  but  ehe 
startled  a  pair  of  suffrage  reporters 
when  she  declared  that  the  suffrage 
movement  is  a  stepping  stone  to  so- 
cialism. She  said  that  she  is  both  a 
suffragette  and  a  Socialist,  and  that 
the  women  who  come  out  and  espouse 
suffrage  ultimately  will  become  So- 
cialists. In  the  list  of  magazines  that  I 
find  their  way  to  the  accomplished 
young  student  are  three  English,  Ital- 
ian and  German  Socialist  publications, 
and  when  she  is  not  reading  them  she 
always  has  time  to  go  over  the  news- 
papers to  find  out  what  the  Pajikhurst 
faction  are  doing  to  London  property 
and  Lloyd-George. 

HAS  LEARNED  TO  SPEAJC  WELL,  j 
Since  Miss  Keller's  last  visit  to  this 
city  she  has  learned  to  speak,  the 
crowning  of  her  years  of  labor.  Al- 
though there  is  an  impediment  to  her 
speech,  she  is,  with  the  aid  of  a 
teacher,  able  to  articulate  with  some 
clearness.  She  speaks  slowly,  as 
though  weigliing  each  word,  but  when 
she  gets  excited  and  wants  to  say 
something  quickly  her  articulation  is 
confused  with  a  peculiar  guttural 
sound.  However,  she  thinks  and  rea- 
sons with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
by  using  her  voice  and  the  manual 
alphabet  she  understands  questions  and 
answers  them  almost  as  fast  as  any 
normal  person  could.  j  ! 
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soldier  surrenders  before  the -b3«™-«, 
begun."  So  to  Radeliffe  college  Helen 
iVv-ent,  taking-  her  examination  without 
I  the  present  of  Miss  Sullivan  and  then 
I  entering  upon  the  four  vears  course 
[Which   she   completed    with   the   degree 

"Now  Helen  knows  much  more  than 
I,"  said  her  teacher,  "of  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  French  and  German,  of  phil- 
[osophy  and  economics."  Those  years 
at  Radeliffe  were  hard  ones  for  us. 
Most  of  the  text  books  she  needed 
|Were  not  printed  in  Braille,  and  so 
ieach  one  had  to  be  read  to  her.  Night 
jafter  night  we  read  while  the  others 
[were  asleep.  The  girls  were  very  nice! 
to  Helen,  but  our  work  shut  us  out  of 
much  of  the  happiest  part  of  college 
life. 

Writes  Autobiograpliy. 

There  Helen  was  advised  by  one  of 
•her  instructors  to  write  of  her  experi- 
,ences,  and  so  her  autobiography  was 
Ipublished.  Pew  undergraduate  eomr 
[positions  bring  $3,OOjO,  as  the  one  of 
Helen's   did,"  said  she. 

Two  years  ago  Helen  took  a  course 
of  lessons  in  articulation  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Al- 
though from  early  childhood  she  could 
speak,  it  was  only  after  this  training 
;that  she  could^  be  heard  at  any  dis- 
,tance.  Mrs.  Macy  explained  that  the 
quality  of  Miss  Keller's  voice  would  be 
artificial,  and  that  too  much  must  not 
be  expected  of  her,  and  that  with  the 
perseverance,  courage  and  imagination 
of  the  wonderful  blind  girl  the  power 
of  speech   would  be  increased. 

It  was  a  drmatic  inoment  when  Mrs. 
Macy  led  forth  Helen  Keller.  Mrs. 
Macy  wore  a  handsome  evening  gown 
of  white  with  touche  of  black,  and  long 
white  gloves.  Miss  Keller  was  a  lovely 
picture  in  a  low  cut  frock  of  turquoise 
blue,  wearing  long  white  gloves  and 
carrying  a  big  bunch  of  deep  red  rose 
flowers.  The  audience  applauded  to  the  , 
echo,  Mrs.  Macy  fixed  an  earnest  gaze  [ 
on  the  girl,  and  the  voice  of  Helen 
Keller  found  uttei'ance.  Slowly,  dis- 
tinctly she  formed  the  words  and  the 
tone  was  rich  and  pleasing.  Her  face 
often  lighted  with  animation  and  pleas- 
ure as  she  sent  forth  her  ideas.  Half 
way  down  the  theater  it  was  difficult 
to  catch  much  of  what  she  said.  Now 
and  then  she  made  a  little  gesture.  Ap- 
plause she  heeded  not. 

Her  Message. 
The  message  of  the  wonderful  young 
woman  was  this: 

"We  are  all  human  beings  bound  ,  to 
each  other  by  common  needs  and  our 
duty  is  to  help  each  other.  It  is  not  so 
much    a    difference    in    the    number    iot 


senses  as  in  the  use  of  the  senses  th 
makes  people  adviince  in  understaudii 
and  enjoyment  of  life  or  stand  stj 
while  the  march  of  progress  goes  oj 
What  m'*'  dear  techer  and  myself  ha'j 
accomplished  has  encourag-pd  other  p<;<j 
^le  to  attempt  difficult  things."  Thej 
in  closing  this  girl,  who  knows  not  til 
meaning  of  the  word  defeat,  spoke  th^ 
optimistic  admonition:  "The  world  is 
full  of  miracles  if  wo  will  only  look  for 
them."  For  about  ten  minutes  Miss 
lieller  spoke.        ^* 

Then  came  a  woildeSrful  domonstratiaij 
of  how  the-  teacher,  and  pupil-_  establish 
communication  with  the  world'.  'Oppor-i 
tunity   was   given   for  the   audience     td 
ask   questions.      Mrs.     Macy    would   rel 
peat    the    question    with    Miss    Keller'j 
hands   on    her    lips.     Instantly   compre 
hending,   the  remarkable  girl  would  re 
peat  the  question  and  have  her  answS 
forqned.     Keenest  delight  showed  in  hi 
face  as  she  caught  the  inquiries.  Fir) 
Mrs.    Macy    asked    Miss    Keller:      "Y( 
isay  you   can   tell  when  the   audience 
applauding.      Then    why    did    you    ke< 
on    speaking    tonight    when    there    W8 
applause?"     In  a  flash   Miss   Keller  r 
plied:  "Because  I  was  so  busy  thinkiij 
of  what  I  was  going  to  say  next  that 
did  not  notice." 

Someone  asked,    "How     can     you  te 
when  you  have  a  large  audience?" 
.     "By  the  density  of  the  air,  and  by  tj 
'Jvibration  of  many  footsteps  when  I  ai 
^^n  the  wings."     Then  she  was  asked     i 
;^he    could    sense    color    by   touch.      Shi 
.Replied  in  the  negative. 
■!    "Does  Miss  Keller  get  any  enjoymen; 
from  music  and  how?"  The  face  of  the 
.blind    girl    shone,    her    shoulders    fairly 
•danced,      and     ns ''  with     an    expressive' 
s\veep  of  the  arms  she  renli'^'d:   "Oh,,  in- 
deed, from  the  I'hvthm  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  vibrations." 

Somebody  asked:  "Do  you  lielieve  so- 
cialism is  a  step  in  human  progress?" 
and.  face  alight,  she  replied,  "Yes,  in- 
deed." 

Behind  the  Scenes. 

Several  more  questions  were  Pro- 
pounded, then  Mrs.  Macy  took  Miss 
Keller's  hand  and  with  a  bow  and  a 
"goodby"  the  wonderful  girl  left  the 
I  stage.  Behind  the  scenes  then  followed 
an  interesting  spectacle.  Blind  persons 
were  led  by  friends  to  meet  this  Other 
blind  pei'son  physically,  but  more  keen- 
ly alive  in  many"  ways  than  most,  sight- 
ed people  with  all  their  other  faculties, 
and  theirs  was  the  pleasure  of  clasp- 
ing the  hand  of  her  who  has  accom- 
plished so  much. 

The  lectures  and  demonstrations  were 
probablv  the  most  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  Buffalo,  and.  like  all  other 
audiences  who  have  listened  and  looked! 


inpon  the  two  women,  that  of  last  evelB 
iug-  found  it  difficult  to  decide  wliicH 
!was  the  more  wonderful,  the  teacher 
-with  unparalleled  patience  and  under- 
iStanding  or  the  pupil  with  indomitable 
[will,  courage,  perseverance  and  im- 
! agination.  They  marveled  at  the  re- 
jlationship  of  this  teacher  taking  with 
infinite  sympathy  and  love  the  light 
from  the  outside  world  into  the  mind 
of  the  pupil,  and  the  pupil  catching  the 
spark  and  rekindling  it  manifold  times 
by  her  own  vital  love  of  life  and  its 
wonders. 

Helen  has  had  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties of  meeting"  many  of  the  great  peo- 
ple of  llie  world.  These  have  visited 
jwith  lier,  have  written  to  her,  and 
[through  them  she  has  established  bonds 
ithat  bring  her  into  touch  with  man^l 
'sides   of   life,   and   she   is    interested  JJf 

U'T^HE    greatest    benefit    the    life    of 

I       Helen  Keller  has' conferred  up- 

on    the    race    has    been   to   free 

man  from  that  materialistic  feeling  of 

dependence  upon   physical   sensntiou  as 

the  only  agency  for  his-  knowledge  of 
I  the  external  world,"  said  the  Rev.  Dr. 
'Ij.  O.  Williams  in  an  address  on  "Les- 
isons  from  the  life  of  Helen  Keller,"  be- 
'fore  the  congregation  of  the  Church  of 
ithe  Messiah  yesterdnv  morning. 

"Her  life  has  made  us  feel  there  is 
!  something  higher  and  finer  than  the 
mere   senses,    and   that   in   the   abseuce 

of    one,    a.nother    may    be    used    in    its. 

place.  We  get  the  idea  that  the  world 
I  could  amount  to  nothing,  contain  not'i- 
I  iug,  be  nothing,  if  we  had  not  sight 
'  and    hearing,    taut    in    Helen    Keller    we 

see  the  refutation  of -that  delusion. 

Points  to  a  Soul. 

;     "Here    is    a    person    reaching    toward 

the  world,   worse  than  poorly   equipped 

'in  our  estimation,  but  whose  will,  logic. 

■emotions    and     memory    today    are    ag 

keen   and   as   powerful   as   the   greatest 

among    us.      The    whole    case    of   Helen 

Keller    points    to    the    existence,  of    a 

soul,     higher    than     sensation    ancl    not 

fully  dependent  upon  it. 

"Probably  the  most  wonderful  thing 
in  the  life  of  Miss  Keller  and  vhat 
j  which  affords  most  inspiration  to  ot'i- 
er.s,  is  her  triumph  over  pbstacles.  Here 
(was  a  woman,  deprived'- of  sight  and 
[hearing,  whose  every  intimation  had  to 
(be  received  along  the  channel  of  touch, 
i  and  yet  whose  determination  was  so 
strong  as  to  enable  her  to  conquer  all 
hindrances  and  master  the  world.  S::e 
lis  now  master  of  the  art  of  speech,  aud 
Jha.'s  'entered  into  a  sympathetic  rohi- 
tipn  with  the  world,  an  achievement 
that  furnishes  us  with  a  great  lesson 
of  perserverance  and  mastery. 


"Optimism,  too,  is  a  note  which  the 
life  of  Helen,  Keller  sounds.  Deprived 
of  the  me-.ins  of  knowing  what  was  oc-i 
curring  about  her,  burdened  vrith  a' 
constant  realization  of  her  importance, 
she  was  ever  a  buoyant  and  sunny 
spirit.  She  saw  the  possibilities  of  iifc 
with  greater  clearness  and  depth  than 
many  of  us,  and  bj'  sheer  strength  of 
purpose  and  cheerfulness  of  menial 
habits,  battled  against  dverwhelmingi 
odds,  until  she  wrought  her  own  eman- 
clpatiou.  ^  - 

';  Lessons  in  Her  Life. 

"But  her  perserverance  and  optimism' 
iire   not   the  principal  lessons  to  be  dis-l 
covered    in    her    life    and      character,  i 
Greater    thah    these,    is    the    demonstra- 
tion   she   has   given   that  sense   impres- 
sion is  not  all.     Disciples  of  the  school 
of    'sensation    philosophy'    always    ha^.e 
viewed  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind 
as  the   developed   product   of   sensation. 
If  that  philosophy  is  true,  there  should 
have  been  seen  a   A'^ery  marked   modifi- 
cation of  the  higher  powers  of  mind  in 
Helen   Keller.     Yet  we   find   the   higher 
powers    and    faculties    of    her    mind    as 
clear   and    as    efficient   as   our    own.     T 
'i^ensation  philosophy'  is  true,  Ave  ought  ] 
not   to   look   for   this    result." 
.  Dr.  Williams  then  dwelt  briefly  upon 
the    mizch    debated    "sixth    sense,"    as- 
cribed by  many  psychologists  to  Helen 
Keller,    and    described    ns    the    sense    of! 
thought     trausf erencbj     independent  _of 
the    other    recognized    five    senses.      He 
offered    no   opinion    bearing   on    the    qx-  , 
istence  of  any  "sixth  sense,"  but  mere- I 
ly    adverted    to    it    as    the    solution    of 
some    authorities    on    "mind"    of    Hek^n 
:^eller's  marvelous  progress  in  the  face 
of  apparently   insuperable  obstacles. 


p 


Miss  Keller  conversed,  with  the  assis't-  I 
ance  of  her  teacher,  and  freelj'-  answered 
all  manner  of  questions  addressed  to  her  ' 
by  visitors.  While  she  demonstrated  her 
ability  to  decipher  the  words  of  a  ques- 
tioner by  laying  her  fingers  across  the 
speaker's  mouth,  she  preferred  to  have 
her  companion  repeat  the  qiiestions  by 
means  of  the  finger  alphabet.  She  explain- 
ed that  this  method  was  quicker  and  that 
naturally  she  was  fond  of  talking. 


J 


YrVcLu    '^:   \^\?>. 


MLEU  KELLER  AND  MRS.  PANKHURS' 

Kijgl^eieu  Keller,  the  blind,  <Je 
aiio^Sumb  prodigy,  avIio  ba#'Wl-g( 
overcome  her  limitations  by  indust 
and  tlie  exercise  of  a  mind  natura 

jVery  tine,  is  quoted  as  saying  in  PL 

!  adelpbia  : 

I  believe  that  the  women  of  Engla 
are  doing  right.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  is 
great  leader.  The  women  of  Amerl 
should  follow  her  example.  *  *  *  I  i 
a  militant  suffragette  because  I  belif 
suffrage  will  lead  to  Socialism;  and 
me,  Socialism  is  the  ideal  cause. 

We  just  said  that  Miss  Helen  K( 
ler  had  "largely  overcome  her  limit 
tious."     She  has  not  wholly  overcot 
them.     She  is  able  to   see   the   Avor 
of  books,  not  the  world  of  life.     It 
m)t    surprising    that    the    doctrine 
social  radicalism,  of  Tolstoy,  of  Wi, 
liam   Morris,   of   W.   D.    Howells;   th[ 
doctrine   of   Socialism   ideally   applie^l 
and  titted  only  to  the  demands  of  ah 
ideal  society  should  have  gripped  Miss 
Keller.      Nor   is   it   surprising   that    in 
judging   Mrs.    Pankhurst,    Miss   Teller 
[loses  sight  of  the  danger  to  .soc   .1  or- 
ider  involved  in  all  violence,  los   ,  sight; 
,of  the  paramount  obligation  o    society 
I  to   preserve   social   order   a 'a- ays   and 
everyAvhere. 

The  world  of  books  is  different  from 
the  world  of  life.  If  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler cannot  see  the  difference,  that  is 
her  misfortune,  not  her  fault. 


lELENeMTO  ! 
E  TflDliy 
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Girl  Born  Deaf,  Dumb  and! 
Blind  Will  Tell  Her  Story  atj 
Adelohi  Theatre  ' 


)iDni  ineatre 

itWier 


HER    TEfl6flER    WIIH  HER 


The  desire  of  school  teachers,  edu- 
cators of  the  deaf  and  blind,  and  others 
interested  in  the  wonderful  triumph  of 
Helen  Keller  over  odds,  has  caused  the 
postponement  of  Miss  Keller's  lecture  at 
the  Adelphi  Theatre  until  4  o'clock  this' 
afternoon.  The  lecture  was  at  first 
scheduled  for  2.30  o'clock  today,  but  the 
requests  of  teachers  was  that  it  be  held 
later  so  that  they  could   attend.  ! 

Born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  HelenI 
Keller's  overcoming  of  her  terrible  han- 
dicap has  been_a  source  of  public  amaze- 
ment for  some  years.  ' 

Since  M4ss  Keller's  last  visit  to   this  J 
city    she    has    learned     to    speak,    thai 
crowning    of    her    years    of    labor.      Al-i 
though  there  is  an   impediment  to  her! 
speech,  she  is,  with  the  aid  of  a  teacher 
able  to  articulate  with  some  clearness. 
She  speaks  slowly,  as  though  weighing; 
each  word,   but  when   she  gets   excited 
and  wants  to  say  something  quickly  her 
articulation  is  confused  with  a  peculiar; 
guttural    sound.      However,    she    thinks 
and  reasons  with  exti-aordinary  rapidity 
and  by  using  her  voice  and  the  manual 
alphabet  she  understands  questions  and 
answers    them    almost    as    fast    as    any 
normal  person  cpuld. 


r  "It  is  unfortunate  that  the  militant 
[suffrag-ettes  in  Eng-land  are  forced  to 
Ismash  windows  in  the  interest  of  their 
movement,"  Miss  Keller  said.  "As  to: 
setting  fire  to  buildings  and  throwing' 
bombs,  I  cannot  say  anything,  because; 
no  one  knows  positively  that  the  suf-' 
fragettes  have  done  that.  I  cannot  un-' 
derstand  why  those  methods  cannot  be 
avoided,  but  as  long  as  the  English' 
authorities  fail  to  concede  women  the 
right  to  vote  militancy  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

"Suffrage  and  Socialism^  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  suffrage  movement  is  a 
logical  and  just  pathway  to  socialism. 
When  women  obtain  universal  suffrage 
in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world 
they  will  use  their  brains,  energy  and 
money  to  make  socialism  the  success  it 
deserves." 

I^BCTURES    HERE    TODAY. 

Miss  Keller  is  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Anne  M.  Macy,  who  has  been  her 
teacher  and  companion  26  years,  and 
Charles  White,  a  teacher  in  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  M-usic.  Miss 
Keller  will  deliver  a  lecture  at  4  o'clock 
this  afternoon  in  the  Adelphi  Theatre. 
It  will  be  her  first  public  appearance 
here.  She  visited  this  citj'^  for  the  first 
time  as  the  guest  of  Edward  Bok, 
editor  of  the  Ladies'  "llome  Journal. 
Despite  her  affliction  she  was  able  to 
recall  simple  details  when  she  went 
•behind  the  stage  upon  the  invitation 
of  Joeeph  Jefferson,  at  the  time  he. 
was  playing  Bob  Acres. 

Miss  Keller  explained  she  wanted  to 
take  part  in  the  suffrage  parade  in 
Washington  last  March,  but  she  was 
unable  to  do  so.  She  also  said  she 
would  have  carried  a  banner  in  the_ 
suffrage  procession  in  New  York  last 
Saturday  if  she  had, been  there  at  the 
tlnri^. 

I  '  Of  the  many  animals  Miss  Keller  has 
placed  her  sensitive  hands  upon,  the 
lion,  with  its  shaggy  mane,  is  her 
favorite.  She  has  felt  the  skin  of  a 
hippopotamus  and  stroked  the  fur  of 
tigers  and  leopards,  but  they  do  not 
appeal  to  her  as  the  lion  does.  She  is 
always  deeply  interested  in  stories  of 
circus  life,  and  the  short  stories  of  O. 
Henry  deeply  impress   her. 


HELEN  KELLER  VOICES : 
NEEQ  FOR  SOCIALISM  I 
PtOJflfimiFFfillGE 

inwkable    Woman,   Who   Has 
Learned  to  Speak,  Favors 
Militancy. 


LECTURES      AT     THEATRE 


Helen  Keller,  who  came  to  Philadelphia 
last  evening,  will  make  her  first  public 
appearance  in  Philadelphia  at  4  o'clock 
lhir>  afternoon,  when  she  will  deliver  a 
lecture  in  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  Since  Miss 
Keller's  last  visit  here  she  has  learned 
to  speak,  the  crowning  effort  of  her  won- 
derful life  work,  and  although  there  is  a 
slight  impediment  noticeable  -in  her 
speech,  she  is  now,  with  the  aid  of  her 
teacher,  able  to  articulate  with  remark-j 
able  clarity.  Miss  Keller  is  accompanied  | 
by  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Macy,  who  for  the  past! 
twenty-six'  years  has  been  her  instructor 
and  companion,  and  Charles  White,  a 
professor  in  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 

In  her  "lecture"  today  Miss  Keller  will., 
epitomize  her  life,  although  she  will  also 
devote  some  attention  to  militant  woman  \ 
suffrage,  with  which  she  ardently  sym- j 
pathlzes.  "  j 

Her  ^iews  relative  to  enfranchising  wo- 
men now  seem  to  have  become  the  most 
important  feature  of  her  life,  and  in  an 
interview  she  showed  how  strong  were  j 
her  feelings  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject. 

"Suffrage  and  socialism  go  hand  in 
hand,"  she  said.  "The  suffrage  movement 
is  a  logical  and'just  pathway  to  socialism. 
When  women  obtain  universal  suffrage  in 
the  leading  countries  of  the  world  they 
will  utilize  their  brains,  energy  and  money 
to  make  socialism  the  succcrr.  it  should 
be." 


r  Miss  Keller  is  accompanied  by  Mrs, 
(Anne  M.  Macy,  who  has  been  her 
'teacher  and  companion  26  years,  and 
Charles  "White,  a  teacher  in  the  New 
iEngland  Conservatory  of  Music.  This 
will  be  her  first  public  appearance  hePe. 
;She  visited  this  city  for  the  first  time 
as  the  guest  of  Edward  Bok,  editor  of 
the  Dadies'  Home  Journal.  Despite  her 
affliction  she  was  able  to  recall  simple 
details  when  she  went  behind  the  stage 
upon  the  invitation  of  Joseph  Jefferson, 
lat  the  time  he  was  playing  Bob  Acres. 

Miss  Keller  explained  she  wanited  to 
ttake  part  in  the  suffrage  parade  In 
Washington  last  March,  but  she  was  un- 
iable  to  do  so.  She  also  said  she  would 
have  carried  a  banner  in  the  apflrage 
procession  in  New  York  last  Saturday, 
if  she  had  been  there  at  the  time. 
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HEUEN  KEjULER  A  MILITANT. 


idVaffT  B( 


Blind>BffT    Believes    Suffrage    Will 
"^■^  Lead  to  Socialism. 

Special  to  The  yew  York  Times. 

PHILADELPHIA,  May  5.— Helen  Kel 
ler  is  a  militant  suffragette.  She  be 
Heves  in  the  smashing  of  windows 
hunger  strikes,  anything  that  will  brinj 
publicity  to  the  cause.  In  an  intervie-v 
given  here  to-night,  the  blind  girl  an 
nounced  she  was  a  suffragette  becaus 
she  believed  the  cause  eventually  wouli 
ilead  to  Socialism.  ,  „     , 

I  "I  believe  the  women  of  England  ar^ 
doing  right,-  said  Miss  Keller.  "  Mrs 
Pankhurst  is  a  great  leader.  The  wo 
men  of  America  should  follow  her  ex 
ample.  Thev  would  get  the  ballot  rnucl 
faster  if  they  did.  They  cannot  hop. 
to  get  anvthing  unless  they  are  wilhnj 
to  fight  and  suffer  for  it.  The  pang; 
of  hunder  during  their  hunger  strike: 
simply  are  a  sample  of  the  sufferm^ 
they  must  expect. 

"  But  I  am  a  militant  suffragetti 
because  I  believe  suffrage  will,  lead  tc 
Socialisrn,  and  to  me  Socialism  is  the 
ideal   cause."  .« 


READ   IN   FE   WMOMTHS. 

From   that   day   she   absorbed   all   that 
her   teacher    could   give.     It   was   only   a 
matter   of  a  few  months  when   she  was 
reading  Braille  type   and  writing  letters : 
to    her    friends.      "Think"    was    the    first 
word,    signifying    a    mental    process    that , 
became  her's.     One  day  she  beat  her  doll,  ( 
but  gave  it  up  disgust,   for   "Nancy  had 
no  think."     One  day  she  told  Dr.  Edward  I 
Everett  Hale,   when  intrusting  Nancy  to  j 
his    care,    that    "man   had   so   many   for- 
gets."    Daisies  were  to  her  "polite  flow-  ; 
ers."      They    bowed    to    her    when    she , 
passed.      An    unripe    persimmon    "pulled 
her  together  all  over."     She  planted  and 
watered  her  dolls  that  they  might  grow. 

Mother  Nature  was,  to  her,  a  wonder- 
ful   being.      But    what,    she    asked,    did  i 
Father  Nature  do? 

Her  teacher  let  her  learn  what  and 
how  she  pleased.  Her  own  initiative  was 
her  wisest  instructor.  She  followed  her 
own  inclinations  absolutely.  Self-educa- 
tion, believed  Miss  Sullivan,  was  the  only 
education  and  self-discipline  the  only 
true  discipline.  The  wisdom  of  the  sys- 
tem was  soon  demonstrated.  "I  owe  my 
own  education  to  Helen,"  said  Mrs.  Macy 
yesterday.  "She  has  outstripped  me. 
She  knows  more  Latin,  Greek,  Economics 
— ^yes.  Socialism,  than  I.  And  much, 
much  more  of  the  higher  arts  of  courage 
and  patience." 

STRUGGLE    TO   WIN   LEGREE. 

Helen  Keller's  struggle  to  receive  her 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  Arts,  at  Radcliffe 
College,  was  told  by  Mrs.  Macy;  how  the 
two  labored  in  the  lecture  room  and  in 
the  study,  the  teacher  spelling  into  the 
pupil's  hand  the  books  that  were  read  or ' 
the  professor's  words.  Helen  was  elected 
president  of  her  class.  In  her  Sophom.ore 
year  she  sold  her  autobiography  to  a. 
magazine  for  |3000.  Because  Helen  Keller 
was  blind  and  deaf  and  practically  dumb,  [ 
although  great  progress  in  articulation 
had  been  made  by  the  time,  Radcliffe 
College  was  as  vere  upon  her  as  upon 
students  with  all  their  senses  unimpaired. 

"When  Helen  Keller  received  her  A.  B. 
from  Radcliffe,"  said  Mrs.  Macy  yester- 
day, "there  was  a  new  day  in  education. 
It  will  be  long  before  there  comes  an- 
other day  like  It." 

Helen  Keller  is  and  has  been  no  genius, 
Mrs.  Macy  protested.  Hard  work  and 
cheerful  patience  has  been  the  secret  of 
her  success.  Even  today,  there  are  times 
when  she  works  for  hours  upon  her  type- 
writer only  to  find  at  the  end  she  has 
written  not  a  word,  that  the  ribbon  onl 
the  machine  has  slipped  and  that  she 
must  go  back  to  the  task  anew. 
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HELEN  KELLER'S 


Noted^lind  and  Deaf  Girl 
MakeTTfrst  Public  Ap- 
pearance Here 

In  Painfully  Acquired  Speech, 
She  Pleads  Earnestly  for  Uni- 
versal Brotherhood 


Helen  Keller  yesterday  delivered  her 
Knessage  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  pub- 
lic appearance  here,  the  event  taking 
place  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  where  an 
audience  of  considerable  size  gathered  to 
see  and  hear  this  marvelous  young 
M''oman. 

Mrs.  Albert  Macy,  who  has  been  Helen 
Keller's  teacher  and  companion  since  her 
!  seventh  year,  gave  a  lecture  before  the 
I  ■wonderful  deaf  and  blind  girl  appeared 
to  deliver  her  message.  It  has  taken  Hel- 
en Keller  twenty  years  to  learn  to  talk, 
and  while  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  un- 
derstand her  and  her  voice  is  monoton- 
ous, the  great  triumph,  of  which  her 
speaking  is  the  evidence,  makes  the  les- 
Bon  of  her  patient  life  powerful. 

Mrs.  Macy  told  of  the  mtaner  in 
which  she  had  taught  Miss  Keller  and 
related  the  terrible  difficulties  that  had 
to  be  overcome.  It  was  romantic,  it 
was  humorous,  and  all  of  the  time  it  was 
pathetic. 

Mt^.  Macy  had  a  message  for  the  world, 
top.  It  concerned  the  teaching  of  chil- 
dren generally.  And  in  passing  she  paid 
tribute  to  that  famous  Italian  woman, 
I  Madame  Montessori. 


Helen.  Ke^lei*  Appears  | 

Then  she  broughl  Helen  Keller  upon] 
the  stage.  Trustfully  the  little  woman, 
clad  in  a  simple  white  afternoon  gown! 
and  a  small  white  hat,  red  trimming  i 
jnaking  the  simplicity  of  both  stand  out, 
followed  her  teacher  to  the  high  table 
upon  which  she  could  rest  her  arm  and; 
be    certain    of    her   position. 

It  seemed'  discourteous  that  there 
should  have  been  applause  then  to  fall! 
against  the  dead  ears  with  no  impres-i 
sion,  but  Mrs.  Macy's  agil^,, fingers  sig-j 
naPed  its  existence  and  a  qffilck,  appre- 
ciative smille  spread  over  Miss  Keller's , 
face   and   she   bowed. 

Twenty  years'  patient  effort  was  sum-| 
raed  up  in  that  artificial  speech,  but  inj 
the  sequence  of  the  words  and  the  sin-j 
cerity  of  the  thought,  there  was  genuine  | 
force.  She  related  her  own  difficulties  i 
and  said  that  her  vision  was  one  of  a 
universal  brotherhood. 

"Alone  we  can  do  so  little,"  she  said, 
"while  together,"  she  addea,  "we  can 
do    so   much." 

"We  need  to  believe  more  in  our  pow- 
ers, and  not  so  much  in  the  number  ot 
our  senses."  And  when  the  force  of 
this  remark  by  the  living  exponent  ofl 
its  truth  was  appreciated  by  the  audiencej 
there  was  more  applause.  ! 

"We  must  mg-kg.  use  of  the  senses, 
but  with  imagination,  feeling  and 
thought,"  she  continued  killing  off  the 
applause  which  had  been  unheard. 

Afterwards  Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Keller 
demonstrated  the  lip  reading  method 
and  several  congratulator5^  mes^ges  from 
those  in  the  audience  to  the  earnest  toil- 
er in  silent  darkness  brought  Helen  Kel- 
ler's first  public  appearance  here  to  an 
#nd.  .,. ' 
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HelejJLeller  Pleads  for 
Universal  Brotherhood 


Upon  the  occasloii  of  her  flrat  publlo 
appearance  here,  at  the  Adelphd  Thea- 
tre yesterday  a,ftem'Oon,  she  maxie  a 
plea  for  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man.  This  marvelous  young  woman 
made  a  deep  and  etrong  Impression 
upon  the  audience.  Mrs.  Albert  Macy, 
who  has  been  Helen  Keller's  teacher 
and  companion  since  her  seventh 
year,  preceded  the  blind  g4rl  in  an  an- 


dress.  Twenty  years  have  Seen"  pass- 
ed since  Miss  Keller  first  began  her 
lesson  leading  toward  speech.  She 
can  now  talk  and  although  her  voice  is 
inonotnous  and  Is  some  times  hollow, 
a  great  triumph  tias  been  aonieved. 
Mrs.  Macy  described  the  manner  in. 
wliich  she  liad  taught  Miss  Keller.  It 
required  monumental  patience  and  a 
devotion  that  could  not  be  surpassed. 
She  also  talked  of  the  teacMng  of 
children  generally,  and  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  famous  Italian  woman,  Madame 
MontessorL 

Miss  Keller  appeared  In  simple 
/white  gown,  with  a  small  white  nat. 
One  big  wave  of  thought  seemed  to 
sti-ike  that  audience  as  this  girl  faced 
them.  She  was  blind,  deaf  and  had 
been  dumb.  Now  she  spoke,  yet  she 
could  not  hear  herself. 

"Friends,"  she  began,  "I  am  glad 
to  stand  before  you.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  look.  The  sound  of  your 
voice  I  cannot  hear,  but  I  feel  your 
■kindness,  and  it  makes  me  happy. 
What  I  have  to  say  Is  very  simple, 
very  plain.  We  are  all  bound  together, 
we  live  by  and  for  each  other.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  each  other  to 
make  the  most  of  what  the  Lord  Tias 
given  us.  People  tell  me  that  our 
work  has  given  them  hope;  that  our 
example  shines  with,  light  for  them.  I 
am  glad  that  I  have  brought  a  ray  of 
light  to  other  souls.  I,  who  was  blind, 
and  who  can  now  see,  who  waa  deaf, 
and  can  now  hear;  who  was  speech- 
less,   and    can    speak." 

Stoe  delivered  her  sermon  amidst  a 
breathless  silence.  She  spoke  of  the 
well-wlsJiiing  for  others,  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  human  hands,  of  the  things 
that  a  hand  clasp  has  been  to  her  and 
declared  propheticall  that  he  dream  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  is  that  every 
human  hand  shall  clasp  every  other 
human    hand    understanding, 

"Are  there  not  those,"  she  contin- 
ued, "who  look  at  the  stars  without 
emotion?  They  shine  in  my  thoughts 
forever  and  yet  I  have  never  caught 
their    faintest    gleam." 

Mrs.  Macy,  relating  the  life  of  Miss 
Keller,  described  the  methods  of  train- 
ing which  were  unknown  twenty  years 
ago,  and  which  with  her  were  simply 
the  instinctive  experiment  of  an  un- 
i  trained  but  an  intelligent  teacher.  Tne 
[World   to-day   is   accepting  the  theory 

?»ropounded  by  Mme.  Montessori,  that 
reedom  in  education  is  as  essential 
as  freedom  in  life  of  the  nation,  and 
tl^at  the  child  must  not  be  fettered  or 
bound  down,  dominated  or  cowed;  that 
it  is  the  teacher's  function  to  follow 
it3  lead  intelligently. 
•  That  Is  the  tehory  Mrs.  Macy  applied 
to  the  wild,  passionate  child  of  6  years 
who  she  found  twenty-seven  years  ago 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  striving  pitifully 
to  express  herself. 

"My  first  Introduction  to  Helen  el- 
ler."  said  Mrs.  Macy,  "was  when  she 
was  a  little  girl  of  6  whose  father  had 
aavertlsed  for  a  tutof,  I  was  sent  to 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  :as  har  teacher  I 
had  had  little  experience  with  chUdren 
Rioted  as  slie  was,  ^nly  knowing  th^ 


inanual  alphabet.  My  first  gBfilpee'  of  ; 
Helen  was  caught  •w'heh  the  carria.gei  | 
drove  to  her  father's  door  and  I  saw! 
her  standing  In  the  portal.  She  knew  ■' 
something  was  coming.  She  mu^t  have 
felt  it.  I  found  a  child  who  was  wil- 
ful and  uncontrolled,  passionate  and 
high  temptred,  striving  in  every  way 
she  knew  to  understand  and  make  her- 
self understood.  My  first  experiment 
was  to  give  her  a  doll  and  spell  the 
word  doll  into  her  hand.  Then  I  took 
the  doll  away  and  tried  to  make  her 
make  the  letters.  At  first  she  would 
not  do  it,  then  she  suddenly  realized 
the  co>nnectlon  between  the.  toy  I  held 
in  my  hand  the  word  I  spelled,  and 
she  made  the  letters  quick  a^  a  flash. 
She  pointed  to  her  mouth  when  she 
wanted  something  to  eat,  and  when 
she  discovered  my  bag,  asked,  in  the 
only  way  she  knew,  if  I  had  any  can- 
dy." I  made  her  spell  the  words  candy 
and  cake  and  gradually  she .  learned 
to  distinguish  a  few  objects.  The  real 
d.awn  of  her  reason  and  co-ordination 
came  after  I  had  been  at  the  house  a 
short  time  trying  to  devise  a  plan  of 
teaching  her. 

"Helen  knew  what  water  was  and 
how  to  spell  It,  for  she  took  her  bath 
In  water,  but  her  mind  was  clouded 
over  three  words,  'mug,'  'milk'  and 
'drink.'  All  these  had  the  same  con- 
nection with  her  mouth.  One  day  I 
tJook  her  to  the  pump  and  pumped  th-a 
water  over  her  hands.  While  she  xelt 
its  cool  flow  I  spelled  'water'  into  hor 
hand.  A  light  suddenly  dawned  on 
her;  this  and  this  alone  was.  water. 
Then  there  were  other  things  in  tha 
world,  all  different,  all  with  a  name. 
She  felt  the  ground,  and  I  spelled  that. 
She  felt  a  dozen  things,  and  I  told 
her  what  they  were.  Light  came  all 
of  a  sudden.  The  clouds  were  dispelled 
and  from  that  day  her  mind  was  a  fer- 
tile field." 

Mrs.  Macy  told  of  her  poetle  nature;! 
»he  was  imaginative.  For  three  years ; 
she  used  the  manual  alphabet,  then 
she  tOid  her  teacher  she  wanted  to 
learn  to  speak.  After  she  had  taken 
a  course  of  ten  lessons  of  Sarah  Ful- 
ler in  Boston,  when  she  was  9  years 
old,  she  exclaimed  suddenly  one  day, 
"1  am  not  dumb!" 

"Her  spoken  words  have  given  wlnga 
to  her  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Macy.  Her 
speech  is  as  important  to  educatloji 
as  the  first  flight  of  the  Wrtight  Broth- 
ers was  to  the  history  of  mechanical 
achievement.  Day  after  day  for  twen- 
ty years  she  felt  my  throat,  my  lips, 
my  chest,  even  my  mouth  and  my 
tongue  that  she  might  catch  the  mus- 
ments  of  the  muscles;  and  Anally, 
through  the  labor  of  love  of  Charles 
■VVhite,  a  singing  teacher  of  New  Eng- 
land,  she  has  learned  how  to  enun- 
ciate almost  perfectly  and  has  gained 
resonance  and  vibration  In  her  tones." 
She  also  told  of  her  superhuman  ef- 
fort to  go  through  Radcliffe  College, 
where  Mrs.  Macy  sat  beside  her  at  all 
classess  and  lecturers  and  spelled  ev- 
ery word  of  every,  lesson  Into  her 
hand;  where  she  stayed  up  with  her 
at  nights  mastering  Greek,  Latin  and. 
philosophy.  After  the  lecture  Miss 
Keller  answered  several  questions 
which  were  asked  by  the  audience 
and  spelled  into  her  hand  by  Mra, 
Macy. 
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p.      .  .  Helen  Reller 

L  It  is  useless,  of  course,. to  conjecture  what  the  in- 
!ellectualf<evelopment  of  Helen  Keller  might  have, 
been  hacfshe^ossessed  all  the  normal  faculties.  Per- 
haps—and it  is  a  very  widely  entertained  idea — if 
she  had  had  sight  and  hearing  she  would  have  devel> 
oped  only  a  normal  intellectual  endowment.  Perhaps 
growth  in  certain  directions  was  accentuated  by  rea- 
son of  its  impossibility  in  others.  That  is  a  phenom- 
enon of  which  numerous  illustrations  have  been 
observed. 

Miss  Keller,  however,  certainly  has  the  most 
wonderfully  normal  mind  that  could  possibly  be  de- 
veloped through  abnormal  circumstances  and  influ- 
ences. In  her  writings,  her  addresses,  her  conversa- 
tion, there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  extreme  or  the 
unusual,  save  as  he-  mind  is  highly  trained  and' 
whetted,  as  good  minds  are  when  circumstanced  in 
the  natural  way.  Even  her  conception  of  what  it  must 
be  to  see  and  hear,  as  she  has  attempted  to  describe 
it,  is  marvelously  accurate  and  understanding.  With- 
out doubt  she  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  humans . 
that  ever  lived,  a  supreme  demonstration  of  the  pos- 
sible achievements  of  pure  intellect.  Her  case  ought; 
!to  be  an  inspiration  to  every  person  equipped  with  all 
the  senses,  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  to  millions  of, 
them. 


The  other  day  Hglen  Kel\§j.'  ,  -"wiasl 
quoted  in  the  newspapers  as  declaring: 
that  President  Wilson  was  doomed  to 
make  a  failure  of  his  administration. 
A  good  many  others  think  the  same 
thing,  but  it  strikes  "The  Courant" 
that  the  very  last  person  to  be  heralded 
as  making  such  a  public  proclamation 
is  Miss  Keller.  Now  she  is  quoted  again 
and  tms  time  she  comes  out  with  a 
strong  defence  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and 
of  militant  suffragery,  and  gives  as 
her  reason  that  these  things  will  bring 
in  socialism,  which  is  what  she  wants. 

Miss  Keller  is  one  of  the  noteworthy 
incidents  of  our  time.  ■  Mark  Twain 
pronounced  her  the  most  remarkable 
person  of  her  period.  Deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  shut  off  from  the  woi-ld  by  the 
loss  of  every-  sense  except  that  of  touch, 
nevertheless  by  the  patient  devotion 
of  those  about  her  she  has  been  brought 
into  communication  with  what  is  going 
on  about  her  and  has  become  able  to 
read  and  to  communicate.  Marvelous  as 
all  this  is,  Tiot  one  in  ten  million  of 
those  who  admire  her  would  exchange 
conditions   with   lier. 

She  has  been  cared  for  all  her  life. 
If  left  to  herself  tomorrow,  she  would 
be  absolutely  helpless.  Her  fit  state 
of  mind  is  one  of  overflowing  gratitude, 
not  of  superior  criticism.  Her  press 
agents  blunder  in  the  sort  of  promin- 
ence they  seem  to  seek  for  her. 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  PUBLICITY 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant] 
The  other  day  Helen  Keller  was  quoted 
in  the  newspapers  as  declaring  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  doomed  to  make  a  failure 
of  his  administration.  A  good  many  others 
think  the  same  thing,  but  it  strikes  "The 
Courant"  that  the  very  last  person  to  be 
heralded  as  making  such  a  public  proclama- 
tion is  Miss  Keller.  Now  she  is  quoted 
again  and  this  time  she  comes  out  with  a 
strong  defence  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  of 
militant  suffragery,  and  gives  as  her  reason 
that  these  things  will  bring  in  Socialism, 
which  is  what  she  wants. 

Miss  Keller  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  in- 
cidents of  our  time.  Mark  Twain  pro- 
nounced her  the  most  remarkable  person  of 
her  period.  Deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  shut  off 
from  the  world  by  the  loss  of  every  sense 
except  that  of  touch,  nevertheless  by  the 
patient  devotion  of  those  about  her  she  has 
been  brought  into  communication  with  what 
is  going  on  about  her  and  has  become  able 
to  read  and  to  communicate.  Marvellous  as 
all  this  Is,  not  one  in  ten  million  of  those 
who  admire  her  would  exchange  conditions 
with   her. 

She  has  been  cared  for  all  her  life.  If 
left  to  herself  tomorrow,  she  would  be  abso- 
lutely helpless.  Her  fit  state  of  mind  is 
j  one  of  overflowing  gratitude,  not  of  superior 
criticism.  Her  press  agents  blunder  in  the 
sort  of  prominence  they  seem  to  seek  for 
her. 
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Helen  Keller. 

Helen  Keller  w-il'.  ropeat  her  lecture  on 
•'The  Hoart  and  the  Hand,  or  the  Risht 
Use  of  Our  Stjnses,"  at  the  Shubert  thea- 
tre on  Moiday  afternoon,  May  19.  The 
ovation  received  by  her  at  her  first  lecture 
is  still  fret^h  in  the  minds  of  all  who  wert; 
present.  During  the  hour  and  a  half  In 
which    Miss    Kelki-    t-nd    her   teacher,    Mrs. 

I  Mao,  were-  on  the  stage  every  seat  holdei 
(pven  tho  last  vow  of  the  balcony  was 
filled),  sat  with  bated  breath  and  listened 
trrj.he  marvelous  tale  of  physical  and  men- 
tal obsta.';les  overcome  by  the  Indomitable 
will   and   stupendous   courage   of   the   little 

deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl. 


JJ6\^}e/l/l^  yVla.Ss,,     Coiycrle-T'    Cutu  Xt-vu 


^fei*^  Keller,  as  Is  "well  known,  Is 
acking  in  several  natural  senses,  but 
his  defect  has  been  in  large  part 
emedied  by  many  years  of  patient 
tudy  on  her  part  and  the  helpfulness 
>t  devoted  friends.  5iiSuifc«^®^*  ^^^ 
lumb  as  she  is,  she"^w^acquired  a 
rreat  deal  of  knowledge  and  is  able  to 
rive  expression  to  her  ideas.  Some  of 
hese,  however,  show  a  further  lack  of 
ommon  sense.  For  example,  her 
tatement  recently  reported  that  Pres- 
ient  Wilson  was  doomed  to  make  a 
allure  of  his  administration. ,  Even  if 
liss  Keller  thinks  so  it  is  unwise  and 
incalled  for  to  make  such  a  declara^^ 
ion.  Then,  too,  she  defends  Pank-- 
lurstism  and  all  that  that  implies,  be- 
ause  they  promote  socialism,  in  which 
he  believes.  Expressions  like  these  are 
ot  creditable  to  the  woman  whom 
Eark  Twain  pronounced  the  most  re- 
larkable  pers^^i^^gl^fliMW^PSW'BWihiik 
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HELENKELLERr^a 

Helen  Keller  on  her  seconUP^PpedS-' 
ance  in  Boston  at  the  Shubert  Theatre 
on  Monday  afternoon.  May  19,  will  again 
ghow  the  general  public  the  sensitive^- 
ness  of  her  hands.  Her  finger  tips  are 
BO  acutely  sensitive  that  she  can  not 
'  only  '  read  character  in  the  hands  of 
those  she  meets,  but  seldom  makes  a 
mistake  in  remembering  people  by  the 
touch  of  their  hands.  A  short  while  ago 
Miss  Keller  met  a  few  old  friends  and 
some  new  ones.  Those  of  the  old 
friends  were  clasped  eagerly.  One  of 
:  the  men  present  she  had  met  but  onee— 
;  the  day  bel'ore— but  as  soon  as  she  had 
felt  his  fingers  she  called  him  by  name 
and  spoke  of  the  previous  meeting-. 
"The  hands  of  those  I  meet  are  dumbly 
eloquent  to  me,"  says  Miss  Keller  "The 
touch  of  some  hands  is  an  imperti- 
nence." '  .         - 


,  A    H!E>I^EX    KEI/LSai    IjESSoW. 

I  JfiW^n  K-eiler  gx^ing  from  cJty  to«city 
■lectuWng  isop&ning  the  ey^s  of  ^  t!h.e 
I  tvotM'  eveiij  as  h'er  ej"es  and:  ears  -anid 
other  senses'  iheuv-e  been  oipeinedi  In  a 
■mlracu'Lous  way.  Wlh'at  Helen  KeM-er 
tlxas  don*,  otih-eps  may  d'O,  wihether  tyllnd'  : 
or  se-ei'nig',  if  behilmd'  bh-em  S'tands'^TWH* 
another  Anne  Sullivajn  Maicy.  'V\1here- 
«\'er  Miss  KelOer  speaks  an'en'  and  wo- 
OTi'en;  go  amd)  lisitem  and  \ve<e,p  wihen  the 
words  fall  from  the  lips  of  her  whio 
'w^as  speechless.  She  has  just  been  In' 
Philade^liphla,  and'  tihe  Nbrth  Amerlca'n 
of  that  city  reads  the  lesson  of  her 
visit  thus: 

"It  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from'  the  deaf,, 
diumfb  and.  blind  UtUe  girl  of  7.  -who 
"Was  a  i'ittl'e  more  than  an  animal,  to 
tflie  exquisitely  round-ed  personality  of 
the  charming  wonnan  of  33 — an  age  of 
divine  significance — wlio  has  mastered 
all  branoihiee  of  learnang,  speaks  three 
and'  reads  five  languages,  plays  both 
fhe  plamo  and'  violin,  has  readi  more 
widely  than  the  average  co'llege-'bred 
wcman  and  has  wrltt'en  two  'successful 
boo'ks,  coirres'ponded.  with  the  Choicest 
imiindis  of  her  time,  lectured  In  various 
.parts  of  the  land'  and  ,in  adddtion  to 
'her  activity  along  progrecsilve  lines 
of  social  reform,  iho'ldS'  the  degree  of 
.baahelOT  of  arts  from  one  o-f  the  fore- 
mos't  women's  'CoLleges  in  the  country. 
"In  the  .presence  of  this  trans'fforma- 
tiOHi  it  seem's  childisih  to  quibble  over 
the  possibilities  of  such  an  occurence 
.as  the  casting  away  of  the  scales  from, 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  Bartlmiaeus,  wiho 
sat  begging  about  the  walls  of  Jerl- 
dh;o ! 
'  "As  a  matter  of  fact  we  feel  th.at 
Helen  Kellifer  is  an  aniswer  to  aLl  those 
so  'blind:  asi  to  wonder  why  men'  and. 
:v/o.men  s<hO'uld  greatly  concern  them- 
.se'lves  withi  the  deficient,  the  dwarfed, 
I  the  dep.rlved,  whether  through  phy-si- 
,ca.l  or  social  ailments. 
i  "An'd  we  fec'l  that  the  woman  who 
Iraade  possible  every  step  of  this  mlr- 
iaculdu.s  achievement,  without  whom  the 
great'  iGBS'dn  and  encoura.ge.ment  of 
-He^len  Keller' s.  Wfe  wou'ld  have  been 
gos't  to  the  world,  is  no  less  a  marvel 
ItHvan  her  charge  and  no  less  an^ans- 
Iwer  to  that  oth'er  blind  qu« 
i  the  use?'  " 
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Helen  Keller 


lleleii     Keller,     whu    has    all    herful'e 
en.io>  ed   being   entertained  by  the  great-  ' 
est     of     on  I-     artora,      will      reverse    thej 
nsual    order    of    siu-h    events    when    sh^ 
again    Decomes    the    entertainer    on    the  1 
afternoon    of   May   19.   where   she   makes  j 
her    seco7id    Boston    appearance    at    the 
Slinbert   Theatre.      She  likes   things   the-  ; 
atrioal    as    nniuh    a.s    most    people— per-  i 
haps  she  brings  to  the  theatre  a  keener  j 
appreciation   of   what  is  being"  said  and  1 
done   upon    the    stage- than    the    a\-erage 
theatie.goer.       From    her    first    ^'iew     o1' 
tiie     theatric     stage,     when     she     "saw"  i 
Elsie    Leslie    in     ''The    Prince    and    tbe  j 
PaniJer."    np    to    hei-    latest    glimpse    of  i 
■■The     Poor     IJttle      Rieli       Girl,'"     lMi.«;s 
Keller    nas    taken    the    liveliest    interest 
in    anybod.v    and    e\erybod>-    of    moment 
,  who    really    "does    something,"    as    she' 
expresses     it.      from      behind     the    f cot- i 
lights.      Ellen    Teir\-    and    Henry   Irving,' 
.ToseiJh   .leffeison    and   othei^   great   stage 
personages    are    among    her    dearest   re-j 
rftenvbranies. 
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HELEN  MILER. 


Introduced  by  President  Taft  to     Small 

But    Intensely  Interested 

Audience. 

Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  : 
Macey,  attracted  a  small  but  intensely 
interested  audience  at  the  Hyperion 
In  New  Haven,  last  night.  Miss  Kell- 
er's appearance  was  preceded  by  Mrs. 
Macey's  entertaining"  account  of  her 
training,  struggles,  development  and 
achievements 'from  the  time  when  she 
first  became  her  pupil  at  a  little  ovtr 
six  years  of  age,  continuing  through 
her  course  at  Radcliffe,  and  especially 
emphasizing  the  power  of  speech  which 
she  had  acquired  through  training  and 
a  great  deal  of  effort  and  perseverance. 
.  Mrs.  Maeev  was  introduced  by  ex-  i 
President  Taft,  who  spoke  feelingly  and 
sympathetically.  He  said:  "It  is  some- 
thing to  make  us  feel  proud  of  being 
-human  beings;    the  capacity  of  human  J 


Imtereist  which  grives  iis  consiaeration 
[for  a  human  soul,  born  into  the  world 
.without  any  means  of  communication 
[through  the  A'oice  or  of  receiving-  im- 
rpressions  through  the  ear  or  eye;  that 
through  the  interest  of  another  human 
ibeing  that  soul  is  made  to  undersiajid 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  has 
learned  to  think  and  speak  as  we  all 
do." 

When  Miss  Keller  herself  finally  was 
led  on  the  stage  she  was  met  with 
enthusiastic  applause.  Tall  and  slen- 
der with  large  shining  eyes  and  wavy 
golden  hair,  she  made  a  pretty  picture 
and  brought  her  audience  to  tears  as 
she  addressed  them  affectionately,  tell- 
ing of  her  own  gratitude  toward  every- 
body and  speaking  of  the  struggles  and 
impediments  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 
Her  tones  are  purely  mechanical,  not 
Avell  modulated  and  often  almost  in- 
articulate, but  nevertheless  convey  her 
meaning  in  the  expression  of  the  ideas 
which  are  formed  in  her  normal  and 
active  mind.  Following  her  talk  she, 
with  her  teacher,  gave  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  lip  reading,  and  then,  as 
no  further  request  was  made  of  her, 
she  bade  her  hearers  a  simple  good 
night. 

The  audience,  though  small.  Included 
several  distinguished  people.  Mrs 
Taft  occupied  a  box. 
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NOT    OMNIPOTENT. 


■>\ 


o  remarkable  have  been  the  achlieve- 
ments  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  against  her 
triple  affliction  of  deafness,  dumbness 
and  blindflgse  that  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  what  she  has 
ha(j:  to  say.  The  amount  of  information 
S'he  has  picked  up,  thanks  to  the  very 
faithful  and  patient  efforts  of  her  teach- 
ers, has  been  very  considerate,  and  she 
lias  shown  some  worthy  results  of 
much  studj-.  But  she  is  by  no  means 
omnipotent.  And  when  she  says  that 
Pres.  Wilson's  administration  is  doom-, 
ed  to  failure,  when  she  swallows  So- 
cialism whole,  and  when  she  endorses: 
the  methods  of  the  militant  suffra- 
gettes in  England  because  she  thinks 
that  these  will   hasten  the   coming  of 


Socialism,  she  begins  to  sihow  the  de"*j 
fects  of  observation  ari'd,  judgmentl 
which  might  possibly  have  been  anti- 
cipated. Her  press  agent  should  be  a 
little  carel'ul  about  what  gtets  into 
print  frun  hcT,  if  these  are  samples  o^ 
her  present  day  thinking.  It  is  a  pity 
(that  fine  impi-essions  of  a  remarkable 
woman,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  of 
a  woman  who  ha,s  had  rema;rkab]e 
teachers,  should  be  spoiled  because  of 
ill-consi:lered  utterances  an  SiUbjects 
concerning  which  her  knowledge  must  j 
necessarily  be  limited.  Fortunate!^  \ 
most  of  our  people  have  sense  enough 
not  to  accept  without  question-  the 
utterances  of  any  person  who  is  in  the 
public  eye. 


UiuLk&s- Bgtr-r€/.  P^>vvv.    H^co-rct. 
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To  Lecture  at  irem  Temple  iir 
Novemiier 

Vndet  Wilkes-Barre  Institute  Aus- 
pices— ^Mlss  Keller,  Having  lieam- 
ed  to  Speak,  Althougrh  She  is  DeaCl 
and  Blind,  Is  Characteriieed  as  thej 
"Greatest  Individual  Achievement 
In  the  Whole  History  of  Bdnca- 
tIon,»» 


The  J.  B.  Pond  I^yceum  Bureau,  in 
behalf  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs. 
Macy,  has  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Institute  for  Miss  Helen 
Keller  to  lecture  in  the  Irem  Temple 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  Nov.  21.  The 
subject  of  Miss  Keller's  lecture  will  be 
"The  Heart  and  the  Hand,"  or  "The 
.Right  Use  of  Oilr  Senses."  


Misses  Keller  has  ben  known  to  the" 
M'orld  ever  since  she  was  7  years  old, 
■when  the  first  reports  of  her  education 
were  published,  telling  how  a  deaf, 
blind  child  had  learned  to  read  and 
write  in  six  months.  Her  iife  has  been 
an  unbroken  series  of  triumphs  over 
obstacles.  Deaf  and  blind  at  the  age 
of  19  months,  she  remained  in  intellec- 
tual darkness  until  she  was  nearly  7. 
Then  Mrs.  Macy  (Miss  Sullivan)  a 
graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
where  Dr.  Howe  had  done  his  great 
work  with  Laura  Bridgman,  went  to 
Helen  Keller's  home  in  Alabama,  and 
began  her  education.  At  the  age  of 
10  Helen  Keller  learned  to  speak.  At 
It)  she  was  preparing  for  college.  She 
graduated  from  Radcliffe  College  in 
1904,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  cum  laude  (with  distinction). 
White  she  was  In  college  she  wrote 
"The  Story  of  My  Life,"  which  has 
been  translated  into  fifteen  languages. 

Since  then  she  has  written  three 
bcoks  and  has  devoted  herself  to  work 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  At  several 
meeting  in  their  behalf,  she  has  deliv- 
ered a  spolfen  address.  But  her  voice 
did  not  carry  far  then  and  it  was  al- 
ways necessary  for  some  one  to  re- 
pat  .what  she  said,  sentence  by 
sentence. 

During  the  past  year  she  has  taken 
another  step  forward  in  her  remark- 
able career.  Under  the  instruction  of 
Charleg  White,  a  teacher  of  singing  at 
the  New  England  Conservatorj^  of 
Music,  she  has  greatly  improved  her 
speaking  voice.  During  the  summer 
of  1912  she  spoke  before  a  convention 
,  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  at  ProA'ldence, 
R.  I.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
she   stood  alone   on  a  public   platform. 

A  few  months  later  she  addressed  an 
audience  of  physicians  at  the  Otologi- 
cal  Congrt^ss  held  in  Boston  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  SchooL  The  success 
of  these  experiments  has  encouraged 
her  to  appear  before  the  general  public. 

Many  people  say  they  do  not  know 
whom  they  admire  more.  Helen  Keller, 
or  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy.  We  be- 
llve  that  Mrs.  Macy's  account  of  Helen 
Keller's  education  Is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  lectures,  from  a  human  and 
scientific  point  of  view,  that  the  -pub- 
lic ha.«i  ever  had  opportunity  to  hear. 

Helen  Keller  has  overcome  so  many 
obstacles  in  her  career,  and  has  accom- 
plished so  many  wonderful  achieve- 
ments, that  her  at  last  having  learned 
to  speak  seems  but  a  natural  crowning 
for  her  years  of  labor.  This  has  been 
her  greatest  task,  however,  and  has 
been  onlv  the  result  of  years  of  un- 
paralleled patience  and  effort.  It  is 
said  by  distinguished  Aural  Surgeons 
to  be  the  greatest  Individual  achive- 
m«nt  In  the  whole  ftistpry  of  education. 


Being  able  to  give  voice  to  the 
thoughts  of  her  active  brain,  ■Helen 
Keller  brings  a  message  that  is  full 
of  a  sunshine  which  she  in  her  blind-| 
ness  sees  more  fully  '  than  do  those 
who  have  sight.  It  is  a  message  ad- 
dressed to  those  who,  having  eyes,  see 
not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not,  for  no. 
one  can  hear  Miss  Keller's  optimism 
and  cheerfulness  without  being  thank-' 
ful  for  what  are  deemed  to  be  ordinary 
faculties  of  life. 


EVENING   TKANSCKIPT. 
THUESDAY,   MAY    15,    1913 


SHUBERT    THEATRE 


V^ir  "MUCH  ADO  ABOUT 


99  TO-         ii 

~.'IGHT 


99 


LAST   TWO 


Curtain — Evening's   Promptly  at  8.     Matinees  at  2. 

ANNUAL,    SHAKESPEARE  FESTIVAL 

E.  H.  JULIA 


SOTHE 


MARLOWE 


BEGINNING  NEXT  MONDAY,  MAY  19 

MATINEES    SATUKDAVS    ONLY 
NEXT   WEEK — Mon.    and   Tues.    nights,    "Romeo     and     Juliet";     Wed..     "The     Merchant    of 

Venice";    Thurs.,     "Macbeth";    Fri.,    "Much  Ado  About  Nothing";  Sat.  Mat.,  "As  Ton  IJke 

It";   Sat.   night,    "Hamlet." 
THIRD  AND  FINAL  VVTEEK — Men.,    "Taming    of    the    Shrew":     Tues.,     "The    Merchant    Of 

Venice";    Wed.,    "Much    Ado    About   Nothing";     Thurs.,     "Macbeth";     Fri.,     "Romeo     and 

Juliet";     Sat.    mat.,    "Twelfth    Night";    Sat     night,    "Hamlet." 

PRICES:  50c,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.50,  and  $2.00  per#orI^nci=s 

SEATS  ON  SALE  FOR  ENTIRE    ENGAGEMENT 

ENflci^iNT  NEXT    IViONDAY    AFT.,    MAY 

THE   3URACLE   OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 


19  ^^ 


S.SO  I 


HELEN 

LL 

AND  HER  TEACHER,  MRS.  MAO   (Anne  M.  Sullivan) 

In   Their   Joint    Lecture.    Entitled, 

"THE  HEART  AND  THE  HAND 

Or,  the  Right  Use  of  the   Senses" 

Mra.   Macj'  will   first  speak    on    Miss   Keller's   Life;    t; 
Miss   Keller   will   deliver   the  lecture. 


The  BVIost 
Remarkable 

Lecture 
Ever  Given 

TICKETS 

25c 

TO 

$  1 .50 


"Bosfovu  Tr-a.x/eU^r- %~  He^^^-rvdl 


HELEN  KELLER  f^ 


Helen  Kelle»^'«>i>tnnrsm'"is  but  one  of 
the  many  things  to  mangel  at  in  this 
girl  who  has  had  so  many  barriers  be- 
tweeen  her  and  the  pleasures  of  the  nor- 
mal being.  Optimism  tvIU  be  the  key- 
note of  her  lecture  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre  on  next  Monday  afternoon,  May 
19,  as  It  has  been  the  keynote  of  her 
whole  life.  Miss  Keller  will  be  accom- 
panied by  her  lifelong  friend  and 
teacher,  Mrs.  John  Macy  (Miss  Anne 
Sullivan),  who  w^lll  prelude  Miss  Kel- 
ler's remarks  with  an  account  of  her 
remarkable  life  development — she  has 
been  with  Miss  Keller  ever  since  Helen 
was  7  years  old — telling  of  her  acquisi- 
tion of  speech,  her  preparation  for  and 
graduation  from  college,  and  her  con- 
QUest  over  seemingly  unconquerable 
Physical  difficulties  and  impossibilities. 
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S  H  U  B  ERT  UllAIEI 


SIATIXEES     SATUKDArS    ONLY 

Curtain,    iiive's    at    8:    Mats,    at   2. 
ANNUAL     SHAKESPEARE    FESTIVAJ. 

SOM'RN  -  MARLOWE 

THIS  *VEEK — Tonight,  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice";  Frl..  "Romeo  and  Juliet"; 
Sat.  Mat.,  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"; 
Sat.    Night,    "Hamlet." 

Prices:    50c.    75c,    $1.00,    $1.50    and    $2.00 
At    AH    Performances 

Seats     on     Sale     for     Entire     Engagement. 


Next   Monday 
Afternoon 


HELEN  KELLER 

And  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy  (Annie  M. 
Sullivan),  in  a  lecture  entitled  "The 
Heart  and  Hand;  or,  the  Right  Use  of 
the    Senses."      Seats    on    sale   Today. 


So    great    -was    the    interest    shown  "^  ; 
the  first  appearance  of  Helen  Keller  and  j 
her  ■  teacher,   Mrs.   Macy,    in  a   lecture   in  i 
this  city,  that  they  are  announced  to  re- 
peat   it   at    the    Shubert    Theatre   on    next  I 
Monday  afternoon,   May   19.      The   lecture  i 
is    one    of    the    most    remarkable    human  j 
chronicles     ever     told,     and     those     who ' 
heard    Miss    Keller    before    realized    that 
there    could    be    no    stronger    example    of 
optimism    and    courage    than    in   this    tri- 
umph    of     one    thrice-barred    from     the 
world. 
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HELEN  KELLER  SPEAKS.  ^  j 

-— —  <-.  j 

ntroduced  by  Mrs  Macy,  Her 
Teacher,  Remarkable  Woman  Ap- 
pears at  the  Shubert  Theatre. 

Helen  Keller,  accompanied  by  her 
;eacher,  Mrs  Macy,  appeared  at  the 
Shubert  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  be- 
fore an  audience  which  sat  in  admira- 
tion and  wonder  before  the  amazing  evi- 
iences  of  her  sensibility  of  perception 
and  of  her  advancing  powers  of  speech. 

Mrs  Macy  prefaced  Miss  Keller's  ap- 
pearance by  a  recital  of  the  stages  of 
progress  through  which  this  remark- 
able development  had  gone,  beginning 
with  her  journey  South  26  years  ago  to 
undertake  the  training  of  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  child,  whose  life  and 
intelligence  was  little  more  than  that 
of  a  healthy  young  animal. 

Mrs  Macy  told  of  the  first  impression 
which  she  was  able  to  make  upon  the 
mind  and  feeling  of  the  little  girl,  of 
the  appeal  of  the  box  of  candy  in  the 
trunk,  which  she  helped  her  to  un- 
pack, and  of  the  doll,  which  the  pupil 
soon  learned  to  associate  witl\  the 
name  spelled  out  upon  the  hand. 

From  this  beginning  Mrs  Macy  traced 
the  steps,  with  simplicity  and  with , 
charm  of  manner,  as  with  clearness  of 
speech,  through  Miss  Keller's  ad- 
vancement from  the  identifiication  of  i 
material  objects  to  the  understanding 
and  clasisiflcation  of  spiritual  Ideas, 
through  the  arduous  and  well-nigh  In- 
credible industry  and  perseverance 
that  traversed  in  four  years  a  course 
at  Radcliffe  College,  bringing  gradua- 
tion and  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


and  flrially  throug-h  the  period  of  vo- 
cal, development  with  Charles  A.  White, 
whicft^iadded  resonance  to  Miss  Keller's 
voice,  gave  her  greater  clearness  in 
enunciation  and  brought  to  her  the 
possibility  of  public  speech. 

Evidences  of  •  this  followed  in  the 
words  of  Miss  Keller  herself,  words 
spoken  by  a  j^oung  woman  whose  face 
was  radiant,  and  who  projected  in  her 
jijianner  the  joy  in  the  thought  of  good 
fellov/ship  and  commingled  effort  as  •■a, 
boon  to  the  individual  and  society.  She 
expressed  her  thoughts  v/ith  an  intelle- 
gibility,  and  even  with  a  sense  of  bal- 
ance and  rhythm  which  seemed  re- 
miarkable  to  those  who  listened. 

After  Mrs  Macy  had  invited  members 
jof  the  audience  to  ask  questions.  Miss 
Keller  demonstrated  her  marvelous  deli- 
cacy of  sensation  by  holding  her  fin- 
gers over  her  teacher's  lips  and  throat 
ajid  reojeating  after  her  instantly  the 
quesions  as  she  pronounced  them.  Miss 
Keller  caused  amusement  in  the  audi- 
ence by  some  of  her  answers.  Asked 
her  favorite  study  at  Radcliffe,  she  re- 
plied, "Philosoph.v,  literature,  econom- 
ics and  sociolo.s^^^"  To  Mrs  Macy's 
suggestion  of  English  composition,  she 
shook  her  head  with  playful  jest,  and 
said  it  was  "too  hard." 

She  showed  good  humored  indulgence 
to  the  somewhat  surprising  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  she  knew  the  man- 
ual alphabet,  answering  "I  should  say 
I  do.     It  is  my  mother's  tcnerue." 

There  was  an  audience  of  moderate 
size  that  showed  the  sincerity  of  its 
appreciation. 
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gjimim^^eleB   Keller   Mixing:  In. 

To  the'"^dilUt"'Uf"The  Courant:— 

A  criticism  of  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
published  by  "The  Courant"  and  re- 
published by  the  "New  Haven  Regis- 
ter", leads  me  to  reply  to  said  criti- 
cism. I  trust  that,  since  you  exercised 
your  right  to  comment  unfavorably  as 
to  her  views,  you  will  be  sufficiently 
fair-minded  to  publish  a  defense  of 
the   same. 

You  admit  Miss  Keller  "is  one  of  the 
noteworthy  incidents  of  our  time'.  I 
think  everyone  who  has  followed  her 
remarkable  career  will  agree  with  you 
in  this  Born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
she  has  developed  remarkable  powers 
of  penetration,  which,  coupled  with  a 
•sublime  sympathy  for  that  portion  of 
humanity  'which  suffers  through  what 
she  considers  an  unjust  system  of.  so- 
cietv  have  caused  her  to  place  herself 
on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing this  unjust  system.  She  knows 
there  is  but  one  remedy— Socialism— 
to  cure  the  cancer  which  is  slowly 
destroving  the  body  politic  and  so  has 
ardently  espoused  that  philosophy. 


Have  not  her  superior  mental  en- 
.dowments,  opportunities  for-  study. 
Veditation,  etc.,  led  her  to  a  correct 
diagno.sis  of  the  disease?  Is  her  remedy 
not  -worthy  of  consideration?  "She  has 
bden  cared  for  all  her  life.'"  True. 
ho-we.ver.  that  is  perhaps  the  very, 
cause  which  led  her  to  investigate  the! 
above  mentioned  philosophy  and  to  I 
accept  the  same.  She  knows  that  it 
advocates  caring  for  all  unfortunates. 
She  knows  there  are  thousands  afRicted 
as-  she  is  who  never  had  her  chance. 
She  simply  wishes  to  give  to  all  tli.e 
same  opportunities  she  had.  She  knows, 
and  you  know  all  do  not  get  them.  Nor 
will  they  while  we  live  under  a  system 
■^^'iiirh  breeds  greed  and  "everyone  for 
hin^self"    ideas. 

"if  left  to  liersclf  loinorrow,  she 
would  be  absolutely  helpless."'  True 
again,  hut,  if  the  greatest'  and  mos] 
resourceful  person  wiio  ever  lived  was 
ileft  entirely  to  himself,  , or.  as  the  cas« 
might  be,  herself,  , I  caiinol  coviceiV'C 
that  as  an  enviable  existence.  We  need 
one  another..  We  cannot,  none  of  usj 
exist  without  society.  The  man  whc 
has  long  been  fortunate  enough  ,  to 
gain  access  to  an  island  after  being 
shipwrecked  could  never  have  done  it 
but  for  the  ones  who  built  the  small 
boat  on  which  he  escaped,  or  in  the 
case  of  swimming  ashore,  taut  for  thej 
ones  who  raised  the  food  which  he  had 
eaten    to    give   him    the    strength. 

Miss  Keller,  to  my  mind,  instead  ol 
being  ungrateful,  is  so  grateful  shd 
wishe^  to  have  a  system  of  society  in 
which  all  suffering  sliall  be/  reduced 
to  a  minimum.   ..     , 

Are  you   opposed    to   that? 
Very  truly, 

T.   A.    Ryan. 
Derby,   Conn.,   May  13,   1913. 

"The  Courant"  has  nothing  .to  take 
back  in  regard  to  its  editorial  article 
about  Misa  Keller.  She  is. noteworthy 
but  also  to  be  profoundly  pitied.  Who 
in  all  the  world  would  change  places 
with  her?  A  person  so  situated  is  the 
last  to  give  advice.  She  has  had  no 
jxpenence  of  life,  and,  but  for  Henry 
Ef.  Rogers  and  others  of  charitable 
lisposition  would  today  be  as  shut  out 
>f  affairs  as  if  she  had  never  been 
3orn.  They  made  the  money  thati 
Ttiade  her  education  possible,  and  only 
;hen  was  it  possible  through  the  al- 
most unexampled  self-sacrifice  and 
patience  of  her  indefatigable  instruc- 
tor. In  socialism,  where  each  helps 
and  everybody  does  something,  where 
would  she  come  in?  Her  unfortunate 
publicity  savors  either  of  the  press 
agent  or  of  personal  conceit. 


HELEN  KELLER  SPEAKS  PUBLICLY 

Girl,  Born  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Enter- 
tains Audience  at  Shubert  Theatre 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  born  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  gave  a  brief  talk  at  the  Shubert  The- 
atre yesterday  afternoon  and  interested  a 
large  audience.  She  was  accompanied  by 
her  teacher,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Macy,  who  inter- 
preted by  touch  some  of  the  questions  which 
were  put  to  Miss  Keller  by  persons  present. 

Mrs.  Macy  first  explained  her  method  of 
training  Miss  Keller  from  the  time  the  lat- 
ter was  a  little  girl  twenty-six  years  ago. 
She  traced  the  blind  girl's  advancement 
from  the  identification  of  material  objects 
l:o  the  understanding  of  spiritual  ideas, 
through  her  four  years  at  Radcliffe  College 
and  finally  her  vocal  development  with 
Charles  A.  White  which  brought  clearer 
enunciation  and  the  possibility  of  public 
speech.  Miss  Keller  told  the  audience  that 
at  college  she  studied  philosophy,  literature, 
economics  and  sociology ;  and  Mrs.  Macy 
added  that  Professor  Charles  T.  Copeland, 
Miss  Keller's  in^ructor  in  literature,  had 
taught  her  by  first  educating  her  to  study 
her  emotions.  Aside  from  this  education 
Mrs.  Macy  said  that  she  considered  Miss 
Keller's  time   at  Radcliffe  wasted. 


Helen  Keller  Has  Boat  Ride 

Helen  Keller,  tlie  blind  woman,  while 
in  Public  Garden  this  morning  was  taken 
in  a  rowboat  and  enjoyed  a  trip  around 
the  ipond.  She  was  accompanied  by  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Macy,  her  companions 
and  a  fourth  person. 


lBosto->^.  THx^uss.,    He.-raAj^_^ 

IffijHJUKELLER  AT  f^ 

SHUBERT  THEATRE 

Miss  Helen  Keller  gave  an  address 
at  the  Shubert  Theatre  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. She  was  preceded  by  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Macy  (Anne  M.  Sullivan) 
who  spoke  on  Miss  Keller's  life.  There 
was  an  interested  and  appreciative  au- 
dience. 

Mrs.  Macy  began  her  teaching  of  Miss 
Keller,  when  the  latter  was  six  years 
old.  She  commenced  to  awaken  the 
child's  mental  life  by  spelling  over  to 
the  child  .such  simple  words  as  dog, 
cake,  doll,  at  the  same  time  pointing 
to  the  object.  The  little  girl  learned 
quickly,  and  in  25  days  she  recognized 
21  words  and  the  corresponding  ob- 
jects they  denoted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Macy's  talk 
Miss  Keller  herself  spoke  briefly  of  her 
own  experiences  while  she  exliorted 
those  in  the  audience  to  make  the  best 
use  of  their  powers  of  sight,  hearing; 
and  speech.  I 


TlexJ    \jor  K  >  '  •  .  M".  1  0.v»Ae.Trvc5L.-w-. 


IIelfiftJCglkx.to  Try 
>^Owii  Cure  on  Prince 

Summoned  in   Haste  to  Royal  Palace 

to  Treat  Alfonso's   Son. 
Special  Cable  to  New  York  American. 

London,  May  20. — According  to  let- 
ters from  Madrid,  there  is  only  the 
frailest  hope  that  Prince  Jamie,  King 
Alfonso's  five-year-old  son.  ever  can 
be  cured  of  his  deafness  and  dumbness. 

Helen  Keller  has  been-  summoned 
by  the  Queen  to  proceed  in  all  haste 
to  the  royal  palace,  every  specialist  j 
of  note  in  Europe  having  failed  to 
help   the  child. 

The  wonderful  -  .nerican  deaf  mut> 
will  give  the  tiny  prince  the  coursi 
of  treatment  which  has  been  so  sue, 
cessful  in   her   own  case. 


l^osfo-ny  .  y 
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AsR  Helen  Keller  ^ 
Hurry  tdlfid  Deaf 
Spa  ?!sh  Prince 

LOMjOX.  .May  :.•  J. —According  to  -let- 
ters from  Madrid  there  is  only  tlae  frailest 
hope  that  Priuce  Jamie,  King  Alfonso's 
nTTr'.veai'-(*ld  sou,  can  be  cured,  of  his 
deafness. 

Helen  Keller  lias  beeu  cuuimoned  oy 
tbe  Queen  to  proceed  in  all  haste  lo  he 
royal  palace,  orery  specialist  of  not  in 
Europe  having  failed  to  help  the  child. 

The  wonderful  Americi;|i  deaf  mute  will 
(give  ;he  tiny  prince  the  course  of  treat- 
ment which  has  been  so  successful  ia 
her  own  case. 


Ever  hear  Helen  Keller  talk?  It  is 
the  greatest  achievement  of  the  age, 
the  Panama  canal  not  excepted.  Mies 
Keller,  as  everyone  knows,  has  been 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  ever  since  she 
was  a  baby.  But  she  is  no  longer 
dumb— a  fact  evidenced  by  the  posters 
announcing  a  "Helen  Keller  lecture." 
She  speaks  in  something  of  a  mono- 
tone, and  occasionally  her  tones  get 
either  too  "chesty"  or  too  "heady." 
Whenever  her  voice  drops  down  into 
her  chest,  her  teacher  will  touch  her 
chest  gently,  and  by  the  touch  Miss 
Keller  knows  that  she  Is  vocalizing  too 
deeply.  She  raises  .  her  tone  and  con- 
tinues without  pause.  "Whenever  she 
uses  her  head  tones,  likewise,  Mrs. 
Macy  will  touch  her  on  the  cheek  and 
immediately  Miss  Keller  lowers  her 
tone.  It  is  inspiring  to  hear  her  laugh, 
especially  when  she  thinks  she  is  un- 
observed. Recently,  when  she  was  a 
guest  of  George  Noyes,  the  artist,  she 
was  reading  a  story  in  the  raised  print, 
and  she  laughed  at  intervals  over  some 
humerous  line  just  as  buoyantly  as  any 
chlfd  would.  Miss  Keller  is  earning 
her  own  living  now  by  writing  and 
lecturing.     ■  •     -    ■_■      -,  ■.-,<:-   ^^  .  .   ._^^.. 
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"BosITotvt    'yVL3L.i>S,^   Jo-u^r-rua,l- 

Ask  Helen  Keller  J\    | 

Hurry  to  Aid  Deal  ; 

Spa  dsh  Prince 


LOi\DO^.  Xlyy  21 .  — Arcorciiug  \u  .et 
ters  from  Madrid  there  is  only  tbe  iriiiies! 
hope  tliat  Prince  -TaTiiie,  King  AKou.so's 
five-year-old  sou,  can  be  cured  of  bis 
deafness. 

Helen  Keller  luts  Lieeii  cummoned  iiy 
tlie  Queen  to  proceed  in  ;fll  baste  to  ':be 
royal  palace,  every  specJalist  of  not  iu 
Europe  liaving  failed  (o  bclp  the  child. 

The  wouderful  Americ;i|i  deal"  mute  will 
give  the  tiny  prince  the  course  of  treat- 
ment which  has  been  so  succss.-^ful  iu 
her  own  case. 


Bd_p'"-  .  'vvg;lPo5r. 


TO  HONOR 


Panama=P|cific  Managers  Will 
Ask  Her  to  Take  Charge  of  Part 
of  Bay  State  Building  at  Ex= 
position 

Miss.  Helen  Keller  is  to  be  invited 
by  the  Board  of  Panama-Paciflc  Man- 
agers to  take  charge  of  one  section  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  building  at 
the  exposition  In  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  of  I 
the  most  prominent  of  the  State  ex-  ; 
hibits  should  be  that  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  blind.  It  has  been  point-  ■ 
ed  out  that  Massachusetts  leads  the ' 
world  in  giving  instruction  to  the  blind  ' 
and  was  the  first  to  establish  such  In- 
struction. 

There  is  still  a  fight  in  the  Legisla-  j 
ture  over  the  appropriation  for  the  ex-  j 
position.  The  sum  of  $250,000  has  been  j 
recommended  by  the  ways  and  means  i 
committee,  and  the  matter  has  been 
postponed  until  Monday,  when  itj 
comes  up   in   the  House. 
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HELEN  KELL 


State      Panama-Pacific      Board 

Plans  Impressive  Feature  at 

Canal  Exposition. 


DEPENDS   ON    PENDING   BILL 


Measure  Authorizing  $250,000  to 

Represent  State — Will  Be 

ISpread  Over  3  Years. 


oJ 


Maasachasetts  tfIII  hav«  the  most  im- 
presslye  representation  of  any  State  in 
the  Union  at  the  great  Panama- Paclflc 
Exposition  to  be  held  In  San  Francisco 
in  1915,  if  the  Legislature  permits  the 
State  Board  of  Panama-Paciflc  Exposi- 
tion Managers  to  carry  out  certain  plans. 
plans. 

As  a  striking  feaiitre,  the  Board  of 
Managers  is  making  arrangements  for  an 
exhibit  of  the  Massachiwetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  to  be  iu  charge  of  Helen 
Keller,  wSo^has  astounded  the  entire 
world  with  her  remarkable  achievements. 
This  Information  is  given  in  a  state- 
ment Issued  by  Exposition  Managers, 
which  reads : 

What  Managers  Say. 
The  Board  of  Panama-Pacific 
j  Managers  will  probably  ask  Miss 
i  Helen  Keller  to  take  charge  of  one 
'  section  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
i  building  at  the  exposition  in  San 
1    Francisco  in  1915. 


A.  number  of  prominent  Massaclin-  1 
setts  women  have  suggested  to  the  | 
board  that  one  of  the  best  and  most  j 
prominent  of  the  State  exhibits  i 
should  be  that  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  1 

The  women  have  pointed  out  to  ^ 
the  board  that  Massachusetts  was 
the  first  State  in  the  country  to  es- 
tablish schools  for  the  blind,  that 
it  now  leads  the  world  in  methods 
of  instructing  the  blind  and  that  it 
would  be  a  real  world  boon  to  have 
demonstrations  at  the  exposition 
with  lectures  and  talks  by  Helen 
Keller. 

James    P.    Munroe,      chairman    of    the  i 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  is  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  the  proposed  exhibit. 

All  the  plans  of  the  Exposition  Mana- 
gers for  Massachusetts  depend  upon  the 
Itassage' of  "a.- bill,  now  pending,  authoriz- 
ing au  appropriation  of  $250,000,  the 
appropriation  to  be  taken  from  the  tax 
levj-   for  three  years. 

A  letter   of   Chairman   Munroe,    outlin- 

some  of  the  plans  of  the  commission 

tor  an  exhibit  at  the  Exposition,  follows: 

Munroe's  Letter- 
In  answer  to  your  letter  of  April 
5,  Inviting  this  board  to  take  part 
in  the  Massachusetts  exhibit  at  the 
Panama-Paciflc  Exposition  in  1915, 
I  am  authorized  to  reply  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  join  in  this  plan,  and 
if  you  can  provide  us  with)  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,500,  we  can  fur- 
nish a  room  at  the  Exposition  some- 
what as  follows: 

Walls  covered  with  hand-woven 
coverings  such  as  (blind  weavers 
wade  for  the  Kimball  Art  Gallery ; 
floors  covered  with  three  or  four 
types  of  rugs  made  by  the  blind; 
furniture  of  cabinet  and  basket 
work  by  the  blind;  a  couch  with 
mattress,  made  by  blind;  couch 
cover,  window  hangers,  etc.,  woven 
on  hand  looms  by  blind  women 
weavers;  a  closet  stored  with  clean- 
ing supplies,  made  by  the  blind;  • 
mops,  brooms,  pail-rest,  scrub-cloths, 
etc. 

Phiotographs,    showing   the   Massa- 
chusetts   resiources    for   the   blind    m 
full;    the    Boston    Nursery    for    Blind 
-    Babies ;      the      Perkins      Institution, 


etc.,    as    well    as    blind    workers    at 
Tarious    industrial    processes,    would 
give    agreeable    variety    to    the    fur- 
nishing   of   the    room,    as    a    special 
exhibit    covering    safety    devices    for 
protection    of    eyesight    and    preven- 
tion of  blindness  from  disease  would 
give    an   added   value    to  the   educa- 
tional force  of  the  exhibit. 
The    appropriation    for    the    State    ex- 
hibit  has   been   urged    upon   the   Legisla- 
ture  by    Governor    Foss,    Mayor    Fitzger- 
ald, Charles  S.  Hamlin  and  other  leaders 
In    the    public    and    business    life    of    the 
State. 

The  Massachusetts  board  of  managers 
consists  of  Peter  E.  Corr,  chairman,  Al- 
exander Sedgwick,  George  F.  Meade, 
Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  and  Mrs. 
Ctarles  S  .HamlU 
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WORK  Of  THE  BLIWD. 

[Hefen  KeMer  Wf:i  Probably  Be  Asked 

to  Take  Charge  of  That  Section  of 

State's  Exhibit  at  San   Francisco. 

The  Board  of  Panama-Pacific  Man- 
.  agers  will  probably  ask  Helen  Keller 
to  take  charge  of  one  section  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Building  at  the  ex- 
position In  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

A  number  of  prominent  Massachusetts 
women  have  suggested  to  the  hoard 
that  one  of  the  best  and  most  promi- 
nent of  the  State  exhibits  should  be 
!  that  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

The  women  have  pointed  out  to  the 
board  that  Massachusetts  was  the  first 
State  In  the  countrj^  to  establish  schools 
for  the  blind;  that  it  now  leads  the 
world  in  methods  of  instructing  the 
blind,  and  that  It  would  be  a  real  world 
i  boon  to  have  demonstrations  at  the 
exposition  with  lectures  and  talks  by 
Helen  Keller. 

The  following  letter  from  "he  chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  C'  tnmlssion 
for  the  Blind  shows  with  wh?  t.  interest 
the  Invitation  of  the  Board  ot  Panama- 
Pacific  Managers  -  to  particip?  3  in  the 
exposition  has  been  received  --y  blind 
students: 

"In  answer  to  your  1g  ter  3i  ^Lprll  5, 
inviting  this  board  to  ^  e  pa.  In  the 
Massachusetts  exhibit  at  he  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  1915,  »  am  •'uthor- 
Ized  to  reply  that  we'shaH  be  g  ad  to 
join  in  this  plan,  and  if  you  -an  provide- 


US  with  an  appropriation  of  S2ii.>0  we 
can  furnish  a  room  at  the  exposition 
somewhat  as  follows :  Walls  covered 
with  hand-woven  coverings;  floors  cov- 
ered with  three  or.  four  types  of  rugs 
made  by  the  blind;  furniture  of  cabinet 
and  baskfet  work  by  the  blind;  a  couch 
with  mattress,  made  by  blind;  couch 
cover,  window  hangers,  etc,  woven  on 
hand  looms  by  blind  women  weavers;  a 
closet  stored  with  cleaning  supplies 
made  by  the  blind;  mops,  brooms,  pail- 
rest,  scrubcloths,  etc,  etc.  There  are 
blind  workers  in  Massachusetts,  work- 
ing both  in  shops  and  in  their  homes, 
who  are  well  prepared  to  do  these! 
tilings  and  do  them  well.  They  would; 
enter  with  delight  into  a  plan  for  shar- 
ing in  preparations  for  the  Massachu- 
setts exhibit  at  thei  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. Careful  plans  can  be  made  for 
harmonious  results  in  color  and  design. 

"Photographs,  thowinar  the  Massa- 
chusetts resources  for  the  blind  in  full; 
the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies, 
the  Perkins  Institution,  etc,  as  well  as 
blind  workers  at  various  industrial 
processes,  would  give  agreeable  varitjty 
to  the  furnishing  of  the  room,  am  a 
special  exhibit  covering  safety  devices 
for  protection  of  eyesight  and  preven- 
tion of  blindness  from  disease  would 
give  an  added  value"  to  the  educational 
force  of  the  exhibit.  I  am  sure  that 
we  could  count  upon  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
this   matter. 

"Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  would 
of  course,  provide  for  rather  a  small 
room.  Possibly  some  of  the  furnishings 
would  still  be  in  a  salable  condition  at 
the  close  of  the  exposition,  in  which 
case  there  might  be  some  return  upon 
the  original  investment.  Very  truly 
yours, 

James    P.    Munroe,    ciiairman." 


^ 


According  to  tlie  plans  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  exposition  managers  Miss  Helen 
K^gj^er  will  probably  be  asked  to  Iffltftj 
charge  of  a  section  of  the  Massachusetts 
exhibit  at  San  Francisco  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  blind. 
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Helen  Keller  (top)  Don  Jaime  (lower 
left)  and  Crown  Prince  Alphonae. 


/ 


\^y  Trea 
Deaf  Prince 

FHftniiJgiftBii  tt'TT*  been  summoned 
by  the  queen  oi  Spain  to  proceed  in 
all  haste  to  the  royal  palace,  every 
specialist  ot"  note  in  Europe  having 
failed  to  help  her  deaf  child,  Don 
Jaime.  The  wondei^ul  American 
deaf  mute  will  give  the  tiny  prince, 
who  is  five  years  old,  the  course  of 
treatment  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  hac  own  case. 


Uiw-y-uv^^,    Yv^^a^SS,,     J  g^le^-Y-a.-^'-w  > 
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Helen   Keller  in   1915 

It  is  ppe*»W8f**^6at  Helen  Keller 
will  be  asked  to  take  charge  of  the 
blind  exhibit  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  Building  at  the  exposition  in 
San  Francisco  in  1915.  A  number 
of  prominent  Massachusetts  women 
have  suggested  that  one  of  the  best 
exhibits  of  the  State  should  be  that 
of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  Mas- 
sachusetts was  the  first  State  to 
establish  schools  for  the  blind  and 
that  it  now  leads  the  world  in  methods 
of  instructing    the    blind. 

To  have  Miss  Keller,  there,  to  give 
lectures  and  talks  would  be  ideal. 
An  extract  from  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  shows  with  what  interest 
the  blind  students  have  received  the 
invitation  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
position : 

"Walls  covered  with  hand-woven 
coverings;  floors  covered  ,  with  three 
or  four  types  of  rugs  made  by  the 
blind;  furniture  of  cabinet  and  basket 
work  by  the  blind,  a  couch  with 
mattress,  made  by  blind;  couch 
cover,  window  hangers,  etc.,  woven 
on  hand  looms  by  blind  women 
weavers;  a  closet  strored  with  cleaning 
supplies  made  by  the  blind;  mops, 
brooms,  pailrest,  scrubcloths,  etc., 
etc.       There    are    blind    workers    in 


Massachusetts  working  both  In  shops 
and  in  their  homes,  who  are  well 
prepared  to  do  these  things  and 
do  them  well.  They  would  enter 
with  delight  into  a  plan  for  sharing 
in  preparations  for  the  Massachusetts 
exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. Careful  plans  can  be  made 
for  harmonious  results  in  color  and 
design. 

"Photographs,  showing  the  Mas- 
sachusetts resources  for  the  blin^ 
in  full;  the  Boston  Nursery  foi 
Blind  Babies,  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, etc.,  as  well  as  blind  workers 
at  various  Industrial  processes,  would 
give  agreeable  variety  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  room,  as  a  special 
exhibit  covering  safety  devices  for 
protection  of  eyesight  and  prevention 
of  blindness  from  disease  woud  give 
an  added  value  to  the  educational 
force  of  the  exhibit." 
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TAUNTON  WOMAN'S  CLUB        ^ 

TO  HEAE  MISS  KELLAR 

The  Tauniton  W'am.an's  CIuTj  ha©  , 
been  most  fortunate  in  securing  for  1 
Its  prograan  for  the  year  1913-1914 
Miss  He]fia„.K4itr.        Un.d'er  the  in- 
struction  of  Charleis   White   of      the 
^€iw  En^i'and  Conservatory  of  Music 
Miss  Kellar   has  so      imiproved      her 
"ro'ice  that  sh©  may  now  be  disitimctly^ 
aeard  and  underisitood.     Her  first  ap-, 
oeanauce  alone  on  a  public  pLatfoTm- 
was   in    the  aaimmer   of    1912    -when.. 
4he  appeared  before  a  convention  of. 
■eacftiers  of  th   deaf  in     Providence, 
'since  then  ehe  has  srpoiken  at  the  Har- 
/ard  Medical,  Otological  Congress  in 
Boston  and  in  many  large  cities,  al- 
ways fining  the  hall  -with  an  initerest- 
3d  audience.     Dr.  James  Kerr  Love, 
iural  surgeon  to  ^la^f  w J^oyal  In- 
armary,  says:  "I  consider  Helen  Kel- 
lar's  acquisition  of  speech  the  great- 
eS  individual   achievement     in     the 
whole- history  of  education. 


jAJa.iTe.-r  too  ,  Tt<  M  M    "We-uos 


PRE^Y  NEAR  EVERYTHING 

Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and 
blin^,^irl,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
ifRe  day.  Originally  she  was  also 
'dumb;  but  she  has  been  taught  to i 
talk,  and  this  gives  opportunity  for  i 
her  remarkable  intelligence  to  find 
expresison.  "Little  Stories  of  tl.e 
iTown"  in  the  Boston  Journal  talks 
in  an  interesting  way  about  the 
young  lady:  "Ever  hear  Helen 
Keller  talk?  It  is  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  age,  the  Panama 
canal  not  excepted.  Miss  Keller,  as 
everyone  knows,  has  been  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  every  since  she  was 
a  baby.  But  she  is  no  longer  dumb 
— ^'  fact  evidenced  by  the  posters 
ahnouncing  a  'ti^  n  Keller  lecture.' 
She  speaks  in  something  of  a  mono- 
tone, and  occass'  nally  her  tones  get 
jjither  too  'chesty'  or  too  'heady.' 
Whenever  her  voice  drops  down  into 
jier  chest,  her  teacher  will  touch  her 
chest  gently,  and  by  the  touch  Miss 
Keller  knows  that  she  is  vocalizing 
|oo  deeply.  She  raises  her  tone  and 
lontinues  with  i^ause.  Whenever 
^le  uses  her  head  tones,  likewise, 
ilrs.  Macy  will  touch  her  on  the 
(|beek  and  immediately  Miss  Keller 
4owers  her  tone.  It  is  inspiring  to 
1%ar  her  laugh,  especially  when  she 
thinks  she  is  unobserv^ed.  Recently, 
when  she  was  a  guest  of  George 
Noyes,  the  artist,  she  was  reading  a 
story  in  the  raised  print,  and  she 
laughed  at  intervals  over  some 
humorous  line  just  as  buoyantly  as 
any  child  would.  Miss  Keller  is 
earning  her  own  living  now  by 
--•'•iting  and  lecturing. " 


^^  •wv^  ,   TWa-SS.^    -J^^Le^qi^'rgL- 
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A  strange, and  pathetic  IncideBfc  in 
the  life  of  Helen  Keller  Is  her  Summer 
trip  to  Madrid,  wJiere,  at  the  earnest 
pleading  of  Queen  Ena,  whose  great- 
est sorrow  is  the  total  deafness  and 
dumbness  of  Prince  Jaime,  her  five- 
year-old  son,  she  will  endeavor  to 
bring  light  into  the  mind  of  the  little 
fellow  and  teach  him  something  of 
the  great  lesson  that  she  has  learned. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  old  saying,  "the 
blind  leading  the  blind,"  but  in  this 
case  there  will  be  no  disaster,  for 
there  is  no  more  capable  or  efficient 
teacher  in  the  world  today  than  Helen 
Keller,  not  only  d^^t^d  dumb,  but 
blind.  The  pi*ince  hais  been  treated 
by  every  eye  specialist  of  note  in  the 
known  world,  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
and  Miss  Keller  will,  in  the  same 
fashion  that  she  taught  herself  years 
ago,  make  the  first  advance  toward 
an  education  for  the  child. 


BoS'CoYU,   ">VtS.SS.,   (X 
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Xew  details  of  the  visit  Helen  Keller 
the  blmcl  marvel,  is  soon  to  pay  the  roya 
family  of  Spain,  have  been  received  :r 
Boston,  and  show  her  aid  has  been  en- 
listed not  only  for  Don  Jaime,  the  socont? 


child  of  King  Alfonso,  but  for  the  youiig- 
est  child,.  Infanta  ^^^arie  Christina,  whc 
is  eighteen  months  old. 

Both  are  practically  deaf  and  dumh, 
and  Miss  Keller  has  been  asked  to  ad' 
vance  the  date  of  her  journey  to  Spain. 

Queen  Victoria  Eugenie  and  King  Al- 
fonso with  suite  are  now  at  La  Granja, 
f«rty  miles  from  Madrid,  where  the  stork 
is  expected  shortly   for   the   fifth  time. 

After  the  stork  visits  La  Granja  thei 
court  will  go  to  Santander,  in  the  faf 
north  of  Spain,  to  dedicate  the  new 
palace,  La  Madalena,  after  which  the 
court  will  establish  itself  in  San  Sebas- 
tian, the  Summer  capital,  to  remain  until 
the  end  of  July. 

Don  Jaime  is  a  sturdy  little  fellow, 
dark,  good  looking,  exceedingly  bright 
and  popular  with  alL  Deep  commisera- 
tion Is  displayed  and  hopes  are  expressed 
that  he  may  gain  the  powers  of  hearing 
and  speech. 


( 


TTl:.j^i2.N    KELLER,    Bay    State    girl    who    will    help    son 
X  X  '^•uicHiKii "idaughter  of  Spanish  King  in  afflictions  like  her| 
^own.       Photograph  shows  her  reading  speech  of  Mrs.  John 
Macy  (a'L  left)  her  instructor. 
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TO  TEACH  A  PRINCE. 

Helen  Keller  Secured  by| 
King  and  Queen  of  Spam.  ' 

American  Woman  Expected  Soon  at 
the  Palace  in  Santander. 


•e^. 


MADRID,  June  5— To  await  an  Inter- 
esting domestic  event  in  the  roj'al  fam- 
ily, the  Spanish  court  will  go  tomorrow 

„to  La  Granja,  40  miles  from  here.  The 
palace  there  is  situated  in  magnificent 
grounds,    4000   feet   above   sea   level. 

Queen  Victoria  Eugenie,  who  married 
King  Alfonso  May  31,  1906,  is  the  mother 
of  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
eldest,  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  was 
5  years  old  May  10.  The  second  child, 
poor  deaf  and  dumb  Don  Jaime,  will  be 
5  in  about  a  fortnight.     Infanta  Beatrice, 

!  the   next,    will   be   4    on   June   22.     The 

I  youngest,    Infanta    Maria   Christina,    is 

!  18  months  old. 

'  Although  no  ofticial  communication  is 
obtainable  of  the  persistent  report  that 
the  royal  family  is  in  communication 
with  Helen  Keller,  trying  to  induce  her 
to  undertalie  to  teach  Don  Jaime  to 
talk,  it  was  learned  today  to  be  true  and 

,  that   her   services   are   needed  also   for 
baby  Maria. 
After  the  stork  visits  La  Granja  the 

I  court  will  go  to   Santander,   in  the  far 

Inorth    of    Spain,    to    dedicate    the    new 

;T?aIace,  La  Madalena,  after  which  the 
court  will  establish  itself  in  San  Se- 
bastian, the  Summer  capital,  to  remain 
Until  the  end  of  July.  Helen  Keller  is 
expected  to  join  the  royal  family  at  San 

1  Sebastian. 

Don   Jaime   is   a   sturdy  little  fellow, 

(Very  dark,  good  looking,  exceedingly 
bright  and  popular  with  all  the  palace 

'entourage  and  with  the  people.    "When- 

jever  he  is  seen  in  public  the  utmost 
commiseration   is   openly   displayed   and 

I  the   warmest  hopes   are   expressed  that 

I  he  may  yet  gain  the  powers  of  hearing 
and  speech. 

!        (Copyright,  1913,  by  New  Tork  World.) 
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New  details  of  tlip  visit  Helen  Keiler, 
the  blind  marvel,  is  soon  to  pay  the  roj-al 
family  of  Spaiu,  have  beco  received  in 
Boston,  and  show  her  aid  has  been  en- 
listed not  only  for  Don  Jaime,  the  second 
child  of  Kills;  Alfonso,  but  for  the  youiig- 
(est  child.  lufaufa  ]\Iarie  Christina,  who 
is  eighteen  month.s  old. 

Both  are  praeticaiij'  de;if  yud  dumb, 
and  Miss  Keller  has  been  a.^ked  io  ad- 
vance the  date- of  her  journey   to   Spain. 

Queen  Victoria  Eugenie  and  King  Al- 
fonso with-  suite  are  now  at  La  Granjn, 
forty  miles  from,  Madrid,  where  the  stork 
is   expected   shortly    for   the    fifth   time. 

After  the  storli  visits  La  Granja  the 
court  will  go  to  Santander,  in  the  tar 
north  of  Spain,  to  dedicate  the  new 
palace,  La  Madalena,"  after  whicli  •  ihe 
court  will  establish  itself  in  San  Sebas- 
I  tian.  the  Summer  capital,  to  remain  until 
the  end  of  July. 

Don  Jaime  is  a  sturdy  little  fello'.v, 
dark,  good  looking,  exceedingly  bright 
■and  popular  witlr  all.  Deep  commisera- 
tion is  displayed  and  hopes  are  expressed 
that  he  may  gain  the  powers  of  hearing 
and  speech. 
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[HELEN    KELLER    COMING 

Brockton     College     Club     Announces 
Lecture  Oct  14. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  renowned 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  woman,  whose 
accomplishments  along  educational 
lines  have  brought  her  world-wide  at- 
tention, w^ill  be  presented  in  this  city 
Tuesday,  Oct.  14,  by  the  Brockton  Col- 
lege club.  The  Brockton  engagement 
is  one  of  the  first  in  the  extended  tour 
which  Miss  Keller  has  planned  for 
the  coming  season,  in  which  she  will 
deliver  her  famous  lecture,  "The  Heart 
and  the  Hand." 

The  achievement  in  giving  this  lec- 
ture is  considered  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  single  accomplishments  in 
the  history  of  education.  Miss  Keller 
will  be  accompanied  to  this  city  by 
her  teacher. 

It  seems  particularly  appropriate  to 
present  Miss  Keller,  an  example  of 
unlimited  patience  against  almost  im- 
possible odds,  as  the  proceeds  from 
this  event  of  the  College  club  will  be 
used  towards  the  annual  scholarship 
fund  for  some  deserving  girl  in  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Brockton  high 
school. 

The  committee  of  which  the  club , 
president,  Miss  Bertha  M.  Loheed,  is 
chairman,  will  be  ready  to  announce 
on  class  day  the  winner  of  the  1913 
scholarship.  This  will  be  the  third 
award  since  the  organization  of  the 
club.  The  first  in  1911  was  won  by 
Grace  Winship  Studley.  The  second, 
1912,  was  won  by  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
Hodgkins. 
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[eien  Keller  Ready  to 

Teach  Don  Jaime  of  Spai 
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CO^vmOHT    THOMPSON,   N8W    VO«H. 

HELEN  ,  KELLER. 


petition  of  the  report  that  Helen  Kell^er  will  be  called  to  Spain  to  teach  Don 
Jaime,  the  second  child  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  brings  the  added  rumor 
that  she  may  be  called  upon  also  to  teach  the  j'oungest  child,  Infanta  Maria 
Christine,  18  months  old,  who  is  reported  to  be  deficient.  Don  Jaime,  deaf  and 
dumb,  is  Ave  years  old.  Miss  Keller's  full  name  is  Helen  Adams  Keller,  and 
through- her  mother,  Kate  Adams  Keller,  she  is  related  to  the  Adams  and 
Everett  families  of  New  England.  S  he  was  born  in  ISSO  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 
She  was  not  born  deaf,  dumb  and  bl  ind,  as  has  been  asserted,  but  was  af- 
flicted at  the  age  of  19  months  as  the  result  of  an  illness.  Her  education  began 
in  1887  under  Miss  Anne  Mansfield  Sul  Hvan,  who  is  now  Mrs.  John  A.  Macy. 
Miss   Keller   was    graduated   from    Radclifje  in  1904. 


The    College    Club   of   Brockton     is 
planning  in   event  for  the   early   fall 
which  will    interest   every    citizen    of 
Brockton,  when  they  will  bring  to  this 
city    Miss    Helen    Keller,    the    world- 
famed  young  woman  totally  blind  and 
formerly  dumb,  who  will  give~-ar'le(?t- J 
ure  in  the  High  school  assembly  hall.j 
■for    the    benefit    of    the    scholarship,! 
fund  of  the  club.     The  young  woman! 
is  the  first  person  in  the  world  who 
has  been  made'  to  speak  after  being 
dumb    for   years.      She    will    take   for 
her    subject,    "The    Heart    and      the 
Hand,"    or'i: "The    Right    Use    of      the; 
Senses."    She  will  be  accompanied  by- 
her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macey.     The  event ; 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, Oct.  14.     Miss  Keller  will  begin 
a    lecture    tour    in    the    fall   and    will 
visit    all    the    large   cities.      Brockton 
will  be  among  the  first  places  visit- 
ed. 

The  members  of  the  club  were  en-j 
tertained  this  afternoon  as  guests  of ' 
the  Abington  members  at  an  outing  atj 
Island    Grove,    Abington.      About      40  I 
members       attended.      ^Refreshments 
were    served.      In    case'    of      stormy 
weather  plans  had  been  made  to  hold 
the  outing  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Percy 
Arnold  in  North  Abington. 
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Miss  Helen  Keller  may  be  going  to 
Spain  to  teach"  the  Prince,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  Spaniards  do  not  know 
that  she  is  a  real  out  and  out  Socialist 
or  they  never  would  have  asked  her. 
They  have  troubles  enough  as  it  is. 


Miss  Keller  Not    4^ 
to  Teach  Royalty 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  tbe  marvelous  blind 
woman,  today  anuoiinced  that  slie  "will, 
next  Winter  undertake  an  extensive  lec- 
ture tour. 

Miss  Keller,  tlirougij  lier  teacber  and 
friend,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Macy.  declared  today 
that  the  cabled  rumor  that  she  would  go 
to  Spain  to  teacli  two  of  the  royal  chil- 
dren who  are  afflicted  as  she  herself  was 
is  not  true.     Mrs.  Macey  said: 

"Miss  Keller  will  not  go  to  Spain.  She 
will  stay  at  my  home  here  in  Wrentham 
to  rest  and  gain  strength  till  August  wTien 
she  will  go  to  Bay  View,  :Michigan,  to  lec- 
ture at  ttie  Chautauqua  there.  Then  she 
will  return  here  and  stay  till  October 
jrhen  her  lecture  tour  begins."     ______ 
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Brockton  citizens  are  interested  |n 
the  announcement  H-el£|i  Keller  isj[©- 
visit    the    city   in    October,      §he   ii^l 
honored  us,  too,  with  one.  of  her  first: 
engagements   for   next   season.     That 
the  young  woman,  handicapped  by  the 
absence  of  three  senses,  has  recently 
invaded  even  larger  fields  of  activity 
with  no  abatement  of  zest,  is  attract- 
ing the  widest  attention,  and  adds  to 
la  marvel  previously  great. 
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MADRID,    June    9. — To    await   an  i 
intei'esting    domestic    event    in    thel 
royal  family  the  Spanish  court  went; 
to  La  Granja,   40   miles  from   here. 
Queen   Victoria    Eugenie,    who    mai'- 
ried  King  Alfonso  May  31^  1906,  is 
the    mother    o^    two    sons    an<i    two 
daughters. 

The  eldest,  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
Swas  6  years  old  May  10.  The  sec- 
ond child,  poor  deaf  and  dumb  Don 
Jaime,  is  5.  Infanta  Beatrice,  the 
next,  will' be  4  on  June  22.  The 
youngest.  Infanta  Mari%  Cristina,  is 
18    months    old.        Although    no    of- 

Ificial   confirmation    is   obtainable    of 
the  persistent  report  that  the  roya 

family  Is  in  communication  with  Hel 
in  Keller,  the  American  deaf  anc 
blind,  woman,  trying  to  induce  hei 
to  undertake  to  teach  Don  Jaime  tc 
talk,  it  has  been  stated  that  it  if 
true  and  that  her  services  are  need- 
ed also  for  baby  Maria. 

After   the   stork   visits    La   Granja 
the  court  will  go  to  Santander,  in  the 
[  far  north   of  Spain,   to  dedicate  the 
j  nrew  palace,  I^a  Madalena,  after  which 
j  the  court  will  establish  itself  in  San 
Sebastian,  the  summer  capital,  to  re- 
main until  the  end  of  July.     Helen 
Keller  is  expected  to  join  the  royal 
family  at  San  Sebastian. 


Ji4>Tve  II..  1^13. 

HELEN  KELLER  EETOETS. 

Asji,  "Peaceful  Spinster"  Confronted  j 
jth  an  Unreasonable  Being.        | 

B  Editor  of  The  Evening  Sun — 
Sir:  It  is  you  who  are  smashing  the  | 
china  in  my  cupboard,  Mr.  Editor! 
What  has  been  done  to  you?  You  fly 
into  a  tirade  at  everything— at  the  wind, 
at  the  weather  and  at  a  peaceful  spin- 
ster' in  a  New  England  village.  Your 
pen  is  a  lash  which  is  always  flecking  | 
something  or  somebody.  Angels  of 
heaven,  defend  me  from  your  wrath! 
It  burets  forth  more  unexpectedly  than 
summer  lightning,  more  abundantly 
than  April  rain,  more  impetuously 
than  tlie  wrath  of  a  despot.  It  cornea 
,  upon  one  half  asleep  in  the  country  like 
'a  hurricane;  it  uprdofs,  it  carries  away, 
it  banishes  repose,  it  disperses  sweet 
thoughts. 

You  are  no  longer  a  reasonable  being. 
You  have  no  regard  for  any  one.  You 
respect  nothing.  You  pronounce  a  ver- 
I  diet  of  guilty  In  the  absence  of  the  ac- 
cused, with  closed  doors,  without  de- 
fence, without  appeal.  You  set  out 
with  the  assumption  that  a  piece  of 
newspaper  gossip  is  a  fact.  You  make 
no  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth.  You 
put  spur  to  your  fancy,  and  your  gallop 
is  accelerated  by  the  speed  of  your  own 
motion.  You  strike  out  blindly  to  rightj, 
to  left,  above,  below,  far  and  near,  at 
random.  You  cut  and  thrust  in  the 
dark,  vain,  implacable  man!  You  al- 
most prove  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
just  and  a  capitalist.  You  want  every' 
one  to  think  as  you  do,  believe  as  you 
do,  pray  as  you  do,  reason  ae  you  do, 
fall  in  love  as  you  do.  Let  any  one 
oppose  you  with  a.  "but,"  and  "if,"'  a 
smile  or  a.  silence,  and  straightway 
that  intrepid  one  Is  sacrificed  before 
The  Evening  Sun. 

Your  aspect  is  disturbing,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, to  one  who  turns  her  attention  to 
the  terrible  evils  of  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem which  you  serve — a  system  which 
quenches  out  the  souls  of  little  children, 
makes  motherhood  a  sorrow,  breaks 
men's  bodies  and  brutalizes  their.. minds. 
These  commonplace  truths  sound  harsh 
to  your  delicate  ears.  It  is  "incon- 
venient"  that  one  deaf  and  blina  from- 


infancy,  and  "brought  up  under  the 
capitalistic  system,"  should  utter  euch 
impious  blasphemies  against  a  system 
which  every  one  knows  to  be  humane, 
philanthropic,  Christian.  Anathema 
upon  theee  rash  beings,  feminine  or 
otherwise,  who  dispense  "socialistic 
commonplaces!"  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  you 
who  are  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 

We  are  admonished  not  to  fellf  giv- 
ing pain  to  a  brother  who  goes  astray. 
We  owe  it  to  him  to  keep  his  duty  be- 
fore  his    conecience,    in   the   hope   that 
our  words  will  awaken  in  his  heart  a  i 
beneficent   trouble,   a   salutary   disquietJ 
which  he  will  perhaps  never  avow  pub-l 
licly,    but    which    he    will    nevertheless 
confess  with   gratitude   in  the  editoriaf 
sanctum.  Helen  Keller./ 

Wrentham.  Mass.,  June  6.  / 


HT  TO  DiK  LIVES 


German  School  Teaches  Little    Work  Being  Done  Here  and 

Unfortunates    to    "Read"  Abroad  to  Prevent  Many. 

With  Their  Fingers.  Cases  of  Blindness. 


AREiMARKABLE    institute    has 
been  opened  at  Newawes,  Ger- 
many.    It  is  a  school  for  blind 
deaf  mutes,   whether  afflicted 
from   birth   or   later  deprived  of  their 
faculties  by  disease  or  accident. 

To  most  persons  nothing  except 
death  Is  as  terrible  as  blindness.  But 
when  to  this  affliction  is  added  that  of 
absolute  deafness  then  is  the  "long 
night"  a  hideous  dream  indeed. 

As  a  general  rule,  blind  persons  nec- 
essarily lead  lives  of  comparative  idle- 
ness, and  this  is  productive  of  both 
physical  and  mental  suffering.  Doubly 
helpless  is  the  blind  deaf  mute,  for 
hearing,  on  which  the  average  blind 
person  depends  for  most  of  the  good  he 
gets  from  life,  is  denied  him. 

Imagine,  you  who  can  see  and  hear, 
what  your  feelings  would  be  if  you 
suddenly  found  yourself  unable  to  see 
a  ray  of  light  or  hear  any  kind  of 
sound.  Then  try  to  imagine  never 
having  beeu-able  to  see  or  hear  any- 
thing, and  you  will  realize  more  keen- 
ly Jhe  plight  of  the  blind  deaf  mute. 

It.  Is  to  bring  light  into  the  lives  of 
such  unfortunate  persons  that  the  in- 
stitution has  been  opened  at  Newawes. 
There  are  many  other  institutions 
throughout  the  world  where  blind  deaf 
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mutes  are  cared  for  and  to  some  ejr 
teut  educated,  but  that  at  Newawes 
perhaps  gives  more  attention  to  devel- 
oping the  minds  of  the  pupils  than  does 
any  other. 

The  sense  of  touch  must  necessarily 
be  relied  on  wholly  for  the  instruction 
of  such  persons,  and  consequently  the 
little  unfortunates  at  Newawes  are 
taught  to  "see"  with  their  fingers. 

Some  of  the  children  are  exceedingly 
apt,  and  all  of  them  are  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  instruction.  They  have 
their  playrooms  and  recreation  hours 
the  same  as  other  children  do,  and 
they  enjoy  their  needles  and  dolls  and; 
toys  as  keenly  as  their  more  fortunate j 
brothers  and  sisters  do  their  more; 
sti'enuous  forms  of  play. 

The  most  remarkable  blind  and  deati 
person  in  the  world  is  Miss  Helen  Kei-j 
ler.  Not  only  is  she  remarkable  in! 
view  of  her  affliction,  but  her  achieve-"] 
raents  might  well  be  considered  re- 1 
markable  in  a  person  possessed  of  alll 
the  faculties. 

Although  blind  and  deaf  from  In- 
fancy, Miss  Keller  no  longer  is  a  mute.; 
She  not  only  speaks  distinctly,  but  earij 
King  the  scale. 


(^  1913,  by  American  Press  Association. 

MISS   HELEN    KELLER. 


1 


Miss  Keller  is  a  college  graduate,  a 
Hocialist.  a  suffragette  and  a  writer  of 
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TEACHZNG      PIN  GEE      READING,     NEWA-WES 
SCHOOL. 

fluency  and  ability.  Since  acquiring 
the  power  of  speech  she  has  frequently 
appeared  on  the  lecture  platform. 

To  her  patient  teacher,  Mrs.  John 
Macy,  Miss  Keller  owes  her  ability  to 
aurmouut  the  difficulties  of  being  blind 
and  deaf.  Mrs.  Macy  has  had  charge 
of  Miss  Keller  since  infancy,  and  her 
work  in  developing  the  blind  girl's 
tnlud  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  world. 

"She  has  led  me  from  diirkiiess  into 
light  and  joy  and  compauiouship,"  said 
Miss  Keller  recently,  referring  to  Mrs. 
Macy. 

An. important  work  now  receiving 
much  attention  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad  is  that  of  preventing  blind- 
ness and  deafness.  So  many  cases  of 
blindness     are    the    result    of    causes 


which  might  have  been  preveuted  that' 
this  work,  according  to  those  interest- 
^ed  in  it,  is  the  most  important  of  any 
directed  against  the  "long  night."  The 
various  associations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  bhndness  issue  bulletins  at 
regular  intervals,  telling  how  blindness 
in  many  cases  can  be  avoided. 
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In  the  campaign  against  preventable 
blindness,  many  startling  facts  are  be- 
ing brought  out.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  wood  alcohol  is  an  en- 
emy of  sight. 

Thirteen  persons  in  New  York  state, 
were  made  blind  for  life  and  four  were 
killed  during  1912  either  by  drinking 
wood  alcohol  or  inhaling  its  poisonous 
fumes,  while  throughout  the  country 
hundreds  of  persons  have  been  inno- 
cently victimized  by  the  same  poison, 
according  to  the  fourth  annual  report 
of  the  .New  York  committee  on  preven- 
tion of  blindness. 


Tire  report  further  states,  what  is  not 
r;oiH'raIly  known,  that,  although  wood 
alcohol  in  as  small  a  quantity  as  a 
(pasnoonful  has  caused  permanent 
I)liiir1iipss  and  in  larger  qiiantitles  of- 
ten iniises  death,  this  poison  is  easily 
obtiuiiahle  from  various  retail  stores, 
d'.-u:;  sKires  and  grocery  stores,  often 
without  a' label  or  warning  to  indicate 
its  pDisonons  nature. 

Rertified  wood  alcohol  may  be  easily 
inistak(-'n  for  "good"  or  grain  alcohol 
and  because  of  its  resemblance  is  fre- 
quently used  by  ignorant  or  unscrupu 
Ions  persons  to  adulterate  cheap  liquors 
In  the  trades  it  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  preparation  of  bay  rum,  paregoric, 
flavoring  extracts,  Jamaica  ginger  and 
in  some  patent  medicines. 

The  committee  reports  the  case  of 
one  woman  who  became  hopelessly 
blind  as  a  result  of  drinking  wood  al- 
cohol contained  in  paregoric  which  she 
had  botight  at  a  reputable  drug  store. 
Another  case  is  that  of  a  young  clerk 
who  drank  white  whisky  from  a 
friend's  recently  filled  flask  and  was 
totally  and  irreparably  blind  the  next 
morning  because  the  whisky  was  adul- 
terated with  rectified  wood  alcohol. 

The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  wood 
alcohol  also  causes  blindness.  This 
usually  occurs  in  those  varnish  indus- 
tries where  wood  alcohol  is  used  as  a 
solvent  for  shellac  —  for  example,  in 
varnishing  the  inside  of  beer  vats,  var- 
nishing lead  pencils  and  furniture. 

Since  industrial  or  denatured  alcohol 
(untaxed  grain  alcohol  made  undrinka- 
ble  by  the  addition  of  wood  alcohol  and 
benzine)  can  be  used  in  practically  all 
manufacturing  processes  where  wood 
alcohol  is  now  employed  and  Is  safer 
and  no  more  expensive,  there  is  no 
longer  any  legitimate  reason  for  the 
present  wide  use  of  wood  alcohol. 

Ho.wever,  the  use  of  wood  alcohol 
would  be  robbed  of  its  terrors  if  It 
were  used  in  the  presence  of  adequate 
ventilation. 

Tvro  men  were  recently  killed  and 
one  blinded  in  New  York  city  while 
varnishing  beer  vats  because  a  ventila- 
tor was  not  attached  to  the  vats,  while 
another  man  was  blinded  and  one  kill 
i  ed   because  the   necessary    thirty    min 


ates  in  the  open  air  was  reduced  to 
twenty  minutes. 

The  general  Ignorance  which  prevails 
in  regard  to  the  poisonous  nature  of 
wood  alcohol  is  evidenced  by  the  lack 
of  legal  restrictions  of  its  use.  In  no 
state  in  this  country  is  there  a  law  re- 
quiring adequate  ventilation  in  indus- 
tries where  wood  alcohol  is  used, 
while  in  very  few  states  is  wood  alco- 
hol classified  as  a  poison  and  so  la- 
beled 

There  was  recently  presented  to  the 
New  York  state  legislature  a  bill  em- 
anating from  the  state  factory  investi- 
gating commission  providing  for  more 
stringent  labeling  of  all  forms  of  wood 
alcohol  sold  in  the  state. 


K  liETITESt  FR03I  HELEN  KEIiLER. 


With  an  apparent  recollection  of 
the  oration  against  Catiline,  Miss 
Helen  Keller  addresses  the  New  York 
Evening-  Sun  on  the  subject  of  its  al- 
leged capitalistic  leanings.  "WTiat  has 
been  done  to  you?"  she  cries  al  the  j 
outset.  "You  fly  into  a  tirade  at 
everything — at  the  wind,  at  the  weath-  j 
er.  and  at  a  peaceful  spinster  in  a 
New  England  village."  Miss  Keller 
is  the  spinster  in  the  New  England  i 
village,  but  she  is  not  peaceful  in  thisM 
letter.  Of  course,  she  writes  as  a  so- 
cialist, and  the  paper  she  attacks  is 
not  overfond  of  socialism.  It  has  also 
intimated  that  Mi^s  Keller  Is  not  so 
good  an  authority  in  social  matters 
as  she  might  be  but  for  the  great  mis- 
fortune which  surrounded  her  fine  in- 
tellect with  difficulties  ver>'  hard  to  be 
overcome,  but  overcome  by  her  with 
wonderful  patience  and  effort.  For 
it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that 
however  excellent  her  teaching  it 
would  not  have  availed  much  without 
the  inward  impulse  in  her  which 
clamored  for  knowledge  and  the  power 
of  expresion. 


Yet  it  is  true  that  Miss  Keller,  who" 
has    learned    so    much    of    books    and 
even   of  life   in   one  sense,   cannot  see 
and    hear    for    herself    and    must    de- 
pend   in    her   judgment    on    what   she 
reads    or   is    told.     Personal    observa- 
,  tion   shows   two    sides    of    most   prob- 
lems  in   a  way  which  is  hardly  pos- 
sible  when    the   study    is    made   at   a 
^distance.      The    reader    of    a    census 
report  on  factor>-  conditions  obtains  a 
different    impression    from     one    who 
visits  the  factorj',   sees   the   employees 
at  work,  and  also  sees  them   at  their 
homes  and  at  their  recreations.     It  is 
the  difference  between  the  general  and 
the  particular,  and  neither  picture  is 
wholly  true,  even  when  all  allowance 
has   been   made  for  differences  in   in- 
dividuals. 

If  Miss  Keller  could  understand  this 
better  she  w^ould  hardly  have  written 
in  her  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Even- 
ing Sun:  "You  want  every  one  to 
think  as  you  do,  believe  as  you  do, 
pray  as  you  do,  fall  In  love  as  you 
do."  For  that  indictment  can  be 
turned  more  or  less  against  every  one. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  also  wants 
people  to  think  as  she  does,  ^nd  is 
doubtless  irritated  at  times  when  they 
do  not.  And  that  hurts  any  case  in 
the  forum  of  reason. 


j^,)pT.r:v   KELLER  RJETORTS. 

To  the  Editor  \of  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun — Sir:  It  is  you  who  are 
STnashing  the  china  in  my  cupboard, 
Mr.  Editor:  What  has  been  done  to 
you?  You  fly  into  a  tirade  at  every- 
thing— at  the  wind,  at  the  weather 
and  at  a  peaceful  spinster  in  a  New 
England  village.  Your  pen  is  a  lash 
which  is  always  flecking  something  or 
somebody.  Angels  of  heaven,  defend 
me  from  your  wrath!  It  bursts  forth 
more  unexpectedly  than  summer 
lightning,  more  abundantly  than  April 
rain,  more  impetuously  than  the 
wrath  of  a  despot.  It  comes  upon  one 
half  asleep  in  the  country  like  a  hur- 
ricane; it  uproots,  it  carries  way,  it 
banishes  repose,  it  disperses  sweet 
thoughts. 

You  are  no  longer  a  reasonable  be- 
ing.    You  have  no  regard  for  any  one. 


iYou  respect  nothing.     You  pronounce 
fia  verdict   of  guilty   in   the   absence  of 
the  accused,   with  closed   doors,   with- 
out defense,  without  iv^jpeal.      You  set 
out  with  the  assumption  that  a  piece 
of   newspaper   gossip    is   a    fact.      You 
make  no  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth,  j 
You  put  spur  to  your  fancy,  and  your' 
gallop  is  accelerated   by  the   speed   ol?j 
your     own     motion.      You     strike     out 
blindly  to  right,  to  left,  above,   below,! 
far    and    near,    at    random.      You    cut 
and   thrust  in  the  dark,  vain,  implac- 
«.ble  man!      You  almost  prove  that  it 
•is  impossible  to  be  just  and  a  capital- 
fst.      You  want  ev.gry  one  to   think  asl 
you    do,    believe    as"  you    do,    pray    as, 
you  do,  reason  as  you  do,  fall  in  love  asi 
you  do.     Let  any  one  oppose  you  with! 
a  "but,"  and  "if,"  a  smile  or  a  silence,' 
and   straightway   that   intrepid   one   is 
sacrificed   before  the  Evening  Sun. 
i.     Y'our  aspect  is  disturbing,   Mr.   Edi- 
itdr,  to  one  who  turns  her  attention  to 
'the    terrible    evils    of    the    capitalistic 
system     which     you    serve — a    system 
which  quenches  out  the  souls  of  little 
children,  makes  motherhood  a  sorrow, 
breaks    men's    bodies    and    brutalizes 
their      minds.      These      commonplacei 
truths    sound    harsh    to    your    delicate! 
ears.     It    is    "inconvenient"    that    onei 
deaf    and    blind     from     infancy,    and 
"brought  up  under  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem," should  utter  such  impious  blas- 
phemies against  a  system  which  every 
one     knows    to     be     humane,     philan- 
thropic,    Christian.      Anathema     upon 
those  ra/sh   beings,   feminine  or  other- 
wise,   who    dispense    "socialistic    com- 
monplaces!"      Mr.    Editor,    it    is    you 
who  are  deaf  and   dumb  and  blind. 
,      'We  are  admonished  not  to  fear  giv- 
ing    pain     to     a     brother     who     goe^ 
astray.      We    owe    it    to    him    to    keep; 
1  his  duty  before  his  conscience,   in  iUvfe' 
!  hope   th$.t   our   words  will   awaken    in 
his  heart  a  beneficent  trouble,  a  salu- 
tary   disquiet    which    he    will    perhaps 
never    avow    publicly,    but    which    he 
-ys-ill    nevertheless    confess   with    grati- 
tude in  the  editorial  sanctum. 

HELEN  KELLER. 
^   Wrentham,  Mass.,  June  6.  , 
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Obstacles  This  Blind  Heroine 
Has  Ovr  "ome. 

jT'    '  

At  the  First  Bapu^,  church  Sunday 
night  the  pastor.  Rev.  Cha'ries  P.  Mae- 
"Gregor,  made  the  career  c^  Helen 
Keller  the  (tiasfs  of  his  address.  He 
endeavored  to  draw  lessons,  from  the 
way  in  which  she  surmouatcd  ob- 
stacles and  won  renov/n,  ihat  would 
!be  incentives  to  other  young  ptopJe 
to  strive  rcr  higher  atainnKMits.  in 
introducing  iLt,  life  of  Mi^.s  Keller  Mr. 
MacGregor  spoke  of  the  facr.  that  so 
few  stacu''s  have  heen  erected  to  the 
memory  of  women  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  have  rendered  such 
inotable  and  devoted  s^rviije  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  Throughout  New 
England  monuments  ab>uud  in  honor 
of  soldiers  who  gave  their  lives  for 
the  defense  of  the  country  tut  not 
a  single  monuiment  has  been  erected 
to  the  women  who  stayed  at  home  and 
performed  heroic  service  without  the 
insipiration  of  the  stirring  music  of 
the  battlefields. 

iSaid  the  ipastor; — 'We  have  been  un- 
fair to  women  in  a  great  many  re- 
ispects.  They  have  ibeen  denied  their 
rights.  The  mother's  and  sisters 
should  have  more  power  in  decid- 
ing laws  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
children,  I  believe  also  that  if  worn. 
en  had  the  ballot  there  would  be  less 
political  graft  and  more  men  would 
Ibe  elected  to  office  because  of  fitness 
therefor  raither  than  because  of  'poli- 
tical influence.  The  great  Baptist  de- 
nomination is  just  now  prepar^-jig  to 
iceWbrate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  inauguration  of-Adouiram  Judson 
dn  IBurma.  "We  make  a  great  deal  of 
what  Judson  endured  and  aocora- 
[plished  but  little  is  said  about  the 
self-sacrificing  woman  who  accoim- 
pahied  him  and  who  shared  .all     the 


trials  and  adversities  to''\vliicli  he 
•was  sulbjected.  Keciently  we 'obser- 
ved the  centenary  of  the  beginning  of 
■'Wlilliam  Carey's  work  in  India  Tout  I, 
do  not  rememiber  a  single  speakej. 
who  lauded  the  devotion  of  Mrs.  >Car_ 
€y  who,  in  the  trying  climate  of 
India,  became  insane  and  thus  in  a 
far  larger  sense  than  that  of  her 
husband  gave  her  life  for  the  radomip- 
■tion  of  India. 

"lit   is    therefore     fitting   that     W3  ^ 
should  bring  _  tnibute  to  the^ame  of  I 
this  heroic  young  woman,  Helen  Kei--! 
ler,     who  at   the     age   of     eighteen 
months  was  deprived  of  her  sight  and  j 
ihearing  and   livM   for   the   next  five 
years  with  every  avenue  to  her  soul 
closed    except    the     sense    of    touch. 
INotwithS'tanding      these      disal)ilitiies, 
however,    .she  has  ibecome  a  woman  of 
marked  iculture  and  usefulness.  Thiai 
of  a  child   thus   handicapped  yet,    so 
soon  as  her  mind  begins  to  ilevelop 
under   the   icareful    teaching   of   Miss 
ISullivan,  aspiriing  to  acquire  the  very 
ifuriest  education  possible.     Ub  to  the 
age  of  ten  she   had     not  been  able 
to   utter   a   word   Ibut,    realizing   thaf 
others  had  a  channel  of  communication 
which  had  thus  far  been  denied  hor, 
tshe  determined  to  learn  to  spoak.  Pa- 
tiently  .she    set    about    the    task    and 
persistently  kept  at  it  until  now  she 
can  speak  not  only  English  tut  FrencJi 
and  German  as  weTT.    Ambitious  for  a 
college   education    it  was   wit'i   great 
difficutly  that  she  mastered  suffiicient 
mathematics  to  enter  Radcliffe  College. 
Think  of  solving  problems  m  geome- 
try with  strings  stretched  from  point 
to  point   instead  of  lines  I     But      so 
Iperseveringly  did  she  labor  that  she 
w^as  enahled  to  pass  the  examinations 
with  credit,  and  in  college   not  only 
kept  abreast  of  her  class  in  most  stu- 
dies but  in  some  led  the  class.    Sure- 
ly if  a  young  woman     can   Etruggle 
against    such    fearful    odds    and    win 
success  in  the  face  of  such  seemingly 
insuperable  abstacles,  young  men  and,| 
young  women  who  have  eye.5   to  see! 
and  ears  to  hear  shqultj  find  here  in-  i 
spirabion  to  make  the  very  most  '])os- 
sible  of  their  capabilities  and  reckon  { 
tlreir  lives  as  given  them  for  service,  j 
In  view  of  what  Helen  Keller  has  ac- ; 
comiplishe<^  n:pne  of  us,  possessed  of | 


all  our  faculties,  Has  any  excnre  for 
failMng  to  hring  to  completeneKS  all 
t^-pij,ssiibilities  God  li3,s_;3U'_jvitliiTi 
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Achievement  of  Helen   Keller 
Inspiration  to  AiTy"  Alfltit-""' 
tioLis  Young  Person, 

At  the  First  Baptist  church  Sunday 
night  the  pastor,  Rev.  Charles  P.  Mac- 
Gregor,  made  the  career  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler the  basis  of  his  address.  He  en- 
deavored to  draw  lessons,  from  the 
way  in  which  she  surmounted  obsta- 
cles and  won  renown,  that  would  be 
incentives  to  other  young  people  to 
strive  for  higher  attainments. 

In  introducing  the  life  of  Miss  Kefier, 
Mr.  MacGregor  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
so  few  statues  have  been  erected  to  the, 
memory  t-f  women,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  have  rendered  such  nota- 
ble and  devoted  service  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  Throughout  New  England, 
monuments  abound  in  honor  of  soldiers, 
who  gave  their  lives  for  the  defense  of 
the  country,  but  not  a  single  monument 
has  been  erected  to  the  women  who 
stayed  at  home  and  performed  heroic 
service  without  the  inspiration  of  the 
stirring  music  of  the  battlefields. 

'"We  have  been  unfair  to  women  in  a 
'  great  many  respects,",  said     Mr.     Mac- 
i  G-regor.     "They  have  been  denied  their 
rights.     The  mothers  and  sisters  should 
have  more  power  iu  deciding  laws  relat- 
ling  to  the   welfare  of  children.     I     be- 
lieve also  that  if  women  had  the  ballot 
there  would  be  less  political  graft,     and 


"more  men  ^ould  be  elected  to  office  b^l 
cause-  of  fitness  therefor  rather  than  be- 1 
cause  of  political  influence. 

"The  great  Baptist  denomination  is 
just  noTV  preparing  to  celebrate  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Adoniram  Judson's  work  in 
Burma.  We  make  a  great  deal  of  what 
Judson  endured  and  accomplished,  but 
little  is  said  about  the  self-sacrificing 
woman  who  accompanied  him  and  who 
shared  all  the  trials  and  adversities     to  ^ 

,  which  he  was  subjected.  Recently  we 
observed  the  centenary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  William  Carey's  work  in  India, 
but  I  do  not  remember  a  single  speaker ' 
who  lauded  the  devotion  of  Mrs.  Carey 
who,  in  the  trying  climate  of  India,  be- 
came insane  and  thus  in  a  far  larger 
sense  than  that  of  her  husband  gave  her 
life  for  the  redemption  of   India. 

"It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we  should 
bring  tribute  to  the  name  of  this  heroic 
young  woman,  Helen  Keller,  who  at  the, 
age  of  18  months,  was  deprived  of  heir,] 
eight  and  hearing  and  lived  for  the  next 
five  years  with  every  avenue  to  her  soul 
closed  except  the  sense  of  touch.     Not-, 
withstanding  these  disabilities,  however, ! 
she  has  become  a  woman     of     marked  I 
culture     and     usefulness.       Think  of  aj 
child  thus  handicapped  yet,   eo  soon  as 
her  mind   begins   to   d^'^elop   under     the- 
careful  teaching   of   Miss   Sullivan,      as- 
piring to  acquire  the  very  fullest  educa- 
tion possible. 

"Up  to  the  age  of  10  she  had  not 
l)een  able  to  utter  a  word,  but,  realiifiTng 
that  others  had  a  channel  of  commlpni- 
cation  which  had  thus  far  been  deriied 
her  she  determined  to  learn  to  speak. 
Patiently  she  set  about  the  task  and 
persistently  kept  at  it  until  now  she  can 
speak  not  only  English  but  French  and 
German  as  weU.  Ambitious  for  a  col- 
lege education,  it  was  with  great  diflQ- 
culty  that  she  mastered  suflflcient  math- 
ematics  to  enter  Radcliffe  college. 

"Think  of  solving  problems  in  geom- 
etry, with  strings  stretched  from  point 
to  point  instead  of  lines.  But  so  perse- 
veringly  did  she  labor,  that  she  was 
enabled  to  pass  the  examinations  with 
credit,  and  in  college  not  only  kepti 
abreast  of  her  class  in  most  studies  but! 
immome  led  the  class.  Surely  if  a  young 
woman  can  struggle  against  such  fear- 
ful odds  and  win  success  in  the  face  of 
such  seemingly  insuperable  obstacles, 
young  men  and  young  women  who  have 
ejes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  should 
find  here  inspiration  to  make  the  very 
most  possible  of  their  capabilities  and 
reckon  their  lives  as  given  them  for 
service.  In  view  of  what  Helen  Keller 
has  accomplished,  none  of  us,  possessed 
of  all  our  faculties,  has  any  excuse  for 
failing  to  bring  to  completeness  all  the 
possibilities  God  has  put  within  us." 
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LLEN    KELLER,    THE    FAMOUS    BLIND    GIRL,   SAYS    SHE   WILL    NOT 

GO    TO    SPANISH   COURT. 
IS   Beseiged    By   Spanish   Queen  To    Instruct   Don   Jaime   Who  Was   Born 

a  Cri  pple,  ____„___. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind, 
girl,  in  an  authorized  interview  today 
denied  the  story  that  she  is  to  go  to 
Madrid  to  take  charge  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  little  deaf  and  dumb 
prince,  Don  Jaime.  King  lAlphonso 
has  two  children,  the  Prince  of  As- 
turias,  who  is  the  Crown  Prince,  and 
little  Don  Jaime,  who  was  born  a 
cripple.   EVery  effort  has  been  made 


liy  noted  physicians  to  make  the  lit- 
tle chap  normal.  Miss  Keller,  who 
was  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  from  birth, 
lias  by  persistent  study  and  marvelous 
.concentration  learned  to  speak  clear-' 
ly  in  not  only  English  but  severali 
languages  including  Spanish.  She  has 
also  developed  her  hearing  to  a  won^ 
derful  degree  and  has  written  and 
lectured  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  until  she  became  known  the 
world  over.  Rumor  that  Miss  Keller 
was  to  go  to  Madrid  has  been  per- 
sisted and  it  was  said  that  the  Span- 
ish Queen  beseiged  her  to  come  and 
instruct  Don  Jaime.  Miss  Keller  has 
denied  on  several  occasions  that  she 
would  go  to  the  Spanish  court. 


TNOTKD  WOMETM 


(Copyright,    1913,    McClur  e     Newspaper    Syndicate.) 
HELEN  KEDDER. 

The  two  most"  interesting  charac- 
ters of  the  nineteenth  century,  ac- 
cording to  Mark  Twain,  are  Napoleon 
■Bonaparte  and  Plelen  Keller,  and  true 
as  this  may  be  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  world  would  be  somewhat  better 
If  the  great  Corsican  had  turned  his 
many  talents  to  as  good  advantage  as 
Helen   Keller  has   turned   her   few. 

Helen  Keller  was  born  3  3  years  ago 
today  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  and 
when  18-months-old  suffered  from  a 
severe  illness  which  deprived  her  of 
the  'sense^,„iiiis-.]it.i,ia»AiJ^earing.  Until 
she  wasseven  years  old  she  d\^elt  in 
inpenetrable  darkness.  In"tre§cribing 
this:  period  of  her  life  Miss  KeUer 
writes,  "Have  you  ever  been  at"  sea 
In  a  dense  fog,  when  it  seemed  as  if 
a  tangible  white  darkness  shut  you 
in,  and  the  great  ship,  tense,  anxious, 
groped  h&r  way  toward  the  shore 
with  plummet  and  sounding  line,  and 
you  waited-  with  beating,  heart  for 
.^something  to   happen?" 


Eventually,    when   Helen   was   seven 
ears    old,      something      did      happen. 

hat  was  the  coming  into  her  sight- 
less, .soundless  life  of  her  faithful 
teacher  and'  companion;  Miss  Anne 
Sullivan. 

Under  Miss  SuUivan's  instruction 
Helen  made  marvelous  strides  in  her 
education.  When  she  began  she  had 
no  conception  of  language  and  after 
six  months'  dilligent  work  Miss  Sulli- 
van had  taught  her  62  5  words.  At 
13  she  used  the  manual  alphabet  at 
the  rate  of  80  words  a  minute,  had 
also  mastered  the  oral  language  so 
that  anyone  could  understand  her. 
She  also  could  write  and  understand 
French  and  had  written  several  arti- 
cles forgone  of  which  she  had  been 
paid  $15  0  by  a  prominent  publisher. 
<^  Helen  Keller  entered  Radcliffe,  the 
woman's  department  of  Harvard  and 
one  of  the  most  difficult  colleges  in 
the  country,  at  the  age  of  21  and  took 
her  degree  when  24.  At  that  time  she 
was  conversant  with  French,  Ger- 
man and  Spanish  and  was  familiar 
with   Greek  and  Latin. 

Probably  few  women  of  her  age 
have  had  so  manj'  interesting  friends. 
Among  them  are  Philip  Brooks,  who 
undertook  her,  first  religious  instru'c- 
tion,  a  lesson  on  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  who  has 
always  been  one  of  her  most  inter- 
ested friends,  Joseph  Jefferson  the 
actor,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and 
Mark  Twain. 
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ILEN  KELLER 
AT  SAGAMOR 

Speaks  in  Conference 
on  Sociology. 

Warm  Welcome  to  Blind  Girl 
at  the  Shore  Gathering. 


Philosophers  Enjoy  a  Hot 
Game  of  Baseball. 


By    A.    J.    PHILPOTT. 

SAGAMORE.  July  3— The  sociological 
conference  was  brought  to  a  successful 
close  this  evening  witTi  short  addresses 
by  different  people  from  the  floor  giving 
their  impressions  of  the  conference  as 
a  whole  and  all  In  praise  of  the  splendid 
spirit  in  which  it  had  been  condticted- 

The  Impressive  feature  of  the  morh-. 
!ng  session  was  a  brief  address  by 
Helen  Keller,  who  apparently  enjoyed 
the  splendid  reception  she  got.  She 
rpoke  without  aid  or  assistance  of  any 
kind  from  her  instructor,  Mrs  Macy, 
who  escorted  her  to  the  platform  and 
Bat  some  distance  behind  her. 

Looking  into  the  smiling  and  expres- 
sive face  of  Miss  Keller  as  she  spoke. 
It  was  difficult  to  believe  or  even  realize 
that  she  was  both  blind  and  deaf  and 
until  recently  dumb. 

She  has  enjoyed  herself  immensely 
here,  for  she  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  conference  the  moment  she  ar- 
rived and  in  the  hotel  and  on  the  hotel 
piazzas  she  has  been  the  center  of  at- 
traction, laughing  and  chatting  and 
Ehaking  hands  with  everybody  that  was 
presented  to  her  and  being  particularly 
Interested  in  the  little  6-month-old  balDy 
of  Dr  and  Mrs  Warbasse  of  Brooklyn, 
NY.- 


She  gently  feels  the  baby's  face  and 
lips  and  when  the  baby  coos  or  laughis! 
Miss  Keller  knows  it  instantly  and  her 
face  lights  up.  Then  she  will  hold  the' 
baby's  hands  for  minutes  at  a  time 
and  a  strange  look  of  happiness  come 
into  her  sightless  eyes  and  her  flexibl 
face. 

Surprised  at  Unhappiness. 

Her  address  was  brief.  "I  can't  se< 
or  hear  you,  but  I  am  happy  to  be  witl 
you,"  she  said.  "I  cannot  understand 
why  there  is  so  much  misery  and  un^ 
happiness  in  the  world.  You  mighi 
think  that  one  who  is  deaf  and  blind 
cannot  know  about  the  world,  but  'i 
assure  you  that  I  do  not  miss  much, 
although  I  am  not  always  on  the  spot 
where  things  happen. 

"There  are  many  things  wrong  in  the 
relations  of  society,  but  it  is  well  that 
We  can  discuss  them.  It  all  seemea 
very  strange  to  me  when  I  first  learned 
that  among  the  people  in  the  world  who 
had  their  eyesight  and  their  hearing 
and  the  power  of  speech  and  physical 
health  that  so  many  of  them  should  fc« 
ill-fed,  ill-clothed  and  in  a  condition  oi 
misery.  '] 

"I  am  glad  that  people's  sympathies 
are  aroused  to  these  conditions  and  1 
hope  people  are  willing  to  try  to  under- 
Btand  these  things.  I  feel  that  we  ar^ 
marching  to  a  new  freedom  and  that  we) 
Ki'fe  learning  that  freedom  is  the  only 
safe  condition  for  humanity. 

"We  dre  waking  up  and  finding  out 
what  is  wrong:  with  the  Christian  world 
and  we  are  going  to  make  it  right.  We 
live  by  each  other  aftd  we  have  learned ' 
that  the  life  for  each  other  is  the  onte, 
life  worth  living.  I  pray  that  the  chil^ 
a«n  of  the  world  will  be  kept  out  of, 
mills  and  factories."  J 


On  Industrial  Efficiency. 

The  morning  session  was  largely  de- 
\oted  to  a  consideration  of  the  new 
doctrine  of  efflciency  as  applied  to  in- 
dustrial and  business  life.  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  were  Robert  G.  Valen- 
tine, who  helped  in  settling  the  recent 
trouble  In  Boston  between  the  tele- 
phone operators  and  the  company,  and 
Miner  Chlpman,  the  efflciency  en- 
gineer. 

Mr  Valentine  believed  the  time  is 
fast  coming  when  there  will  be  a  con- 
stitutional movement  In  !ndustriali«irt. 
which  will  regulate  most  of  the  pres- 
ent evils  of  the  industrial  system.  Mr 
Chipman  believes  that  a  comihlttee 
form  of  regulation  would  meet  the 
requirements  and  settle  most  of  the 
troubles   in  business  and  industry  to- 

The  afternoon  was  largely  devoted 
to  sports  and  games  and  recn'St'on  on 
the  ball  field  near  the  •sdg'e  of  the  bay. 
Thi.s  feature  was  in  itself  a  revela- 
tion, for  it  showed  that  all  these  peo- 
ple are  humanly  natural  in  their  mo- 
ments of  ease  and  recreation. 


'  There  was  a  baseball  gamp,  in  which 
Carl  J.  Swan  showed  a  great  comTTmn4 
of  a  spitball  and  In  which  Rabbi 
Fleischer,  who  playp-d  first  base,  made 
an  awful  roar  when  the  umpore, 
George  W.  Coleman,  made  a  clo^e  de- 
rision on  a  base  hit  by  Rev  Dr  O.  t* 
Gifford.  I 

During-  the  game  of  three  innings 
there  was  a  hot  discussion  on  the  side 
lines  on  the  subject:  "Should  a  Mar- 
ried  Man  Work." 

There  was  a  sack  race  for  men  and 
boys  and  several  exciting  running 
races.  Giovannitti  won  the  lOO-yard 
dash  against  A.  J.  Portenar  of  the 
A.   F.   of  L. 

These  siwrts  and  games  show«»d 
clearly  the  difference  between  this 
gathering  and  the  old  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy,  and  between  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  George  W.  Cole- 
man. 


Immigrant  as  an  Asset 

Prof  Edward  A.  Steiner  of  Qrlnnell 
College,  la,  in  the  closing  address  this 
evening,  discussing  "The  Immigrant  as 
tf^  Economic  and  Social  Asset  and 
Liability,"  maintained  that  new  and 
recent  immigrants  to  this  country 
•W'ould  be  assimilated  much  more  easily 
than  many  of  the  immigrants  of  a 
g-eneration  and  more  ago,  and  would 
J)rove  fully  as  valuable  and  important 
ifiin  asset  as  any  of  the  former  Immi- 
jgrants. 

'  Rev  Edward  Marshall  said  the  con- 
ference on  a  whole  proved  the  growing 
optimism  and  hope  In  the  future  and 
In  the  nation  that  was  coming  into  the 
minds  and  into  the  consciousness  of  all 
reformers.  Mr  and  Mrs  George  W. 
Coleman  were  given  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  for  their  courtesy. 

Early  this  afternoon  the  wind  shifted 
to  the  West  and  the  smoke  from  the 
forest  fire  was  blown  over  this  town 
end  the  surrounding  country  and  out 
Into  the  bay,  where  is  hung  like  a  pall 
until  late  this  evening,  when  the  wind 
shifted  again  and  the  sky  became 
clear.  The  smell  of  smoke  was  omni- 
present. 


HELEN  ^H 


SOCIALIST 

AniouncesHer  Belief 
at  Sagamore  Lake 
:erence 


Conf< 


SAGAMORE,  July  3.— Drawing  a 
contrast  between  herself  and  the  un- 
afflicted  in  this  world,  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  in  an  address  before  the  so- 
ciological conference  today,  deplored  j 
the  omnipresent  capital  versus  labor 
Strife  and  other  evidences  of  dissatis- 
faction among  society. 

She  made  a  pathetic  plea  for  a  bet- : 
ter  world,  and  it  deeply  impressed  the 
gathering  of  men  and  women  sociolo- 
gists, trades  unionists,  socialists  andi 
welfare  workers,  who  for  two  days 
have  listened  to  spirited  and  at  times 
bitter  arguments  and  explanations  by, 
the  representatives  of  capital,  labor,. 
Socialism  and  other  elements.  ' 

SHE  FAVORS  SOCIALISM 

Miss  Keller  expressed  her  concern  | 
fhat  those  blessed  with  full  power  of! 
sight,  hearing  and  speech  could  notj 
find  contentment  in  their  worldly  ex-j 
istence,  and  she  declared  the  belief  that 
the  distressful  conditions  of  which  thei 
masses  complained  could  best  be  rem- 
edied through  Socialism. 

All   in   the    audience   of    several    hun- 


dred  respectfully  arose  as  Miss  Keller 
Left  her  place  in  the  rear  of  the  hair 
and  slowly  walked  to  the  platform  on 
the  arm  of  Miss  Macy,  her  instructor, 
through  whose  untiring  training  Miss 
Keller  acquired  the  power  of  express- 
ing herself  In   speech. 

"I  cannot  see  and  I  cannot  hear,  but 
I  am  happy,"  began  Miss  Keller  to  the 
hushed  assemblage.  "And  I  cannot 
help  asking  why  there  is  so  much  dis- 
tress in  this  world  among  those  who 
are  in  full  possession  of  their  sight, 
hearing  and  health. 

"I  am  glad  that  I  came  to  this  so- 
ciological conference,  for  it  has  given 
me  an  insight  into  many  phases  of 
life.  Although  deaf  and  blind  I  have 
followed  carefully  the  topics  discussed 
here.  Practically  all  that  has  been 
said  has  been  communicated  imme- 
diatery  to  me  by  my  instructor.  Miss 
Macy,  by  means  of  telegraphic  systera^ 
of  pressure  on  my  hand.  ) 

Strive  for  Better  Life  ' 

"What  I  learned  made  me  feel  just* 
as  if  I  had  suddenly  stepped  into  a 
new  world.  It  was  a  great  surprise 
for  me  to  learn  that  so  many  toilers 
were  ill-fed,  ill-clothed  and,  as  I  might' 
say,  in  many  ways  in  the  darkness. 

"I  hope  the  people  as  a  whole  are 
willing  to  try  to  understand  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  and  then  strive  to  rem- 
edy them. 

"We  are  waking  up.  We  are  finding 
out  what  is  wrong  with  the  world.  Our 
aim  should  be  to  make  it  a  better 
world.  We  live  for  each  other  and  we 
are  finding  out  that  th'ls  is  the  only 
existence   worth   living. 

"Let  us  strive  to  bring  a  better  life 
to  those  who  work  in  the  mills  and 
factories. 

"My  reason  for  being  a  Socialist  is  I 
have  learned  that  freedom  is  the  only 
safe  condition  for  humanity." 

During  the  morning  session  Robert 
G.  Valentine,  a  counsellor  on  labor 
problems  from  Boston,  declared  that 
the  employers  should  consider  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  labor  conditions 
among  their  workers  just  as  impor- 
tant as  tlie  auditing  of  books  and  ac- 
counts. This  inquiring  should  be  made 
as  regularly  and  as  systematically  as 
the  auditing,    he  said. 

Need    for    EflSciency 

Ximer  Chipman  of  Boston,  who  is  an 
"efficiency  engineer,"  said  that  George 
W.^Perkins,  the  steel  trust  official  yes- 
terday "dodged  the  issue"  because  he 
had  not  discussed  the  "real  cause  of  la- 
bor agitation,  the  conditions  that  were 
responsible  for  the  forming  of  the  I. 
W.    W." 


Mr.    Chipman    said"  that  WrougK   IKs"] 
attainment    of    efficiency    could    the    la- 
bor   problem    be    solved.     "Remove    effi- 
ciency and  labor  becomes  a  mere  sti-ug- 
gle  for  existence,"  he  said. 

Those  who  have  been  pondering  over 
the  labor  troubles  of  the  day  and  other 
weighty  subjects,  gathered  on  the  ath- 
letic field  this  afternoon  and  delved 
into  the  lighter  side  of  life.  Among  the 
notables  who  attempted  stunts  in  base- 
ball were  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Gifford,  D.  D., 
of  Brookline;  the  Rev.  Dillon  Bronson, 
D.  D.,  of  Brookline;  George  W.  Cole- 
man, president  of  the  Pilgrim  Publicity 
Association;  Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer 
and  Carrol  J.   Swan  of  Boston. 

Arturo  Giovann-etti,  the  I.  W.  W.  lead- 
er, was  pitted  in  a  100-yard  dash  against 
A.  J.  Portenar,  a  New  York  A.  F.  oti 
L.  leader.  Giovannetti  shouted  with  glgej 
as  he  won.  '( 
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HELEN  KELLER.  THE 


i 


The   Educational   Woman,   She  Says,   Is  She  Who    Knows    thej 

Social   Basis  of  Her   Life  and  the   Lives   of  Those  Whom    ' 

She  Would  Aid  in   Life's   Battle. 


Helen  Keller  has  been  contributing  to 
the  Metropolitan  a  series  of  note- 
worthj'    articles,    dealing    with    modern 

problems.     Of  women's   education  also  \ 
savs :  j 

The  educated  woman  is  she  who  | 
knows  the  social  basis  of  her  life,  and  i 
of  the  lives  of  those  whom  she^would 
help,  her  children,  her  employer,  her! 
employees,  the  beggar  at  her  door  and  i 
her  -congressman  at  Washington.  When 
Shakespeare  wrote  •'Hamlet"  or, 
whether  he  wrote'"it  or  not,  seem  rela?  j 
tively  unimportant  compared  with  thej 


question  whether  the  working'  women 
in  your  town  receive  a  living  wage 
and  bear  their  children  amid  proper 
surroundinss. 

The  history  of  our  Civil  war  is  in- 
ccmplete  as  taught  in  the  schools  if 
years  afterward  the  daughters  and 
granddaughters  of  veterans  do  not 
understand  auch  a  simple  proposition 
as  this:  "The  woman  who  bears  a 
child  risks  her  life  for  her  country."  It 
is  just  such  fundamental  propositions 
related  to  the  proDlem^s  of  life  which 
school  education  seems  to  ignore.  In 
school  and  college  we  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  over  trivial  matters. 
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HELEN  KELUR   TO    LECTtJRE 

!s    a 

il 


Miss  Helen  Kellar. 


Boston.— Miss  Helen  Kellar,  T;lie 
blind  woman,  announced  that  she 
will  undertake  next  winter  an  ex- 
tensive lecture  tour.  Miss  Kellar, 
through  her  teacher  and  friehd,  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Macy,  declared  that  the  cabled 
rumor  that  she  would  go  to  Spain  to 
teach  two  of  the  royal  children  is  not 
true. 


"Bostoru,  Vl'^a-SS.,   TVloTrruuYuti    (at&b-e/- 

Miss  Helen  Keller  demonstrated  aiP| 
the  Sagamore  conference,  both  on  thai 
platform  and  the  hotel  piazza,  that' 
she  has  acquired  the  power  of  speech; 
to  an  extent  which  is  well  nigh  per-j 
fectlon  and  for  a  deaf  mute  nothingj 
short  of  marvelous.  She  has  mastered^ 
the  muscular  movement  of  every  word 
in  her  vocabulary,  and,  what  is  all  the 
more  extraordinaray,  her  process  of 
enunciation,  which  was  at  first  per-, 
formed  with  conscious  effort,  is  now 
apparently  natural  or  at  least  uncon-i 
scious.  «    *    *  I 


Many  persons  in  an  assemblage  re-' 
cently  addi'essed  by  Miss^elen  Keller, 
marvelled  tliat  this  distinguTsReT'^a^aT 
and  blind  woman  halted  in  her  remarks 
and  acknowledged  applause  at  the 
proper  moment,  lust  as  if  she  had 
been  in  full  possession  of  her  hearing. 
Miss  Macy,  the  devoted  instructor  of 
Miss  Keller,  was  approached  by  sev- 
eral after  the  meeting  had  adjourned, 
and  she  was  requested  to  explain  the 
"mystery."  "Very  simple,"  she  laughed. 
"Notice  of  the  applause  was  carried | 
to  Miss  Keller  by  the  vibrations  thatj 
she  felt  thi-ough  her  soft  soled  shoes,  i 
k'hile  standing  on  the   platform." 
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HELfiJW&EJULER  ANSrOTOCATE 
OF  SOCIALISM 

Miss  Helen  Keller  who  is  at  present 
attending  the  sociological  conference 
at  Sagamore  Lake,  asserted  herself 
In  favor  of  socialism  in  a  speech  made 
before  the  conference  yesterday.  Al- 
though unable  to  see  or  hear,  she 
has  followed  with  interest  the  topics 
discussed  by  unionists,  socialists  and 
capitalists;  for  her  instructor.  Miss 
Macy  has  communicated  to  her  all 
that  has  been  said  by  mieans  of  a  tel- 
egraphic system  of  pressure  on  her 
hand.     Miss  Keller  said  in  part: 

"I  am  glad  that  I  came  to  this  so- 
ciological conference,  for  it  has  given 
me  an  insight  into  many  phases  of 
life  *  *  *  What  I  learned  made  me 
feel  just  as  if  I  had  suddenly  stepped 
into  a  new  world.  It  was  a  great  sur- 
prise for  me  to  learn  that  so  many 
toilers  were  ill-fed,  ill-clothed  and, 
as  I  might  say,  in  many  ways  in  the 
darkness. 

"I  hope  the  people  as  a  whole  are 
willing  to  try  to  understand  the  con- i 
diti-ons  that  exist  and  then  strive  to  i 
remedy   them.  i 

"We  are  waking  up.  W"e  are  finding  i 
out  what  is  wrong  with  the  world 
Our  aim  should  be  to  make  it  a  better 
world.  Wc  live  for  each  other  and 
we  are  finding  out  that  this  is  the 
only  existence  worth  living. 

" Let  jis  strive  to  bring  h  better  life 
to  those  who  work  in  the  mills  an 
factories. 

!  "My  reason  for  being  a  socialist  ] 
that  I  have  learned  that  freedom  i 
the  only  safe  condition  for  humanity' 
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Has  Been  Engaged  to  Make 
Address  in  November. 


Helen  Keller  is  to  speak  in  Rochester 
in  Isovember  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  People's  Socialist  League.  Miss 
Kellci'  is  known  to  almost  everyone  in 
America  and  widely  on  other  continent? 
as  a  bl^j^^jjfe^'f-mute.  whose  education 
is  regardea  c)y  psychologists  and  educa- 
tors as  the  greatest  achievement  in  the 
,'history  of  education  .- 

,•  Miss  Keller  in  recent  years  has  been. 
ia  student  of  social  problems  and  has 
gained  a  particularly  close  acquaintance  I 
with  the  works  of  such  men  as  Alfred,! 
Russell  Wallace,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  John  { 
Ruskin,  H.  G.  Wells,  George  Bernard  I 
Shaw,  Kart  Kantsky,  Charles  Darwin'| 
and  Karl  Marx.  Her  recent  public  ad- 
dresses have  been  mainly  on  social  sub- 
jects. The  sxibject  of  her  Rochester  ad- 
dress has  not  been  announced. 

In  1900  Miss  Keller  entered  Radcliffe 
Cc''iege  and  four  years  later  she  received 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  with  hon- 
or- Her  most  recent  book,  "Out  of  the 
Dark,"  is  highly  regarded,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  message  and  of  its  technical 
literary  character.  It  was  only  last, 
year  that  she  began  her  public  addresses- 
Her  first  public  address  was  before  a. 
bodj  of  physicians  in  Boston,  to  whom 
she  talked  intelligently  and  fluently  in 
French  and  German  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
I'sh. 

Miss  Keller  is  accompanied  on  all  her 
iljeaking  tours  by  Mrs.  John  Macy,  who, 
s  Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan,  hegan  Miss 
veiler's  education  when  she  was  7  -^esLrm 
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HELEN  KELLER 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf 
and  bliij^d  woman,  will  come  to  Roch- 
ester m  the  fall  to  deliver  a  lecture  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Young  People's 
Socialist  League.  Miss  Keller  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  wonderful 
women  in  the  world,  and  the  one  thing 
that  perhaps  places  her  higher  on  the 
pinnacle  of  fame  than  any  other 
achievement  is  the  fact  that  although 
she  never  heard  a  person  talk  and  nev- 
er saw  a  human  face,  she  has  learned 
to  speak  fluently  and  loudly  enough  to 
be  heard  in  a  large  hall. 

The  noted  blind  woman  is  also  a  stu- 
dent of  sociology  and  has  recently  iden- 
tified herself  with  the  Socialist  propa- 
gandists. Last  week,  she  spoke  at  a 
sociological  conference  held  at  Saga- 
more Beach,  Mass.,  from  the  same 
platform  as  George  W.  Perkins  and  Ar- 
turo  Giovannitti.  Miss  Keller  says  that 
the  chief  distinction  between  herself 
and  other  people  is  not  that  she  is 
blind  but  that  she  has  a  mind  trained 
to  think  and  a  disposition  to  use  that 
mind  independently.  : 


BLIND    HELEN    KELLER 

STEER   BOAT   IN    BAY 


■  Miss  Helen  Keller  left  Portland 
Tuesday  alter  speiSSing  a  few  days  at 
Rockbound  park.  Miss  Keller  is  an 
enthusiastic  sailor.  She.  was  the  spe- 
cial guest  Monday  on  a  sailing  party 
down  ajound  the  islands  in  the  launch 
Alpine,  in  command  of  Oscr«r  C.  Ran- 
dall.     There   was   a   large   party    from; 


tBe  Peaks  Island  house  aboard  and 
they  were  delighted  to  find  that  Miss 
Keller   was   to   be  one  of  the  party. 

Miss  Keller  steered  the  boat  the  en-i 
tire  distance  thus  proving  herself  a. 
sapable  pilot  as  well  as  a  wonderfully 
interesting  woman.  The  party  was 
caught  out  in  the  shower  but  this 
only  added  to  the  fun  and  did  not  in' 
the   least    spoil   the   enjoyment   of    the 


^ 
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OCEAN   GROVE  WILL 
HEAR  HELEN  KELLER 


Special   to   The  fng^ilrter. 

Or^^UEBi^^.  J.,  July  26.— To- 
day ws^s  Cbllege  B^yS?'tlie  regular  morn- 
ing services  in  the  Young  People's  Tem- 
ple. This  was  one  of  the  best  services 
held  in  the  Temple  and  it  was  packed 
with  college  men  and  women  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  building  was 
decorated  with  college  pennants,  and 
streamers. 

The  services  were  in  charge  of  Rev. 
Charles  L.  Meade,  and  part  of  the  serv- 
ices was  the  roll  call  at  which  Dr.  Meade 
read  the  names  of  the  different  States. 
A  feature  also  was  the  college  yells  and 
songs. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  '^HTTF^ntr  iiiWf""l4r 
deaf  and  dumb   girl,  will  lecture  in  the 

5.  Miss  Keller  comes  in  the  interests  of 
St.  Paul's  M.  E.  Church,  Ocean  Grove. 
She  will  speak  on  "The  Heart  and  the 
Hand,  or  the  Right  Use  of  Our  Senses." 
It  is  said  to  be  a  remarkable  lecture. 
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Helen     Keller's 


a 


Spiritual    Liberator" 


{From  the  Philadelphia  North  A^nerican^  May  8,  1913) 


ARK  TWAIN 
once  named  Na- 
poleon and  Helen 
Keller  as  the  two 
most  interesting 
characters  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

"I  think  he  should  have  in- 
cluded the  remarkable  woman 
who  has  made  Helen  Keller 
what  she  is,"  said  a  certain 
Philadelphian,  after  attending 
Tuesday's  "lecture"  by  this 
southerner,  who  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  and  her  teacher  and 
inseparable  companion  for 
twenty-six  years,  Mrs.  John 
Albert  ^lacy,  best  known  to 
the  world  as  j\Iiss  Anne  Sul- 
livan. 

We  concur  in  this  opinion. 
Without  any  lessening  of  our 
wonder  at  and  admiration  for 
the  part  played  by  Miss  Keller 
in  her  own  marvelous  develop- 
ment, we  feel  that  equal,  if  not 
greater,  credit  belongs  to  the 
woman  who  has  reaped  from 
a  seemingly  hopeless  task  a 
result  so  super-natural  as  to  be 
really  miraculous.  For  it  is  a 
miracle  to  make  the  dumb 
speak ;  yet  distinct  articulation 


is  but  one  of  the  unusual  ac- 
complishments a  c  q  u  i  r  e  d  by 
Helen  Keller,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Miss  Sullivan,  of 
whom  the  Poet  VVhittier  once 
said  to  Mibs  Keller,  "She  is 
thy   spiritual   liberator." 

Our  belief  that  Mark  Twain 
erred     in     not     extending     his 
superlative  to  include  this  wo- 
man    whose     modesty     has 
largely  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
just  approximation  of  her  un- 
paralleled achievement  is  based 
not  only  upon  the  facts  in  the 
case  as  widely  known,  but  also 
upon    other   and    little-known 
facts,   for   which   we   have   the 
highest  authority. 
All  the  world  knows  how  the  uncommonly  bright 
ip-month-old   baby  girl,   the   joy   of   a   rose-bowered 
home   in   Tuscumbia,   Ala.,   was   robbed  of  the  three 
major  senses  by  an  .attack  of  what  the  doctors  then 
called   acute   congestion   of   the   stomach   and   brain ; 
how   this    curly   haired   toddler,    who    had   begun    to 
talk  at  9  months,  and  on  the  day  she  was  a  j'ear  old 
had  walked  half  way  across  her  room  in  pursuit  of 
a  sunbeam,  was  suddenly  cast  into  absolute  darkness 
and  stillness  by  a  strange  fever,  which  vanished  with 
the  swiftness  that  had  marked  its  atiack. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  however,  that  this 
mysterious  storm  which  wrecked  her  dawning  day 
left  her  merely  a  young  animal,  and  even  less,  for 
young  animals  are  aided  by  instmct.  At  2  years 
Helen  Keller  was  a  prowless,  rudderless  little  hulk 
adrift  on  a  sea  of  blackness — so  unable  to  control 
even  the  most  elementary  of  bodily  functions  that, 
in  a  household  less  lighted  by  love,  she  might  have 
been  neglected  or  mistreated  as  an  insufferable  afflic- 
tion. 

"Her  form  was  the  only  human  thing  about  her," 
was  the  description  once  given  us  by  a  man  intimately 
concerned  with  her  life  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
a  few  3'e.ars  ago. 

"No  one  who  did  not  see  the  child  at  that  time 
can  begin  to  understand  what    ' 
Anne    Sullivan    has    done    for    [ 
Helen  and  for  humanity,"  con- 
tinued    this     n  o  t  a  b  1  e     New    1  , 
Yorker.     Like     all     those     in-    1 


timatety  acquainted  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  teacher's 
task,  he  ranked  her  as  a 
marvel  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  transformed  girl  from 
whom  she  never  has  been 
separated  since  March  3,  1887, 
when  she  tremblingly  ap- 
proached her  new  pupil,  only 
to  be  hurled  back  into  Captain 
Keller's  arms  b}"  a  wild  and 
aimless  charge  from  the  un- 
tamed child  of  7. 

At  that  time  five  3'ears  of 
tolerance,  born  of  love  and  in- 
finite patience,  had  humanized 
Helen.  Still  she  was  a  restless, 
uncontrollable,  groping  being; 
and  had  not  her  mother  read 
Dickens'  "American  Notes"  of 
the  famous  Laura  Bridgman, 
who,  though  deaf  and  blmd, 
i  was  educated,  it  is  likely  she 
would  have  remained  such  and 
that  ]\Iiss  Sullivan's  great  gift 
to  humanity  would  have»  been 
lost   or    long   delayed. 

The  young  teacher,  who  her- 
self   had    been    almost    totally 
blind   from   earlj'  infancy  until 
she   was   grown   when   she    re- 
covered    her     sight,     was     dis- 
tressed at  the  prospect.  Helen's 
'      first    fit    of    "terrible    temper," 
which  resulted  in  a  battle  royal, 
led     her    to    write    a     friend : 
"I   suppose   I   shall   have   many 
such  battles  with  the  little  wo- 
man before  she  learns  the  only 
i     two  essential  things  I  can  teach 
her — obedience   and   love." 
So,   on   Miss   Sullivan's  part, 
1     it  was  not  merely  a  matter  of 
;     applying  certain  rules  and  pre- 
';     cepts.     Indeed,   except   for   Dr. 
Samuel     Howe's     teaching     of 
'   Laura  Bridgman,  there  was  no 
pr^ce^ent,     and     the     conditions     and     personalities 
involved    in    the    two    cases    differed    so    radically 
that   his   undertaking   was    in    all    essentials    unique. 


To  prepare  herseJf  for  her  new  task,  this  young 
woman  of  21,  whose  education  had  been  hinderd  by 
the  bhndness  already  mentioned,  had  only  seven 
months,  yet  she  was  impelled  by  a  mysterious  force 
which  she  could  not  understand.  In  her  first  con- 
fession of  this,  written  to  a  friend  after  she  had  been 
with   Helen  for  only  a  few'^'weeks,   she   said: 

Something  within  me  tells  me  that  I  shall  succeed 
beyond  my  dreams.  Were  it  not  for  some  circum- 
stance that  make  such  an  idea  highly  improbable^ 
even  absurd,  I  should  think  Helen's  education  would 
surpass  in  interest  and  wonder  Doctor  Howe's 
achievement.  I  know  that  she  has  remarkable 
powers,  and  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  able  to  develop 
and  mold  them.  I  cannot  tell  how  I  know  these 
things.  I  had  no  idea  a  short  time  ago  how  to 
go  to  work;  I  was  feeling  about  in  the  dark;  but 
somehow  I  know  now,  and  I  know  that  I  know. 
I  cannot  explain  it;  but  when  difficulties  arise,  I 
am  not  perplexed  or  doubtful.  I  know  how  to 
meet  them ;  I  seem  to  divine  Helen's  peculiar  needs. 
It    is    wonderful. 

However  divine  the.  impulse,  the  goal  toward 
which  it  pointed  was  to  be  reached  only  through 
a  remarkable  exercise  of  human  qualities  which 
are  mainly  the   fruitage   of   willing  and   working. 

In  this  lies  the  superior  magnitude  of  the  incen- 
tive furnished  by  Miss  Sullivan's  career  as  com- 
pared to  Miss  Keller's.  The  latter's 
phenomenal  progress  must  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  an  exceptional  circumstance 
rightly  gauged  bj^  one  who  says,  "To 
have  another  Helen  Keller  there  must 
he  another  Miss  Sullivan."  The  for- 
mer's success  is  the  result — aside  froin 
a  sympathy  in  some  measure  so  innate 
as  to  be  bej^ond  cultivation — of  such 
generallj^  cultivable  human  attributes  as 
intelligence,  wisdom  and  sagacity  cou- 
pled with  perseverance  and  unbending 
will. 

'■     That    a    large    measure    of    maternal 
■solicitude    and    enthusiasm    was    needed  1 
from  the  start  must  be  obvious  to  any 
one    acquainted    with    the    barest    facts 
of   that   barren   beginning.     It    required 
something   more   than   mere   determina- 
tion   to    brook    the    crisis    of    the    first 
family  breakfast  after  the  new  teacher's  , 
arrival,   when   Helen's   outburst  of  pas-  } 
sion  at  being  denied  her  own  way  was  '| 
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so  terrible  as  to  drive  from  the  room 
every  one  except  Miss  Sullivan,  who, 
after  locking  the  doors,  undertook  a 
two-hour  siege  which  reduced  her  to 
a  state  of  exhaustion,  but  gave  the  poor 
little  prisoner  her  first  gleam  of  the 
law  of  obedience. 

It  took  a  measure  of  common  sense 
prophetic  of  the  present-day  Montessori 
brand  to  figure  out  a  policy  so  wise  as 
the  one  thus  expressed  by  Miss  Sullivan  ' 

two  months  later  :  

"I  am  beginning  to  suspect  all  elaborate  and  special 
systems  of  education.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  built 
up  on  the  supposition  that  every  child  is  kind  of 
idiot,  who  must  be  taught  to  think.  Whereas,  if  the 
child  is  left  to  himself,  he  will  think  more  and  belter, 
if  less  showily.  Let  him  go  and  come  freely,  let 
him  touch  real  things  and  combine  his  impressions 
for  himself,  instead  of  sitting  indoors  at  a  little 
round  table  while  a  teacher  suggests  that  he  build 
a  stone  wall  with  his  wooden  blocks  or  make  a 
rainbow  out  of  strips  of  colored  paper.  Such  teach- 
ing fills  the  mind  with  artificial  associations  that 
must  be  got  rid  of  before  the  child  can  develop 
independent  ideas  out  of  actual  evperiences." 

She   was   being   taught   while   teaching,   as   always 

is  the  case.     Also  she  was  being  so  harrassed  and 

handicapped  b}'  the  child's  inequalities ;  her  progress 

with  Helen  was  so  punctuated  b}^  defeats  and  failures 

that  if  she  had  done  anything  more  than  \ 

stick  to  her  post  that  first  year  she  would 

be  worthy  of  praise. 

But  when  one  considers  how  willing- 
1}'  she  sacrificed  ever}'  form  of  per- 
sonal freedom  commonly  held  dear  in 
order  to  see  if  there  might  be  a  way 
out  for  those  deprived  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, and  an  avenue  of  escape  for  others 
shackled  by  such  mental  deficiencies  as 
are  born  of  the  pitiful  lack,  and  how 
her  ceaseless  efforts  have  been  rewarded 
aij;  SB  ;{;is3j  apjouoo  b  i[3ns  ^q  Ajuo  ;ou 
Helen  Keller  of  this  day,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  ways  to  surmount  hitherto 
insurmountalDle  barriers,  she  becomes 
a  marvel  as  well  as  a  hero. 

It  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  little  girl  of  7,  who 
was  little  more  than  an  animal,  to  thfe 
exquisitely    rounded    personality   of    the 


I  charming   woman   of   33 — age   of   divine 
I  s  i  g  n  i  fi  a  n  c  e — who    has    mastered    all 
I  branches  of  learning,   speaks  three  and 
I  reads    five    languages,    plays    both    the 
'  piano  and  violin,  has  read  more  widely 
than    the    average    college-bred    woman 
and  written  two   successful  books,  cor- 
responded  with    the    choicest   minds    of         ^ 
her   time,   lectured   in   various   parts   of 
the  land  and,  in  addition  to  her  activity 
along  progressive  lines  of  social  reform, 
holds  the  degree  cf  bachelor  of  arts  from  one  of  the 
foremost  women's  colleges  in  the  country. 

In  the  presence  of  this  transformation,  it  seems 
childish  to  quibble  over  the  possibilities  of  such  an 
occurence  as  the  casting  away  of  the  scales  from  the 
eye  of  the  blind  Bartimseus,  who  sat  begging  with- 
out the  walls  of  Jericho ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  feel  that  Helen  Keller  is 
an  answer  to  all  those  so  blind  as  to  wonder  why 
men  and  women  should  greatly  concern  themselves 
with  the  delicient,  the  dwarfed,  the  deprived,  whether 
through  physical   or   social  ailments. 

And  we  feel  that  the  woman  who  made  possible 
every  step  of  this  miraculous  achievement,  without 
whom  the  great  lesson  and  encouragment  of  Helen 
Keller's  life  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world,  is  no 
less  a  marvel  than  her  charge  and  no  less  an  answer 
to  that  other  blind  question,  "What's  the  use?" 


Just  as  we  were  arranging  to 
Opinions  devote   an   issue   to   pure   oral 

methods  and  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  testimonials  by  the  advocates  of  "speech 
and  speech  only  for  the  deaf,"  along  comes 
"Opinions  upon  the  Nebraska  Law,  by  Promi- 
nent Educators,  Parents  of  Deaf  Children, 
and  Graduates  under  the  Oral  Method,"  to 
take  all  the  wind  out  of  our  sails.  It  is  more 
comprehensive  than  anything  we  possibly 
could  have'  furnished,  and  presents  every 
known  argument  in  favor  of  the  entire  doing 
away  with  gesture  and  manual  spelling  in 
educating  the  deaf. 


However  any  may  differ  with  the  opinions 
presented  upon  subsequent  pages,  there  will 
probably  be  no  voice  of  dissent  from  the 
prefatory  letter  of  Miss  Keller's,  which  we 
subjoin : 

Wrentham,  Mass.,  Feb.  12,  1913. 
Mr.  a.  N.  Dafoi;, 

Dkar  Sir  : — Miss  Yale  has  written  me  about 
the  controversy  at  the  school  for  the  deaf  in 
Nebraska.  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  take  any 
part  in  such  local  disputes.  But  it  is  my 
strong  belief  that  every  deaf  child  should  have 
opportunity  to  learn  to  speak,  no  matter  how 
difficult  it  may  be  to  teach  him,  no  matter 
how  far  from  perfect  may  be  the  results.  The 
disaster  of  deafness  is  incalculable,  and  every 
little  that  is  done  to  lessen  it  is  precious. 
Surely  the  lack  of  speech  is  the  most  grievous 
loss  caused  by  the  deafness,  and  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  prevent  dumbness  from 
being  added  to  the  already  great  burdens 
Avhich  the  deaf  child  must  carry  through  life. 

I  have  just  made  a  public  address  in  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey,  and  last  August  I  spoke 
before  the  International  Otological  Congress 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  I  was  able 
to  make  myself  understood  by  many  people, 
and  my  success  has  strenghtened  my  con- 
victions that  the  gift  of  speech,  however  im- 
perfect, is  a  priceless  blessing  to  the  deaf. 

Warmly  wishing  you  all  success,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HEI.EN    KellKR. 

Miss  Keller  speaks  advisedly.  She  does 
not  say  that  all  deaf  children  may  be  made 
proficient  in  speech  and  speech-reading.  She 
only  says  that  "every  deaf  child  should  have 
opportunity  to  learn  to  speak."  She  knows 
that  under  present  conditions,  many  of  those 
who  leave  us  must  fall  short  of  profi- 
ciency in  speech  ;  and  yet  no  educator  of  the 
deaf  that  we  know  would  wish  to  deny  any 
child  the  full  opportunity  to  acquire  it. 
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Exposition    Visitors  W.ill  See 
and  Hear  This  Wonderful 


EDUCATIONAL 


ilRACLE 


Cciisin  of   Mr.  and   Mrs.:  T. 

W.   Keller,   Whose   Guest 

She  Will  be. 


ICOMES  ON  SEPTEIVIBER  30 


Recently  Invited  by  King  Al- 
'    fonso  to  Teach  His  Deaf 
and  DumS  Child. 


MissHelen  Keller,  of  New  York, 
dea!r'"3umb  'anff'*^  one    of 

the  most  famous  women  in  the  en- 
tire world,  will  be  a  guest  of  the 
National  Conservation  exposition 
Tuesday,  Septembei-  30.  That  date 
will  be  officially  knov,m  as  "Helei} 
•  Keller"   day   at  the  exDosition. 

Miss  Keller  will  deliver  an  oi'al 
address,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  educational  miracle,  in 
that  she  speaks  so  distinctly  that 
her    voice    carries    to    the.  farthest 


corners  of  any  auditorium  or  the-' 
ater.  She  will  be  Eiccompanied  by 
ner  teacher  Mrs.  Albert  Mar.y 
formerly  Miss  Anne  Sullivan,  -who 
■v.dll  also  deliver  an  addre^ss,  de- 
'^tP'^'t^^  *^®  process  by  '  which 
Miss  Kelle-:  was  taught  to  speak 
Miss  Helen  Keller  is  a  nati\'e  of 


HELEN   KELLER. 


Autograph  of  Girl  Bom  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind, 

Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  and  this  will  be 
her  first  visit  to  the  south  since 
she  went  north  during  her  child- 
hood. The  announcement  that  she 
will  appear  here  is  expected  to 
create  a  greater  interest  in  the  big 
exposition 

When  Miss  Keller  at  first  learn- 
ed of  the  National  Conservation 
exposition  and  the  nature  of  the 
enterprise,  the  great  lessons  which 
it  proposed  to  teach  concerning 
conservation  in  every  conceivable 
form,  she  expressed     a     desire     to  ■ 


come  EereT^^rS.  Morace  "VarTTJe  - 

venter,  president  of  the  woman's 
board  of  the  National  Conservation 
exposition,  took  up  the  matter 
through  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  of  which  Helen 
Keller  is  vice-president,  with  the 
result  that  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  g'irl  has  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  come  here.  New  since  it  is 
definitely  known  that  she  will 
come,  elaborate  preparations  will 
be  planned  for  "Helen  Keller  day." 

In  her  lecture  Mrs.  Macy,  who  is 
Miss  Keller's  teacher,  will  tell 
how  her  famous  pupil  learned  to 
speak  orally.  The  lessons  extend- 
ed over  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
requiring  infinite  patience  and  re- 
source on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er, because  the  girl  was  deaf,  blind 
and  dumb  when  born. 

"The  work  of  Miss  Keller  is  well 
known  to  the  world.  Her  articles 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  various  periodicals 
have  entertained  thousands  of 
readers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  foreign  lands.  Sometime 
ago  she  received  a  formal  invita- 
tion from  King  Alphonso,  of  Spain, 
to  go  to  that  country  and  teach 
the  deaf  and  dumb  child  of  the 
Spanish  monarch,  but  she  declined. 

Miss  Keller  is  a  first  cousin  of 
T.  W.  and  R.  A.  Keller,  of  this 
city.  "While  in  Knoxville  Miss 
Keller  will  be  entertained  by  her 
kinspeople.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Keller  have  visited  her  while  In 
New  York  several  times,  and  they 
expressed  the  greatest  pleasure 
when  it  was  announced  that  their 
famous  relative  would  visit  in  this 
city  during  the  National  Conserva- 
tion  exposition.  / 


^ 


HELEN  KELLER  AT  OCEAN  GROVE 


Stgtf  Catirvspondcnce. 

^^f^  GROVE,  Aug.  6.-Helen  Keller 
ai^Mrs.  John  A.  Macy,  who  taught  her, 
appeared  before  an  audience  of  9,000  peo- 
ple last  night  at  the  Auditorium.  Mrs. 
Macy  spoke  of  her  accomplishment  with 
the  blind  mute  and  invited  the  audience 
I  to  aalPiilW*' Keller  questions,  which  would 
be  communicated  to  her. 


Ti  In  answer  to  one  question  of  how  she 
■knew  she  was  near  the  ocean,  Miss  Keller 
said  she  smelled  the  salt,  while  she  knew 
by  the  density  of  the  air  that  a  crowfl 
[Was  near.  Applause,  she  said,  was  com- 
:municated  to  her  through  her  feet  and 
fmusic  was  felt  in  the  same  way. 
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Among  the  titles  on  the  fall  list  "W", 
Doufbleday,  Page  &  Co.  are  "War  and 
Waste,"  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  former 
Chancellor  of  Leland  Stanford  Unlver-^ 
sity;  "'The  "Vanishing  Race,"  by  Joseph, 
K.  Dixon;  "A  Naturalist  in  Western. 
China,"  by  E.  H.  Wilson;  "Out  of  the 
Dark,"  by  Helen  Keller;  "A  Man's 
Miracle,"  by  Q^prard  Harryr'^'Xiaddie:  Aj 
True  Blue  Story,"  'by  Gene  Stratton-i 
Porter;  "Grold"  and  "African  Camp 
Fires,"  by  Stewart  Edward  White;  "In 
Search  of  a  Husband,"  by  Cora  Harris; 
"The  Friendly  Road,"  by  David  Gray- 
son; "A  Son  of  the  Hills,"  by  Harriet, 
T.  Comstook;  "The  Lovely  Lady,"  by 
Mary  Austin;  "Refractory  Husbands, 
toy  Mary  Stewart  Cutting;  "The  Mixing: 
What  the  Hillport  Neighbors  Did,"  byi, 
Bouck  \Vhite;  "The  Spotted  Panther,^' 
toy  James  Francis  Dwyer;  "Tbe  Golden' 
Barrier,"  by  A^es  and  Egerton  Castle; 
".Jack  Chanty,  ■  by  Hulbert  Footner; 
"The  Confessions  of  Arsene  Lupin"  and 
"The  Man  Between,"  by  Walter  Archer 
Frost.  . 


helen  keller  speaks     ^ 
(Vat  bay  view  assemblyj 

^IJEui^Girl,  Who  Never  Heard  Human 
Voice,  Gives  Address, 

BAY  VlliiW,  Mich.,  Aug.  9.— Helen 
Keller,  the  blind  deaf  girl  who  as- 
•tounded  the  world's  Otological  con- 
vention in  Boston  last  fall  by  deliver- 
.iii;'  a  public  address  in  a  fluent  voice  ! 
under  perfect  mechanical  control,  j 
^-ippeared  before  the  Bay  View  assem- : 
i'ly  tc night,  making  her  lirst  appear- i 
aiice  in  the  west  as  a  public  speaker.  | 
This  new  ability  to  speak  tluent ' 
i^iiglisn.  .through  mechanical  conuoi! 
ol  the  vocal  cords  is  said  to  be  the  I 
lireaiest  individual  accomplishmeni.  i' 
\ecorded   in   the   history   of     education  I     - 


it  lias .  tome  only  after  twenty  yeaio 
'  ut  patient  effort,  for  she  was' stricken 
deat  and  blind  at  tlie  age  ot  eigrliteen 
;ii  .ntiis  and  may  be  said  to  have  nev-^ 
K'Y  :  really     Icnown    the    sound    of    tt 
!\uman    voice. 
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NOTED  MUTE  CAN 
HEAR  MUSIC  NOW 

Helen  Keller  Holds  Teeth 

Against  Violin  and  Feels 

Vibrations. 


Petoskey,  Mich.,  Aug.  12.— Vibrations 
from  a  violin  string,  communicated 
through  her  teeth,  which  were  held 
against  the  bridge  of  the  instrument, 
today  conveyed  to  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
the  famous  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl, 
the  first  musical  sound  that  she  has 
ever  heard. 

'  "It  is  like  the  voices  of  singing  an- 
gels," she  told  her  teacher,  Mrs.  John 
Macey,  after  she  had  caught  the 
strains. 

Miss  Keller  was  nearly  exhausted 
from  the  excitement  incident  to  her  new 
experience.  The  astonishment  she 
showed  when  the  melody  was  carried 
to  her  brain  was  most  gratifying  to 
Mrs.  Macey  and  to  Professor  Franz 
Kohler  of  the  Oberlln  Conservatory, 
who   played    for   her. 

Miss  Keller  held  her  teeth  firmly 
against  the  scroll  while  Professor 
Kohler  played  strains  of  a  St.  Saens 
composition  on  his  violin,  an  instrument 
Tvhich  possesses  remarkable  sweetness 
of  tone.  He  used  both  the  high  and 
low    registers.  -^,», 

i     After       the       experiment,       Professor 

i  Kohler  declared  that  although  Miss 
Keller's    ear    drums    are    useless,     she 

!  had  undo- 'btedly  caught  the  s'  rii'ns. 


'  TjELEN  KELLER,  famous  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  drL 
JlI  who  can  now  enjoy  violin  music  by  placing  her  teeth 
against  bridge  of  instrument  and  feeling  strains. 


^o-r't  l£LYucl-,  )^V^^>-^^..   wT^-p-ress. 
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3EL£N  K£LLP:  VISITS 
MAINE  COAST  TO  REST 
ENJOYS  DAILY  SWIM 


Is  Enthusiastic  Over 

Boating===Has  Idea 

Fishing    Isn't 

*'Fair    Play." 


IS  RESOURCEFUL  IN 
FINDINa  ENJOYMENT 
CREED  OF  OPTIMISM 


(By  Mina  H.  Caswell.) 
•Miss  Helen  A.  Keller,  with  two  com- 
panions was  on  the  cliffs  at  the  rear 
of  the  White  cottage  at  Trefethen's 
Landing,  Peaks  Island,  when  an 
E  X  p  r  e  s  s-A  dvertiser  representa- 
tive called  today  and  where  on  the 
veranda  with  Miss  Ruth  Moor,  Miss 
Keller's  secretary,  a  delightful  morning 
was  spent.  Miss  Moor  explained  that 
it  is  her  principal  duty  while  here  in 
Maine  to  make  Miss  Keller  forget  her 
books  and  her  work,  and  to  assist  her 
in  participating  in  all  the  lighter  formfe 
of  diversion  which  a  girl's  life  should 
know  to  make  it  natural  and  complete 
and  which,  to  an  extent,  Miss  Keller's 
notable    career    has    denied    her. 

"In  other  words,"  the  press  reporter 
suggested,  "you  are  the  'Secretary  of 
Frivolous  Affairs.'  " 

'  Miss  Moor  laughed  and  did  not  deny 
[it,  but  hastened  to  explain  that  some 
jof    her    responsibilities    are    serious. 

"For  instance,"  she  said,  "I  go  in 
iswiiTiming  with  Miss  Keller  who  en- 
[joys    It   hugely   and   who    is    absolutely 


without  fear.  1  fully  realize  how  much 
depends   upon  me  then." 

Helen  Keller,  hatless,  in  simple  blue 
i  linen,, .Jier  girlish  figure  as  pliant  and 
!gracti-..il  as  the  gently  swaying  white 
.birch  in  the  shade  of  which  she ^ stood, 
her  hands  and  arms  already  somewhat 
browned  by  sun  and  breeze,  with  her 
hair  tossed  a'bout  her  charming  and 
'Strikingly  fine  face  ^looked  hardly  In 
the  twenties,  and  soon  showed  herself 
to  be  an  adept  at  scram'bling  about  on 
Maine  rocks.  When  she  sat,  she 
faced  the  blue  expanse  afforded  by  the 
view  froni   the  shore  in  the  vicinity  of 


HELEN   ADAMS  KELLER. 


Headland  Inn,  and  was  apparently  con- 
scious of  and  exulting  in  all  the  wild 
beauty  of  her  surroundings.  Her 
laugh  rang  out  and  there  was  nothing 
in  facial  expression,  word,  or  gesture, 
though  she  habitually  expresses  much 
in  quick  motions  with  her  hands,  to  show 
Ihat  she  was  at  the  slightest  disad- 
vantage in  relation  to  her  environ '. 
ment. 

Miss    Keller    in    Maine    For   a    Rest. 

Although  in  connection  with  Miss 
Keller's  public  life,  Interviews  are 
most  generously  granted,  it  was  made 
a  condition  of  her  coming  to  the 
White   cottage      that   none     should   be 


;perraitted  while  there  on  account  of 
khe  relaxation  of  which  Miss  Keller  Is 
icbviously  In  need.  Miss  Moor  gave 
[her  own  time  unreserverly  and  al- 
lowed many  privile-ges,  however,  in 
:  regard  to  her  distinguished  charge, 
only  withholding  a  direct  interview. 
:  Miss  Keller  came  to  Portland  last 
Week  at  the  close  of  an  extended' le-ei 
ture  tour  having  recently  addressed 
audiences  at  Atlantic  City,  and  hav- 
ing come  here  directly  from  "Bay  View 
Mich.  She  is,.„&ri»«uest  at  the  cottaga 
of  Miss  Lucy  S.  White,  sister  of  Prof. 
Charles  White  of  the  ?^ew  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  who  has 
charge  of  the  voice  instruction  which 
has  enabled  Miss  Keller  to  make  ad- 
dresses before  the  general  public,  the 
crowning  success  of  the  efforts  be- 
gun by  Miss  Anne  M.  Sullivan  (now 
Mrs.  John  Macy)  in  Miss  Keller's  be- 
half and  which  have  resulted  unques- 
tionably in  the  greatest  and  most 
significant  achievement  in  the  history 
ot    education. 

Miss  Keller  was  in  Portland  for  a 
day  in  July,  never  having  been  here 
before  during  the  summer,  season.  She 
1  vras  so  delightfully  impressed  that 
she  was  not  content  until  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  her  return. 
./Absolute  rest  from  intellectual  and 
public  Interests  is  necessary  that  she 
may  be  in  condition  to  resume  shortly 
her  lecturing  when  she  is  to  enter  up* 
on   another   itineracy. 

Socialistio  Tendencies. 
Miss  Keller's  addresses  have  been 
and  will  continue  for  some  tirne  to  be 
principally  on  the  widening  of  possi- 
bilities in  the  lives  of  the  deaf  and 
blind;  but  since  the  reading  of  H.  A. 
Wells's  book.  New  Worlds  for  Old, 
which  was  about  two  years  ago,  Miss 
Keller  has  been  intensely  Interested  in 
Socialism  and  though  she  trusts  that 
her  greatest  work  may  be  done  along 
this  line,  her  plans  concerning  the  ob- 
ject and  scope  of  her  socialistic  activ- 
ities  are   not   j^et   completed. 

Fond   of  Gayety  and   Dancing  and  Ap- 
preciates   the    Little    Things. 

But  Helen  Keller's  interests  are  not 
all  intellectual.  One  evening  last  week 
at  the  White  cottage     a  little     dinner 

'vv'as  given  in  her  honor  and  also  in 
recognition  of  a  recent  engagement 
announcement,  that  of  Miss  Ada 
Crocker  to  Wilson  C.  Blake  ot  Port- 
land  when    Miss    Keller   enjoyed      the 

[special   festivities    enormously. 


She  related  many  bright  stories  and 
was  "the  life  of  the  party"  as  Miss 
Moor  expressed  It.  Others  who  were 
present  at  this  entertainment  of  which 
Miss  White  was  hostess,  w^ere  Mrs.  H. 
E.  Fuller,  Miss  White's  mother,  and 
Mr.  John  P.  White,  who  are  spenur 
ing  the  season  on  Peaks  Island;  Miss 
Jcanette  Craig  and  Philip  Sherry  06 
Portland;  Miss  Marjorle  Re5aiold3  of 
Boston  and  necessarily,  the  official 
Mistrefis   of  Frivolity,   Miss   Moor, 

On  Saturday  evening  Miss  ICeller 
attended  and  took  most  active  part  in. 
a  dancing  party  which  was  given  iftl 
Afisociatlon  Hall  under  the  direction' 
of  the  Peaks  Island  Improvement  As- 
sociation, j 
She  Is  enthusiastic  over  all  the  is- 1 
land  sports,  especially  boating',' 
though  she  does  not  think  fishing 
"fair   play." 

Miss  Moor  says  that  one  of  the  most 
impressive  characteristics  of  Miss 
Keller  is  her  resourcefulne^ss  in  find- 
ing enjoyment  and  her  delicate  per- 
:'6T)tion  in  the  a^ppreciation  of  little 
'hings.  She  loves  and  is  happy  in 
:he  out-door  freshnes.s,  in  the  touch 
)f  the  salt  spray,  in  ths  sweetness  of 
opening  buds,  in  the  newness  of  dawn 
md   in   the  stilling  peace   of  dusk. 

\n  Advocate  of  the  Montessori  Educa- 
tional   Method. 

"What  is  the.  first  change,  in  Mias 
teller's  opinion,  which  must  take  place 
n  the  present  educational  system,  be- 
ore  boys  and  girls  who  are  handi- 
capped by  the  advantages  of  sight, 
tearing  and  speech  may  be  taught 
vith  better  results?"  the  Express  re- 
)orter  asked  after  having  looked  over 
lome  of  Miss  Keller's  French  and  Ger- 
nan  literature  in  braille,  and  having"^ 
ealized  anew  the  marvel  of  her  profl- 
;iency, 

"Miss  KeHler  believes  that  the.  Mon- 
essori  plan  is  the  system  which  edu- 
cators are  bound  to  adopt,"  Miss  Moor' 
mswered.  "She  has  studied  the  Mon- 
essori  method  as  indeed  she  was  sim- 
larly  taught,  and  advocates  it  unqual- 
fiedly.  She  naturally  believes,  also," 
vliss  Moor  further  stated,  "in  tlie  ne- 
;essity  of  more  individual  teaching." 

Miss  Keller's  bri.,ille  manuscripts 
Vere  found  of  much  interest.  Iflv 
)raille,  embossed  print,  each  letter  of 
character  is  indicated  by  a  combina- 
ion  of  raised  dots,  the  difficulty  beiiigi 
hat  there  are  several  variations,  Eng'-j 
ish,  American,  Xew  York  Point.  Missy 
ICeller  reads   them   all.  "  ' 


enjoys   Arnold    Bennett     and     Washes 
I  Dishes. 

Miss  Keller's  literary  interests  are 
lot  confined  to  scientific  pursuit 
PTholly,  as  shown  by  a  copy  of-  Arnold 
Bennett's  "Anne  of  the  Five  Towns," 
w'hich  was  on  the  veranda  table  among 
her  books,  and  which  Miss  Moor  said 
that  they  were  greatly  enjoying.  Miss 
jMoor  reads  Miss  Keller  the  news  and 
jcurrent  literature  which  cannot  be  ob- 
jtained  in  braille,  by  means  of  the 
touch  language.  It  is  a  slow  process, 
however,  one  chapter  of  an  ordinary 
novel   requiring   two   hours. 

Neither  is  Miss  Keller  proficient 
only  in  the  things  of  the  educational 
curriculum  and  of  society.  She  de- 
lights in  helping  to  wash  the  dishes  at 
the  White  cottage  and  in  trying  her 
hand  at  cooking. 

Extends      Thanks      to    Express- Adver* 
tiser. 

Miss  Keller  today  extended  to  the 
Express-Advertiser  through  Miss 
Moor  her  sincerest  gratitude  for  the 
pleasure  given  and  for  the  courtesies 
extended  to  her  at  the  Express-Adver- 
tiser offices  on  Hast  Thursday,  the  day 
of  her  arrival.    . 

Greatest   Significance  of  Her   Lif6. 
Helen    Keller's   life    is    a   signal    tri-r 
umph.     She  was  deaf,  and  she  hears; 
she  was  blind,  and  she  sees;   she  was 
idumb,   and   she  speaks. 

Incomparable    in    interatt   and    value 
is  her  record  and  though  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  Miss  Sullivan's  success  as 
a    teacher,    or    the    accomplishment    of 
her  pupil  is  the   more  marvelous,  this 
girl    who    has    never    heard    a   spoken 
word,   nor   seen   a   human       face,   and 
j  whose    joyous    laugh    rang    out    today 
above   the   sound   of   surf,   has   demon- 
strated  that    which       is    vibrant   with 
significance  and  which  might  well  set 
every    fellow-creature    pulsating    with 
the  expectation  of  greater  tilings.  The 
thought   world    is    on    the    threshold   of 
new    realization    and    if    Bergson    and 
Sucker,  the  most  profound  thinkers  In 
I  the   field   of   philosophy   today,    are    to 
be    believed,    there    are    deeper    poten- 
cies  in    every    mind,    unrealized    possi- 
jbllities    in    the    mlllioned-celled    brain 
I  of   every   normal   human   being,    which 
{as    the'  life    of    Helen    Keller    proves, 
may  ti*anscend  outward   handicap   and 
physical   disability. 

Her    Philosophy. 
The    philosophy    in    actual    usage    in 
Miss    Keller's    own    life    could    not    be 


better  explained,  perhaps,  than  by  the 
words  of  the  following:  quotation  taken 
from    her   essay    on   (Optimism: 

"I  trust  and  nothing  tliat  happens 
disturbs  my  trust.  I  recognize  the 
beneficence  of  the  power  which  we  j 
all  recog-nize  as  supreme — Order,  Fate, 
the  Great  Spirit,  Nature,  God.  I  rec-l 
ognize  this  power  in  the  sun  that 
makes  all  things  grow  and  keeps  life 
afoot.  I  make  a  friend  of  this  inde- 
finable force  and  straightway  I  feel 
glad,  brave,  and  ready  for  any  lot 
Heaven  may  decree  for  me.  This  Is 
rflty  religion  of  optimism." 
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An  interesting  Doubleday-Page  book 
for  the  Fall  season  is  '*  Out  of  the 
Dark,"  by  Helen  Keller,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  follows; 

I  In  this  volume  of  singularly  illu- 
VjBtnating  thought  by  one  of  the  most 
""wonderful  women  of  her  tirne^  not 
even  considering  the  fact  that  she  has 
been  ^n^.from  birth,  Helen  Keller 
writes  or  the  condition  of  woman  in 
modern  society,  the  higher  education 
of  women,  blindness  and  its  preven- 
tion, education  of  the  blind,  &c  Miss 
Keller's  point  of  view  is  particularly 
clear  and  direct,  as  if  a  little  bit  re- 
moved from  the  glare  and  toil  of 
everyday  life,  which  warps  the  vision  . 
of  so  many  who  are  blessed  with  psr-  > 
feet  sight.  ..-"' 


The  College  Club,  of  Brockton  wil 
open  the  season  on  Oct.  14,  when  Mis} 
HelenKeUjyji  will  lecture  on  "The  Hea» 
aJMi'iHI^Tlajid"  In  the  assembly  hall  d 
the  Brockton  High  School.  It  will  be  aj 
open  meeting  for  the  benefit  of  the  club'J 
scholaiship  fund,  as  the  committee  ii 
charge  hopes  to  add  a  fourth  to  thi 
scholarships  already  given  to  high  schoa 
students  in  that  city. 
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Miss  Helen  Kfeller,  who  is  now  camp- 
ing at  LaTgt!!'  Pem'l  "with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Kate  A.  Keller,  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Warren  Tyson  of  iviontgomery, 
Ala.,  takes  a  daily  swim  in  the  lake 
and  also  rows  about  the  lake  each  day 
for  exercise.  She  is  ^n  Excellent 
swimmer  arid  uses  tJie  oai*B  wrfh  great 
skill.  \       ^     -  ■    ^ 
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S  KELLER 
TESCHEIl  TO  SPEIIK 


ckton  College  Club  Plans 
for  October  Lecture. 

}o  event  during  the  coming  season 
is  likely  to  create  more  interest  than 
the  lecture  by  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the 
renowned  deaf  and  blili**^womanj-;*#or- 
merly  dumb,  who  will  be  presented  to 
the  Brockton  public  Oct.  14  by  the 
Brockton  College  club. 

Miss  Keller,  whose  achievement  in 
learning  to  speak  after  being  stricken 
3eaf,  dumb  and  sightless  in  early  in- 
i'ancy,  is  considered  the  "most  mar- 
velous modern  miracle,"  will  be  ac- 
companied by  her  teacher,  Mrs,  Albert 
Macy,  better  known  as  Miss  Anne  Sul- 
livan. 

It  is  stated  that  Miss  Keller,  who 
has  recently  taken  her  place  on  the 
public  platform,  delivers  her  brief  ad- 
dress in  a  clear,  sweet  voice.  Her 
jteacher  and  life-loug  companion,  Mrs. 
IMacy,  will  tell  of  the  years  of  constant 
{effort  .passed  by  the  two  in  a  success- 
Iful  effort  to  restore  the  power  of 
(speech  to  Miss  Keller. 


In  an  article  written  afi'ir  a  lecture 
by  Miss  Keller  la  Philadelphia,  it  is 
stated:  "Mark  Twain  once  named 
Napoleon  and  Hel«n  Keller  as  the  two 
most  interesting  characters  of  the  19th. 
century.  'I  think  he  should  have  in- 
cluded the  remarkable  woman  who  has 
made  Helen  Keller  what  she  is,'  said 
a  certain  Philadelphian  after  attend- 
ing the  lecture  by  this  southerner  who 
is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  and  her  teach- 
er and  Inseparable  companion  for  26 
years,   Mrs.   John   Albert   Macy. 

"We  concur  in  this  opinion.     With-| 
out  any  lessening  of  our  wonder  and  I 
admiration  for  the  part  played  by  Miss 
Keller  in  her  own  marvelous  develop- 
ment, we  feel  that  equal,  if  not  greater,  i 
credit  belongs  to  the  woman  who  has  j 
reaped  from  a  seemingly  hopeless  task 
a  result  so  supernatural  as  to  be  really 
miraculous.     For   it   is   a   miracle   to 
make   the   dumb   speak;    yet   distinct 
articulation  is  but  one  of  the  unusual 
accomplishments    acquired    by    Helen 
Keller,   with   the   assistance   of   Miss 
Sullivan,  of  whom  the  poet  Whittier 
once  said  to  Miss  Keller,  'She  is  thy 
spiritual  liberator.' " 

In  regard  to  Miss  Keller  the  article 
continues :  "It  Is  Indeed  a  far  cry  from 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  little  girl  ofi 
7,  who  was  little  more  than  an  animall 
to  the  exquisitely  rounded  personality 
of  the  charming  woman  of  33,  who  has 
mastered  all  branches  of  learning,; 
speaks  three  and  reads  Ave  languages, 
plays  both  the  piano  and  violin,  has 
read  more  widely  than  the  average 
college-bred  woman  and  has  written 
two  successful  books,  correspended 
with  the  choicest  minds  of  her  time, 
lectured  in  various  parts  of  the  land 
and  holds  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
fftrts^from  one  of  the  foremost  women's 
'colleges  in  the  country." 

The  proceeds  from  this  lecture  by 
Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  will  be  de- 
voted by  the  Brockton  College  club 
towards  the  scholarship  fund  for  am- 
bitious girls  of  the  Brockton  high 
school.  The  club  awarded  its  third 
scholarship  last  June.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  arrangements  is 
Miss  Bertha  M.  Loheed,  club  presideM. 
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